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S$ I R, 


| He many Favours 1 have recei- 
= ' wed from you, make me thus 
confident to preſent you witha 
ſmall- piece of Ruſticity ; It is too mean- 
ly pend to deſerve your Patronage, who 
| have a greater and more venerable eſteem 
for more ſublime Subjefts, Tet this of 
Wine being that which incites ſome to 
ak too much , "will, T hope, bes my 
| me and ſpeak for it fo ; Teins 
| one of the beſt and moſt advantageoug, pie- 
ces of improvement of our Country Farms 
Jet known, if duly proſecuted, not. much , ' 
i inferior to that moſt excellent deſign of . 
i planting Timber, unto which this muſt | 
| Fs yield 


yield the precedency, in reſpet of th* 
publick and univerſal Benefit the other 
produces 3 3 It bemg mſtrumental m ſecu- 
ring us whilſt we plant our Vineyards and 
eat and drink the Fruit of them. 1 wi 

this of improving our home-made Drinks 
may receive no check from my rough hand- 
lng it. Which night have been more ac- 
ceptable to you, and would have more eaſt- 
ly inſmuated it ſelf mto the Apprehenſtons 
of moſt men ; had it been written with a 
ſmoother Pen : But ſo Rural a Diſcourſe, 
I hope, may paſs under a plam dreſs, 


rom 


Sir, 


Your vcry humble Servant. 


Jobn Worlidge. 
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To the 


READER: 


| _ the Grſt Edition of this Tract, 


many -have attempted the en- 

' creaſe of Honey; according to 

the late divulged Method of keeping 
Bees in Colonies, pretended to be new- 
ly invented. And by reaſon that Ho- 
ney is a'uſeful and profitable ſubject 
wherewich to make very exceilent Lt 
quors, I have {ubjoyned a {mall Trea- 
tiſe of the beſt way of managing thoſe 
curious Inſects, as a very neceſſary 
Supplement to this preſent deſign ; 
and partly to prevent the too precipi- 
rate expence of Labour, -Time and 
Charges, in ſo needleſs and fruitleſs 
an Exerciſe, as the Propagators of 
that Invention would wheedle the cre- 


| dulous into. And had not they had 
a particular reſpect to their own gain, 
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they would not have taken ſo much 

pains to have made it porn for a 
ublick advantage : Alt 

ects had an{wered their Pretences. 

[ have alſo in this ſecond . Edition 
added ſeveral material Improvements 
co this partof Agriculture, and ſeveral 
late Experiments made to the great 
improvement of Cider, And. alſo, the 
true way of making the Ingenio for the 


hough the Ef- * 


Grinding of . Fpples according. to the | 


various Experiments of ſeveral Artiſts, 
that have contributed to the perfect- 


ing ſo uſeful a Machine. With Prapo- 


{als and x for the beſt way. of | 


making Preſſes after divers manners, 
for the more caſie forcing the Liquor 
from the Murc. And not without Ad- 
ditions to molt of the principal Matters 
treated of in the former Edition. 
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He principal deſogn f the enſu- 
ing Treatiſe, is the improve- 
ment and increaſe of the moſt 
excellent Liquor this Ifle of 

Great Britain affords 3 which kath of late 
years been brought into ve, and very much 
admired by moſt, through the means and in- 
duſtry of many worthy Perſons, who have 
very much added to its Reputation. Tet is 
it not become ſo general a Drink as proba- 
bly it may be in time, becauſe the greater 
part of the people of England are not as yet 
conv.nced of the advantage that will ariſe by 
the propagation of the Trees that yield this 
noble Drink, nor acquainted with the right 
method of planting hs : neither do they un- 
derſtand the true and genuine way of extra#- 
ing or preparing it. Which hath been the oc- 
caſton that many have exclaind againſt it for 

_— aull Drink. Ws 
Thus hath this Liquor been undervalued by 
the ignorant which did prevent a long time ma- 
ny from undertaking its improvement. The 
Planters alſo have been diſcouragd either ? 
2 tie 
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| 

| 

; the difficulty of raiſing the Trees, as ſuppoſing | 
| them not to agree well with the Soil 3 or in pre- | 
| 

| 


" ſerving them, when raiſed, from Cattel, and | 

other injuries : and the fruit from ſuch caſual- | 
| ties they are uſually ſubjeF unto : many alſo be- 
ing not as yet convine'd of the ſalubrity and | 
pleaſantneſs of the Drink it ſelf. o berefi' is 
this ſmall Traft adventuring into the World | 
in a plain and homely dreſs, to endeavour a {| 


| þ Conviction of the Country-man, not only of the | 
f | feaſibleneſs of the Raiſing, Propagating, and | 

Planting of Apple-trees, or other Fruit-trees {| 
| |; in moſt Places os Soils in this Iſland, and that | 


to a conſiderable improvement and advantage 
of their Farms or Livings ſmall and great ; 
but alſo of the Times and Seaſons of gathering 
the Fruits, and the true and right method of 
Grinding, Preſſing, or ExtraTing their Tui- 
ces, aud formenting, preparing, and preſerving 


Seas cal ow 2 9.4%. 


q the ſame when extraFed, after the ps genu- 
./ ine and beit experimented ways that have 
g:\ been yet known, diſcovered, or made uſe of. 


ru CO 2. ot OG er Ae Ate; — kk __O 


For this Liquor Cider hath been improved e- 
ven to perfection, as many mgenious and wor- 
thy perſons can teſliſie and the Method thereo 

ray in time become pratticable by the moſt vut- 
gar Capacities, fro whom js expeTed the more 
QOniverſal adoanrements of this deſign 5, into 
whom it is not eaſic to infuſe any thing that is 


Novel, 


« ales the Mr te 
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Novel, althoueh it be neer ſo feaſible, or to be 

deſir'd >, as might be inſtanced in ſeveral Points 

of Agriculture,that by degrees have been intro- 

dud, and nuw become generally prafficed, 

which by them were once ſlighted and deſpiſed : 

there beingmo argument ſo prevalent with they 

as Profit ; nor that to be talked of, unleſs de- 

monſtrated by plain Experience, which in this 
Trad I hope will be done to their ſaulisfaFion. 

However. the 'y nced ng better Ar CHHrent 10 £Om- 
vince them of the Proſits that ariſe from this 

part of Husbandry, than that many Plates in 
Herefordſhire, Glouceſterſhire, Worceſter- 
ſhire,@c.are highly improved by this very Me- 
thod ; the Cider there maze bcing in great 
quantities annually carried to London, and 
ſeveral other places of this Kingdom, and ſold 
at a very high rate, and valued above the 
Wines of France, partly from the excellency of 

it in it ſelf, and partly from the alteration, for 
the worſe that French Wines ſuffer by their ex- 
portaton, and from the ſophiſtications and a- 
dulterations they receive from thoſe that trade 
in them; which by the ill effeFs of the latter, 
oppoſed to the virtues and pre-excellenty of the 
former, in all probability, will ſo far encreaſe 
and promote the Reputation of Cider, that jt 
will not only continne the price and value of it, 
but rather enhanſe it, as the Planters and. C- 
| B 3 deriſts 
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deriſts grow more expert in planting the beſt 
Fruit s,and preparing the Liquors afier the beſt 
methods, For vain and frivolouſs is the Ob- 


jeFion that is uſually made,T hat by much plant- 


ing of theſe Fruits, the prices of them will be ſo 
low, that they will not quit the coſt. The ſame 
objeFions might have been made in Heretord- 
ſhire, and places adjacent,where theſe Trees in 
late years are wonderfully increaſed ;, yet in the 
ſameplaces,the Fruit as well as the Cider yields 
a greater price now than ever it did formerly, 
or than it doth in any place of England (d:- 
ſtant from London) beſides : For within theſe 
three years Red({treak-Apples have, in ſome 
part of thai County, been ſold after the rate of 
Five and ſometimes Eight ſhillings the Buſhel, 
and the Cider made of that Fruit been ſold for 
eight pounds the Hoglhead, and if two or three 
years old, then for twenty pounds the Hogſhead, 
the price of the beſt Canary. The ſame may be 
expeFed in other places, if Husbandmen would 
take care to plant the beſt Fruits, &c. it being 
preſumed that Cider in a little time would 
wear out the Reputation of French Wines, and 
by degrees leſſen the expence of Malt; it being 
zmch to be preferr'd to the former, an4 found 
by experience to be more wholſom than the 
Drink made of the latter 5 and may in time be 
made at an caſter rate than Ale or Beer,and yet 


be 
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be a great improvement, conſidering that an 
Acre of Land planted with Apple-trees, will by 
its Fruit yield more Liquor than two or three 
Acres of | Barly can a 5 and that without 
the annual charge of Plowing, Sowing, &c. 
But the main ObjeFion that may be made 
by the mvye ſober part of this Nation, is, That 
the increaſe of theſe-intoxicating and inebria- 
ting Liquors, is ax encouragement to the uni- 
verſal vice 4 Drunkenneſs. To which it may 
be anſwered, That that vice is not now ſo reg- 
nant inthis Iſle,as it hath been -—— Gs Ages, 
and now is in other European Nations, if Hi- 
ſtory may be credited, As in Virgil's time, 
Drinking and 2uaffing to their God Bacchus 
was in uſe 5 that Art being then much in re- 
queſt, and the Goat made a Sacrifice to that 
God, for cropping the tender Sprigs of the 
Vine that yielded their beloved Liquor, 


Non aliam ob culpam Baccho Caper omnibus 
ar 


Ceditur, &c. 


Only for this Crime we on Altars pay 
Bacchus a Goat, and a& the antient Play. 
Then from great Villages Athenians haſte, 
And where the High-ways meet, the Price 


1s plac'd. 
B 4 They 
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They to ſoft Meads, heightned'with Wine, 
adVANCE, :...\1 +, | 
And joytully 'mongſt oyled Bottles dance 
Thi A»ſonian Racez and thoſe from Troy 
did . ſpring, 
Ditlolv'd with laughter,ruſtick Verſes ſing; 
In Vizards of rough Baxk conceal their face, 
And with glad Numbers thee great, Bacchus 
grace. L 


And after him, Pliny reports that Drun- 
kenneſs and Debauchery were the principal-ſtu- 
dies of thoſe times and Countries they then in- 
venting all ways imaginable to excite the Ap- 
petite, as if they had been born into the world 
t9 no other end but to waſte good Wine ;, givin 
great rewards to the greateſt Drinkers. B. 
tells us the Parihyans then contended for the 
elory of excejſrve Wine-drinking ; but the Ita- 
lians were #zwilling to part with that honour. 
Milain pzcl4zzg one Novellius Torquatus, 
ihat wan the name from all pretenders at that 
[;16, who had gone through all honourable de- 
emer of Dignity in Rome, wherein the greateſt 
t8epriie he obtained, was for drinking in the 
preſence of Tiberius three Gallons of Wine at 
one draught, and before he drew his breath a- 
gain : Neither did he reſt there, but he ſo far 
ha acquired the Art of Drinking, that al- 


though | 
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though he continued at it,yet was ngyer known 
to faulter in his Tongue 5, and wept ne*er fo 
late in the Evening be followed this Exerciſe, 
get would he be ready again for it in the morn- 
ing. Thoſe large Draughts alſo he drank at one 
breath, without leaving in the Cup ſo much as 
would daſh againſt the Pavement.The Weſtern 
parts of the World, and namely France and 
Spain, were by Pliny cenſured 5 their Drun- 
kenneſs with Beer and Ale, Wines being not 
there in that Age ſo y_ For Italy ex- 
ceeded all parts of the world for its curious 
Wines there being reckoned 195 ſorts of Wines, 
Virgil counted them innumerable. 


Sed neque quam multe Species, nec nomina 


Eft Numerus. —— (que ſont, 


Their Names and Kinds innumerable are, 

Nor for their Catalogue we need not care 3 

Which who would know, as ſoon may 
count the Sands 

The Weſtern Winds raiſe on the Libyar 
Strands. 


But at this day no Conntry yieldeth more va- 
riety, nor more pleaſant Wines than Italy. I 
Rome are now drank ( ſaith an Hiſtorian of 
their own)28 diſtin@ ſorts of excellent Wines; 


and, 
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andzas is reported ,bheir Lachrymz Chriſti ex- 
ceedeth, for its pleaſant and exhilarating 24 
lity. So at this day the Germans are much gi- 
wen to drunkenneſs, as one of their own Coun- 
trymen writes of them that they drink ſo im- 
modeſtly and immoderately at their Banquets, 
that they cannot pour it in faſt enough with the 
ordinary Quaffing Cups, but drink in large 
Tankards, whole draughts, none to be left un- 
der ſevere Penalties z admiring him that will 
drink moſt, and hating him that will not pledg 
them. The Datch-men are not behind-hand 
with them; inviting all Comers with a Pail and 
a Diſh,naking Barrels of their Bellies. In Po- 
land, he is moſt accounted of that will drink, 
moſt Healths;, and held to be the braveſt Fel- 
low, that carries his Liquor beſt 5 being of opi- 
nion,that there is as much Valour to be Gd, in 
drinking as in fighting.The Ruſhans,Swedes, 
Danes, and thoſe Northern Inhabitants, ex- 
ceed all the reſt, having made the drinking of 
Brandy, Aqua Vitz, Hydromel, Beer, Mum, 
Meth, and other Liquors in great quantities, 
fo familiar to them, that they uſually drink our 
Conntrymen to death : Prieſts and People, Men 
and Women, Old and Young, do ſo delight in 
drunkenneſs, that they are Jail early and late 
found wallowing in the Streets. So that compa- 
ring other Nations and Ages n'ith this of ours, 


we 
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ve may well conclude, that the Inhabitants as 
vell as the Air of Great Britain are temperate, 
ot too prone to thoſe Vices other places are ſub- 
jet unto; and may Juſtr give them the Chara- 
Fer that was given to the Perhans, That Tem- 
perance is their chiefeft Virtue : yet not to be 
abſolutely excuſed ; for in the beſt Gardens 

ome Weeds grow, and amongſt the moſt civil, 

ome rude and debauch'd are to be found. There 
is ſcarce any part of the world, but ſome of its 

Inhabitants are addiGed to the drinking of 
intoxicating Liquors whichNature hath prom- 
red them unto,thereby to ſuffocate the thoughts 
of futurity, proper only to Mankind. The very 
Atricans, Americans, azd Indians delighted 
in them, although they were not very exquiſite 
in their preparation; but moſt of the Americans 
_ of Liquors uſed the fume of a Plant, 
that produced the ſame effeF , whom we think 
20 diſhonour to imitate, even to exceſ5,and it's 
probable out-do them in their own Invention, 
not eſteeming it a Vice. The Mahometans, 
which poſſeſs a great part of the world(it's true ) 
on a ſuperſtitious acconnt forbear the drinking 
of much Wine 3, becauſe that a young and beau- 
tiful Woman being accoſted by two Angels(that 


| had intoxicated themſelves with it) _ the 


advantage of their Ebriety, made her eſcape, 
and was for her Beauty and Wit prefer d in 


eauen, 
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Heaven, and the Angels ſeverely puniſhed for 
their folly : For which reaſon, they are com-[* 
manded not to Arink Wine, Tet many of them 6 
"doubting of the Divinity of that Relation, do t 
tranſereſs that Command, and liberally drink 
of the Blood of the (rape, which the _— J 
ans prepare out of their own Vineyards, pallia- Ne 
ting their Crime, in that they did not plant the(* 
Tree, nor make the Wine : The reſt of them for ('\, 
the moſt part taking great quantities of Qpium, 
which hath a ſtnpifying quality with it 5 and: 
this generally when they are to look. Death in] 
the face, The Chineſes, and the other Inhabi- 
tants of the Eaſtern parts of Afta,are the leaſt 
ad ited to Ebriety,delighting themſelves with|. 
Coffee, Tea, and-ſuth like Drinks, free fron 
thoſe Fupifying qualities:yet are they not with- 
out their Caronuſes 5, and thoſe of the intoxica- 
ting Drinks, prepared of Rice,Coco's, Sugar, 
Dates,@c. equalling in Strength and Spirit a- 
ny Liquors in the World, Therefore may we | 
very well excuſe our own Nation in the ſlender 
exerciſe of this Vice, were they ſatisfied with 
our own pleaſant and ſalubrious Drinks, and |, 
did not ſpend their Healths, Lives, and E-\ A 

ftates, as ſome are apt to do, on ſuch that 
are forreign and pernicious. \ 

And it is tobe hoped, that if the Gentry of | 
England, which are for the moſt part CG - 
ords © 
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T Words of many fruitful Villa's, will but ſet their 
J 712 Flers v7 ak and pr their 

Tenants therein,which now delight more in the 
n Pow 5 7n a little time, the plenty and excellen- 

'y of aur own, may extirpate the name of for- 
reign Drinks. This being one of the moſt prin- 
pe (fpal and Cd He chi of Husbandry;Bread 


Z- 


nd Drink being #be chief, ſupports of mans life: 
Ind this being F< parts of Agriculture the 
3p-oſt pleaſant 3 the Plow carrying with it many 

4 , k 

times, more care, coſt, and hazard, and not af= | 
ording the tenth of that pleaſure,as this Art 4 

f: Manting doth 5 it giving you one of the noble) 

fs bleF ations the world affords: and hath by its 

finity of delight, ſubjeFed untoit the Spirits 

, pf Emperours, Princes ard Senators, _ 


hile Fortune waited on the Perſ7as State, . ,. 
yrus Who from A/tzages the Great Rapinus. 
Himſelf deriv'd, himſelf his Gardens till'd, 

How oft aſtoniſh'd Tmolys has beheld 
hinduſtrious Prince in planting Trees 

41 and Flow rs, 

And watring them imploy his Vacant 

' ;NOUTSs, &*c. 


? Many more Examples might be here enume- 


+ 


[ 


" *ngliſh men will be eaſily convinc'd of the plea- 


4 . 
” drated 3, but I hope the more Ingeniovs ſg of 


ſu re 


— 
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ſure of this Exerciſe.,and of the advantage that 
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it will bring to them and the Nation in general, 
It may be alſo objefFed, that the uſe of Cider 
being now common, and the planting of Fruit- 
trees become univerſal in this Iſle, and Cider 
made almoſt in every Village, and many Trafs 
already written, that contain in them the moſt 
excellent Precepts, Rules, Obſervations, and 
Experiments that can be imagined, for the pro- 
pagating of the Trees, and making this Liquor, 
That this ſucceeding TraF may be needleſs. To 
which I anſwer, the althoughin ſome part it 
may ſeem to be true what is here objeed, yet is 
not the uſe of Cider fl known, hor the plant- 
ing of Trees ſo much encreaſed, as to amount 
unto a twentieth part of what in probability 
it may be in a few years; neither doth one i 
ten of ſubſtantial Houſekeepers in the greate 
part of the Nation make, or ſcarce know how t 
make this Drink, And as for the Books th 
treat of this SubjeF,they are but few ; and wha 
is mentioned in them of it is but here and ther 
a little. The moſt, and all indeed that is writ- 
ten of it well, is in that incomparable Tra# o 
Mr. Evelin (his Pomona at the end of his Vo 
Inminous Sylva) which every one that may b 
capable of a ſmall Plantation, is not willing td 
purchaſe. The conſideration of all which, did 


. induce me to take upon me the pleaſure of pro4 


ſecuting 
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ecuting this deſign of publiſhing to the world 
re have 2s pur" Firft, The 
Experimenting the different natures of Trees 
and Soils, and of making them agree better 
one with the other, than naturally they would 
do 5 whereby ſeveral ſorts of Fruit may be 
propagated in ſuch places where otherwiſe 
they could not, Secondly, I the manner of 
grinding Apples, by a new-invented Engine 
that doth mmch facilitate the Labour and 
Charge formerly expended about it. Thirdly, 
In the way of fermenting this Liquor, and 
means of purifying and preſerving it ; with 
ſeveral other Rules, Dire@ions, and Obſer- 
vations, more than what are generally known 
or taken notice of, wherein 1 have taken as 
much delight and pains, as the Subjed and my 
Leiſure can afford. And I doubt not but it 
will yield the Reader content and ſatisfati- 
on, although there may be ſeveral things in- 
ſerted that may not ſeem new, but borrow?d ; 
it's ſo in moſt Treatiſes, it being an uſual 
Saying, That Nil dictum quod non dictum 

rius, Every thing hath been diſcourſed of 
'» bre 3 Methodus ſola Artificem oftendit. 

he Method and Manner of performing what 
hath beer diſcourſed of, is here ſhewn : and 
without an intermixture of the ſame that 
hath been ſpoken or written of this Subjef, 
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it's impoſſible to make it compleat. But in 


that it is fo accurt and ſuccintF, that with- 
ont all peradventure it will not ſeem tedious 
to the Reader to read ſo few Lines, that are 
but introduffory to the End its ſelf for which 
this Tra# was written. | 

You have not only here preſented to you the 
Art of Propagating the Apple-tree, and pre- 
paring the Fuice of its Fruit 5 but ſome ſe- 
le Obſervations and Experiments in the 


Planting and. Propagating ſeveral other Vi- 


nous Fruit-bearing Trees, and extrating, 
preparing, and xe Foun their Juices : And 
1 the beſt way of raking Metheglin out of 
the Fruit and Labour + the induſtrious Bees, 
and by them extrated and colleed from va- 
rious Plants, or, as many would have it, o- 
ly from the Oaken Leaf. And the extraFing 
and decofting the Sap of the Birch«tree, 
making thereof a cool Summer-Bonello : 
Together with a brief touch at. the Compoſe- 
t70z of Chocolette, Tea, &c. . And alſo a 
Corollary of the Names and Natures of 
moſt Fruits flouriſhing in this Ille. 
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Of Drinks in General, 


S the Climates and Situations of 
Countries, and the Humours and 
Diſpoſitions of the Inhabitants dif- 

fer 3 ſo have they their various and different 
Drinks and Liquors, and their Diets, Ha+ 
bits, &c. Which Drinks and Liquors are 
by them allo variouſly extracted or pre- 
parcd,. and out of different Subjects or 
Materials. Therefore, before I begin this 
Diſcourſe, it will not be amiſs to give the 
Reader a bricf Account of ſuch diverſe 
Subjects or Materials, out of whieh they 
are extracted or preparcd 3 that ue may 
obſerve how induſtrious the Inhabitants 
of this Globe have been in every part 
thereof, (as it were by an umverſal con- 
ſent) in ſearching 1nto the ſeveral Natures 
of Plants and Fruits,to exhauſt their Blood 
and Tinctures, to gratifhe their Gufts, and 
pleaſe their Fanciesz that from the moſt 
remote American, to the extreameſt A/zar, 
they ſeem to accord in this, That that Li- 


' 
| quor, out of whatſoever falubrious Matter 
extrakted, which will moſt intoxicate, is 
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to be highly eſteemed of ; which in every 
Country in the World, either ſome Root, 
Plant, Fruit, or Grain will yield, 1t by 
humane Art it be rightly prepared. - 


SECT. L 
Drinks made of the Sap of Trees. 


The Palm-wine is made of the Sap of the 
Palm-tree; which the Africans and Afrans 
extract, either by plucking off the Flower, 
and faſtening a Pot to the end of the Sprig- 
into which the Liquor will -diſtil; or by 
boring a hole in the Tree, and hanging a 
Pot under the fame to receive it : which 1n 
the Eaſt-Indies they call Sura, in colour 
reſemijmng Whey ; and at the firſt drawing 
is ſweet and pleaſant like Wine. This Li- 
quor boiled they call Terry, and will keep 
ſome time; but it unbojled, ſuddenly turns 
into very good Vinegar. This Wine 1n- 
tOxicates the Brain, and inebriates as other 
Liquors do: if diſtilled, it makes Strong- 
water; it Raiſins of the Sun are infuſed 
in 1t, with ſome other the ike Ingredients, 
1: meliorateth the ſame exceedingly. Out 
of one Tree, two Gallons of this Liquor | 
may be drawn in a day, without any da- 
mage tothe Tree: Yet ſome have A" | | 
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ed;that it hinders the ripening of the Fruit, 
and that you mult expect no Fruit from the 
Free out of which yon thus extract its 
Blood; which may be ſuppoſed to happen, 
when too much is drawn, or m too dry or 
late a Seaſon. 

In the Mokecca's they extract Wine out 
of another Tree, there called Lauda. 

In the Caribbe Ilands is a prickly or 
thorny Palzz, out of which is alſo extratted 
a Wire, after the ſame manner as before 

So alſo out of the Birch-tree may be ex- 
trated a pleaſant Liquor, which being ne- 


'beſlary and uſeful, and to be obtained 1n 


this Climate, the manner of drawing and 
ordering it you ſhall find in the Sequel of 
this Diſcourſe. 

The Saps of the Elder, Elx, Oak, &*c. 
are well eſteemed for their Medicinal ver- 
tues : The Bramble, and the Walnut-tree, 
yield plenty of Liquor by cutting, which 
doubrleſs are not without their Vertues. 


SEC TH: 
Of the Tuices of Fruits and Berries. 


Wize is made of the Fruit of the Vine, 
and is the moſt common, yet the richelt 
Drink the World affords. 


of Cider 


, 
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Cider of the Fruit of the Apple-tree, and 
Perry of the Pear-tree; of more uſe and 
advantage in theſe Northern Regions, than 


the Blood of the Grape. 


Drinks made of the Fruit of the Cherry, 
Currant, Gooſeberry , Rasberry, Mulberry, 
Elder, and ſeveral other Trees, in this and 
ſeveral other more Northern Countries, 
becotne very pleaſant 3 as alſo thoſe made 
of Blackberries and Strawberries :- their ſe- 
veral Preparations -are hikewife herein 
treated of. 

Coco-ants yield alſo a Milk or Oyl, uſed 
in the Countries where they grow fox 
Drink 3 but being gathered green , they 


give a very pleaſant and thin Juice, which ' 


the Natives drink of whillt it is freſh, 

In Neeroland are ſeveral Fruns that yield 
IWine, in great eſteem among the Inhabi- 
tants, as Sebankor, and Syby-Wine, ec. 

In Jamaica and Braſilia grows the Fruit 
Ananas, on a ſtalk of a foot long, ſfurroun- 
ded with ſixteen ſharp Leaves, between 
which 1s the Fruit like a Pzze-apple, but 
much bigger 3 the innermoſt Pulp whereof 
melts on the tongue, and 1s of ſo delicious 
a taſte, that it excecds all other Dainties : 
Of this Fruit is made a Drink no way 1n- 
teriour to Malvaſia-Wine. b 
O 
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Of the Pomegranate is extrafted an ex- 
cellent Juice, where plenty of them 1s to 
be had. 

The Chineſes make a Drink of a ſort of 
Fruit there, that grows on a Tree beſct 
with Thorns like the Lexron-tree - the Fruit 
is near as Jarge as a Mans Head, with a 
Shell over it; the Pap within 15s reddiſh, 
and four-ſ{weet, ike unripe Grapes. 

Coffee 15 alſo made of a certain Berry. 

In the Caribbe I/lands, the Tree Acajou 
bears a Fruit hke a very fair Apple, of 
which the Iſlanders make a Drink very 
much in eſteem among them, being of an 
excellent taſte. 

In Perz and Chili grows the Qnni,by the 
Spaniards called MnrtiVa, bearing a Fruit 
not unhke little red Grapes, which are of 
a tart taſte. The Wine preſled out of this 
Fruit, 1s clear to the Eye, pleafing to the 
Palate, and good for the Stomach. 

In Braſilia is uſed a Drink called Pacobi, 
made of the Fruit of the Tree Pacobebe : 
They alſo make the Drink Caoz,of the Fruit 
of the Ocaijba-tree , which being ſtamped 
in a wooden Mortar, and ſtrein'd, it firſt 
looks like Milk ; but after a few days 
ſtanding, purifics, and 1 INtOxICates the hbe-- 

ral Drinkers of it. 
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Of Grains. 


From divers ſorts of Grains are extract- 
ed ſeveral excellent Drinks. From our 
Britiſh Grains, as Barley, Oats, Wheat, ec. 
are extrated Beer, Ale, and Mx. 

The Africans in Negroland brew ther 
Beer of Mile, which they ſteep in Water 
nll it {hoots, and then dry it in the San, 
and ſtamp it to Meal in great Mortars, with 
whom Walls are not yet in uſe 3 then they 

our on it botting-hot Water 3 they make 
it alſo ferment with Yeaſt, inntating 
thereby our Exropeav Malt-drink. It 1s' 
probable this M:/e 1s the ſame with that 
Millet with which the Dageſtan T artars 
make their Bragga, which they eſteem very 
dejicious, drink freely of it, and grow 
ſuddenly drunk therewith. 

On the Coaſt of Chili and Perx in Ame- 
rica , the Inhabitants make a Liquor of 
Mays, which grows there in abundance : 
they terment 1t like our Ale, and drank 
moderately, 1t retreſheth; but the Inha- 
bitants uſually follow it fo cloſe, till they 
are mad-drunk. : 

They make alſoa very pleaſant Drink of 
the 
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the Grain Teca, dried in the Sun, thraſh'd, 
and parch'd in hot Sand, then ground on 
a _—_ flat Stone, with a Roller of Stone, 
and infuſed: into a great quantity of Wa- 
ter. 

The Chizeſes make excellent Drink of 
Rice, which is very pleaſant of taſte, and 
preferred by them before Wine. 

In the Iſle Formoſa, not far from China, 
the Natives make a Drink as ſtrong and 
intoxicative as Sack, out of Rice, which 
they ſoak in warm \Water, and then beat 
it to a Paſte in a Mortar; then they chew 
ſome Rice-meal in their Mouths , which 
they ſpit into a' Pot till they have gor 
about a quart of Liquor, which they put 
to the Paſte in ſtead of 'Leaven or Fer- 
ment : And after all be kneaded toge- 
ther till it be Dough, they put it into a 
great Earthen Pot, which they fill up 
with Water, and (© let it remain for two 
Months3 by which means they make one 
of the moſt pleaſant Liquors a Man need 
drink : the older the better and ſweeter, 
although you keep it five and twenty or 


thirty Years. 
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SE@T. IV. 
Of the Extras of Leaves, Stalks, 


and Juices. 


Various Drinks are alſo made of the 
Leaves-and Stalks of Plants 3 the princi- 
pal whereof is made of the Leaves of The, 
or Tea; and a counterfeit thereof, of cur 
Exgliſh Betony, but far inferiour to tt. 

Of the Sygar-care 1s none of the meaneſt 
Drjn prepared ; for in the Eaſt and Weſt- 
Indies various Drinks are made of it. 

In tl:e more Southern Parts of Amerzca, 
the Natives chew the Herb Cava, and put 
It into a wooden Trough, and add Water 
to it, and mix it well; which they eſteem 
a Royal Repaſe. 

Of the Rinds of Pomegranates, with an 
addition of Cinamon, the Perſians make a 
pleaſant Drink. 


SES Þ- YV. 
Of Roots. 


Several Drinks are made by many peo- 
ple out of Roots; as the /Ethiopians make 
a Drink of the Root they call Dacha, by 
mixing it with Water, which cauſeth Ebri- 
ety 5 
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ety; which Root ſerving for eating as 
well as for drinking, they take great care 
to propagate. | 

In the Southern part of the Weſt-Indies, 
the Caſſavi-roots, which ſerve them in ſtead 
of Bread, the Natives prepare (by ſtam- 
ping of it) to make their Drink which 
they call Parranow. 

The Brafians prepare their Drink Azp# 
out of the Root Arpimacaxera, either by an 
old toothleſs Woman chewing the ſame to 
a Pap, and ſpitting it into a Pot, on which 
they pour Water, and afterwards boiling it 
leiſurely, ſtirring it all the time it ſtands 
over the Fire ; or by boiling the ſaid Root 
ſo long till it comes to be lik Butter-milk, 
and then letting it ſtand till it hath done 
workings which makes a very pleaſant 
drink. 

The ſame People alſo preſs out a Drink 
from Pofatoe-roots, which they call Jeticz. 

Out of Contuſed . Carrots a Juice hath 
been preſſed, and proved to be a pleafant 
ſweet Liquor 3 this is fit to be inquired in- 
to, and Experyment to be made of it. 
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SECT. VI. 
* Of Mixtures of divers things. 


. From the mixtures of ſeveral Ingredients 
are many pleaſant and neceflary Drinks 
prepared ; among which the ſeveral Lt- 
quors made of Honey may be included, it 


being by the induſtrious Bee extratted out - 


of fo various. Materials, and made- uſe of 
by moſt Nations to make their inebriating 
Liquors withal 5 which rather than 1t 
ſhould fail of that end, ſome of them add 
Opinm to the Compoſition. 

Chocolate 18 alſo compounded of ſeveral 
things, and 15s the moſt eſteemed in Americe 
above any other Drink whatſoever 3 and 
much 1n uſe throughout moſt of the Mari- 
time parts of Ezrope. 

Pale-punts, here vulgarly known by the 
name of Parch; a Drink compounded of 
Brandy or Aqua Vite, Juice of Lemons, O- 
ranges, Sugar, or ſuch like 3 very uſual a- 
mongſt thoſe that frequent the Sea, where 
a Bowl of Punch is an uſual Beverage. 

In the Eaſt-Izdies they extract an excel- 
lent Liquor, which they call Arak, out of 
Rice, Sugar, and Dates; which 1s a kind of 
Aqua Vite, much ſtronger and more plea- 
ſant than any we have in Exrope, a; 

us 
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Thus having given you a hint of ſome 
of the moſt general Drinks that are in uſe 
in moſt parts of the World, (every Nation 
having ſoine peculiar or proper Drink 
which they moſt affe&) aiſo of what, and 
after what manner, as near as I could from 
ſuch information as I find, the ſame are ex- 
tracted and prepared to the end that our 
own Country-men may thereby receive 
encouragement to attempt the hke from 
thoſe Matenals our Britiſh Ifle affords, 
which I ſhall in this Diſcourſe endeavour 
to demonſtrate to be as many and as good 
as are in any Place or Country in the 
World ; and that by the true and genume 
- way or method of ordering the fame, a 
ſufficient quantity of many and various 
ſorts of Wines and cther pleaſant Liquors 
may be here prepared, not only to ſuffice 
our, own Inhabitants, but yield a confide- 
rable ſupply to our _ Neighbours; to the 
great unprovement of this our Country, 
and the diminutton of that unreaſonable 
' gain and advantage other Nations make by 
the Frade hither of Drink only. 
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CHAP IL 


That the Juices of Fruits are ihe beſt off 
"Drinks, and Univerſally celebrated. 


SECT, I 
Their Antiquity. 


| appears by the moſt true and antient 

Hiſtory, that the firſt Liquor our Fore- 
fathers uſed to gratifie their Palates, .and 
delight themſelves withal, (beſides com- 
mon Water) was the Blood of the Grape 3 
which was no ſooner underſtood to be fo 
excellent and pleaſant a Drink, but it ſet 
them at work to plant and propagate that 
Tree, to dreſs and order their Vineyards, 
and to extract and preſerve the Juice there- 
of for their extraordinary Repaſt 


* 4 + 58 1 
Their Univerſality, 


It alſo appears from the obſervation of 
Travellers and Hiſtoriographers, that the 
Natives of moſt of the known parts of the 
world, have made uſe of ſome Fruit or 0- 
ther, naturally growing in their own 
Countries, 


SeCt. 3. are the beſt Drinks. 


Countries, as the moſt delicate of- their 
Beverages. X 
. . As.the Blood of the Grapeis preferr*'d 
on the North-ſide of the Tropick, of Cancer, 
almoſt in every part of the Temperate 
Zone, unto the 49 Degree of Lantude, 
unleſs where the Laws of Mahormet forbid ; 
whoſe Diſciples often tranſgreſs that Law 
even to excels, and much leſflen that ima- 
ginary ſin (as they ſuppoſe'tt otherwiſe to 
be) it the Chriſtians dreſs their Vineyards, 
and prepare their Wines, 


BY Op | 
The Reaſons thereof. 


Neither is it without juſt cauſe that that 
Liquor 1s celebrated 1n thoſe Countries a- 
bove any other Drink whatſoever, it being 
ſo Homogeneal to the natures of thoſe peo- 
plethat inhabit there: --All Wines that pro- 
ceed from the Vine, being of a corrobora- 
tive-and mundificative nature, and withal 
have an exhilarating and. vivitying faculty 
with them, that to thoſe whom the too fre- 
quent uſe hath not abated or dulled the 
 Edgeof their Virtues, they are rather Cor- 
dials or Reſtoratives, than ordinary Nutri- 
ment, or familig@Medicine. 

The 
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The Juice of the Apple, Cider, ts for the 
ſame cauſe preferred on this fide the 49 
Degree of Latitude, where the Blood of 
the Grape obtains not that degree of matu- 


rity 1n the Fruit, as in the more hot Coun- 


treys: And the Apple being but a pulpy 
Fruit, not enduring thoſe exceſlive heats 
and droughts thoſe Countreys beyond that 
Degree,and more Southerly, are fubject un- 
to. It being obſerved, that m Normwardy, 
and the Northern parts of France, Flan- 
ders, &c. their Cider far excels their Wines: 
Here in Ezgland alſo, Cider well made of 
mature Fruits, not only excels any Wire 
made here, but the Wines that are made in 
the moſt.parts of France, Germany, or any 
other Countrey on this fide the 40 Degree 
of Latitude. 

The principal cauſe of the excellency of 
theſe Liquors above any other prepared 
Drinks, 1s for that: this Juice or Sap 1s not 
only collected out of the Earth by the ſmall 
fibrous Roots of the Trees, but exhaled by 
the attracting power of the Sun, into the 
Branches and Stalks, thence deſcending in- 
to the Frun, where it 1s by the continual 
animating heat of the Sun maturated. 
Which natnral proceſs of Extrattion, Di- 
{tillation, Concoction, [Wecſtion, and Ma. 

turation, 
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turation, far exceeds the Art of Man to 
imitate, much leſs to exceed} Wherefore, 
not without cauſe, may thoſe Liquors be 
worthily preferred to: any other Drinks 
whatſoever : and more particularly. and 
eſpecially, the Juice of the Apple 1n theſe 
more Northern Regions, before-any other 
Liquors in what Country ſoever prepared. 
Not but that thoſe Liquors, in thoſe places 
where they grow,may be much better than 
' any other produced there: but being tranſ- 
ported into a more remote Country, and 
of a different Climate, it begets an appa- 
rent alteration jn the Drink it ſelf 5 which, 
together with the great difference that is 
between the Inhabitants of either Coun- 
trey,very much derogatteh from the happy 
effects that ſuch Liquor might produce, if 
made uſe of nearer the Place of its firft 
ExtraGtion. 

And as the Inhabitants of theſe Exropear, 
and part of the = Countrys, do affect, 
and principally eſteem theſe Juices of the 
Grape and Apple; ſo they of the more: re- 
mote parts of Aſia and: Africa, put a great 
value on the Juice of Coco-wut, taken ei- 
ther before it be quite ripe, when it yields 
a thin, *thongh mmature, yet pleaſant Li- 
quor 3 and when more mature,then a more 

rich and oily Repaſt. In 
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In America, no Drink ſo much in eſteem 
as Chocolate 5 the principal Ingredient 
whereof is the Nut Cacao, which in the 
vaſt Regions there ſubdued by the Spanz- 
ards, are propagated in ſuch abundance, 
that the accompt thereof 1s almoſt incre- 
dible; and for no other uſe, than to be 
converted into that excellent Regallo, Cho- 
colate. 

The dclicious Liquor made of the Amre- 
rican Fruit Ananas, 1s alſo much in eſteem 
in Jamaica, Braſilia and thoſe parts 

Notwithſtanding theſe Wines or Liquors 
have obtained the pre-eminence above all 
other Drinks throughout the greatelt part 
of the known World, yet are there ſeveral 
ſorts of more inferiour Fruits that yield 
very pleaſant and wholſom Drinks, (as 
before may be obſerved) that can never be 
advanced to that repute or univerſal ac- . 
ceptance, as theſe laſt mentioned 3 but may 
nevertheleſs be compated, it not preferred 
ro any other Drinks extraCted or prepared 
from any other Subject than Fruit. 

The Juices of Fruits being mature, are 
worthily e{tecmed to be very gratctul to 
the Stomach, and of cafie ligettion 3 be- 
ing, by reafon of their concoction and ma- 
znration in the Fruits, become before-hand 
a ſem? 
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a ſemi. ſangui#, or halt-Blood, and are not 
ſoſubject to putrefaQion as other Extracti- 
ons of a meaner Claſlis z which is alſo the 
reaſon, that with a due ordering of them, 
by a meer natural Maturation, the moſt 
of them will keep in their full purity (e- 
veral Months and years; and ſome of them 
for many years increaſing ſtill in ſtrength, 

rity, and pleaſantneſs z which no other 
Fxtrags are.capable of. . 


CHAP, IL 


That Cider , and other Juices of our 
Engliſh Fruits, are the beſt Drmls 
for this Country. 


>.<. TT... 
Its Antiquity and Nature. 
H Aving taſtcd a little of thoſe (ſeveral 


| Dainties that are in moſt Countries 
liquidly prepared to pleaſe the Palate, I 
hope every Engliſh man, or Native of this 
I{le,on his return hither,will conclude with 
me, that our Bri#iþ Fruits yield us the beſt 
Beverages 5 and of theſe Fruits the Apple 
the belt, which 15 hee called Cager. 


AS 


Cider the beſt of Drinks. Chap. 3. 
As for the Antiquity of this Liquor in 
this Country, much might be ſaid, it-you 
will grant thatthe name Wire was former- 
ly, as well as lately, uſed as a common 
name to A of ſeveral other Fruits 
beſides the Grape 3, there being mention 
madc of ſeveral Vineyards that have anti- 
ently beenin Ergland ; as that of Ely, Dazs 
Vinea Vinum, a Vineyard yielding Wine 3 
and that of Browwwel/- Abbey in Norfolk,bear- 
ing the names of Vineyard to this day. 

The name Setder being Britiſh, having 
{ome Analogy with the Greek word Sicena, 
1s allo an Argument that it was a Drink 
amonglt the Antient Britains, they want- 
ing Names for new things. 

The Tradition that Tythes have been 
paid for Wines made of certain Vineyards 
in Glouceſterſhire : And Camdens teſtimony 
that there was no County in all Ergland 
ſo thick ſet withVineyards as Gloceſterſhire, 
nor {o plentiful in increaſe;the Wines made 
rhereot not affecting their Mouths that 
drank them with an unpleaſant tartneſs,@*c. 
and adds that to he the reaſon why many 
places 1n that Country, and elſewhere in 
Ereland, are called Vineyards-:- All theſe 
-Feltimontes may be as well for the planting 
of Orchards for Cider, as Vineyards for 
Ct. Wine 3 
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Sect; 1. / Cider the beſt of Drinks. 
Wines the name Wine might be therruſed 
for that Liquor, as now for other, and the 
preference they then gave to the Wines of 
Glouceſterſhire betore other, in not being 
ſo tart, 1s 'a good Argument that thoſe 
Wines were Cider, becauſe the Spontaneous 
Trees or Wildings of that Country might 
very well yield a better Drink then, than 
the Apples formerly planted in the Or- 
chards of other parts of Ezglard ; it being 
but of late years that pleaſant Fruit, oc 
good Cider-Fruit cither, have been prox a- 
gated in molt parts of this Country; and 
in ſome places not any to this day. 
| The name of Czder, 'if from Sicera, 13 
but a general. name. for an inebriating, or 
an intoxicating Drink, and may argue their 
Ignorance 1n thoſe times of any other name 
than Wire for that Liquor or Juice 3n the 
Saxon or Norman Language, either of thoſe 
Nations being unwilling (its probable)? to 
' uſe a Britiſh name for fo pleaſing a Drink, 
they not affecting the Britains, made uſe 
of few of their words : But fince that, that 
| Wines have been Imported from Foreign 
parts 1n great quantities, the Ergliſh have 
. been forced to make uſe of the od Britiſh 
name Sever, or Cider, for diſtinction 
' fake, although the name Vinum may be as 
| D 2 proper 
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proper for the-Juice of the Apple as the 
Grape, if it be derwed either from Yz or 
Vincendo, or quaſi Divinam, as one would 
have 1t. 

Alſo the vulgar Tradition of the ſcar- 
city of Foreign Wines in England, wiz. 
that Sack which then was Imported for the 
moſt partbut from Spain, was fold in the 
Apothecaries Shops as a Cordial Medicine 3 
and the vaſt increaſeof Vineyardsin Frazce, 
(Ale and Beer being uſual Drinks 1n Spain 
and France in Pliny's tume) 1s an Argument 
ſufficient that the name of Wize might be 
attributed to our Britiſh Cider, and of 
V-zneyards tothe places ſeparated for the 
propagating the Fruit that yields it. 


7 60 OP | © 
Cider preferred to Foreign Wines. 


Whether it be from the greater degree 
of: concoction in the. Juice of the Apple, 
being thinner diſperſed in the body of the 
Fruit, than that is: which is 1n the Grepe, 
or whether it be becauſe the greateſt part 
of the Wines uſually imported from a- 
broad, are not of their beſt extraction, or 
mpaired by tranſportation; the well-made 
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ferred by the moſt indifferent and unpre- 
judiced Palates : as the' moſt acute' 'Fohyr 
Evelin Eſq; 1n the Preface to his Pomona, 
hath diverlly illaſtrated, eſpetially by that 
Prefident of the Challengei of Mr. Taylor 


"with the Lozdon-Vintner;-where the Red- 
ftreak-Cider gained the Vietory over the 


Vintners beft Spariſ 'or French Wine, by 
variety of Judges,  -'* * + 

Wine of the Grape, although of it (elf, 
being well made and preſerved, without re whoc 
thoſe too'common Sophiſtications, Adulte- 
rations, Broewings, or Compoſitions, 15 with- 


| out doubt' an excellent Cordial, and taken 


moderately,much conducing to healthand 
long life : yet the conſtant uſe of it as a 
quotidian Drink, Experience hath taught 


| us, is very injurious to the Drinker. It it 


be new,' that is to ſay, under the age of a 


| year, of he ſet intoa new fermentation by 
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the addition of new Wire or Stu, it pur- 
ges, and pits the Blood into a fermenta- 
tion, that it indangers the health of him 


| that drinksit, and ſometimes his life. If 


it be old Wize, which is commonly the beſt, 
then the Vintners cunning 1n preſerving it, 
and making it palatable by his ſecret and 
concealed Mixtures, renders it dangerous 
to be drank either faſting, or in great quan- 
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tityz many having died ſuddenly meerly 
by driaking of ſuch Wine : For there is 
no Drink more homogeneal to the Blood 
than - Wye, the Spirit thereof | being the 
bett Vehicle of any Medicine to the moſt 
remote parts that the Blood circulates 1n : 
therefore if any evil mixture be in it, the 
more it operates, and 1s ſooneſt convey- 
cd to the Heart and all other parts of the 
Body. | 

It 1s recorded by Pliny, That Ardrocy- 
aes,'a noble, ſage; and wile Philoſopher, 
wrote unto Alexander the Great,to correct 
and retorm his intemperate-drinking of 
Wine, whereto; he was very prone, and in 
his fits of Drankenneſs very rude; the 1m- 
moderate drinking whereof 15 by him 
atirmed to , be very. dangerous and per- 
NIC1OUS, | - pf 26 

As for Cz4er, 'that-we have had the long 
and conſtant-experience of the-making-of 
1t, and preſerving it:for: ſeveral years 1 its 
true and genuine taſte 3 Cider of two and 
three. years old. being not-unaſual in the 
C:der-Countries, the late Lord Schdamore 
having had a Repoſitory on. purpole to 
preſerve it-in, at his Seat in Herefordſhire, 
and that without any Sophiſtication or A- 
dultcration, but by the only Art of right, 
| preparing 
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preparing-and/ ordering 1tz by which he 
preſerved Cider many years, it {till retain- 
ing, or rather improving its goodneſs. 

The conſtant uſe of this Liquor, either 
ſimple or diluted, hath becn found by long 
experience to avail. much to health and 
long hte 3 'preferving the Drinkers of it 1n 
their fullſtrength and vigour even to very 
old Age 3: witneſs that tamous Hiſtory in 
my Lord Bacon's Hiſtory of Life and Death, 
of eight Men that but a little before his - 
time danced. a Morris-dance, whole Age 
computed together made Eight hundred 
yearsz for what ſome wanted of one hun- 
dred-years,0thers exceeded. Theſe werere- 
ported to be Tenants of one Mannour,be- 
longing to the Earl of Efex at. that time, 
and to be.conſtant Czder-drmkers. And 
divers other. Preſidents of the like nature, 
Herefordfbire, Gloceſterſhire, &-c. can fur- 
m(h you withal. 

If it be new and unfermented, it preju- 
diceth not the Drinker; nor it itbe old, ſo 
that its unpleaſantneſs forbids you not to 
drink it, but for its unpleaſantneſs ſake. 

Its agreeing with our natures,adds much 
to its Salubrity, becauſe of its innocency, 
it yielding alſo a good Spirit, which may 
probably prove a Vehicle anſwerable to 
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that of other Wine : At leaſt it may make 
a very good Brandy, which (when the 
Fruit 1s grown more common) in plenti- 
ful years may be experimented and im- 
proved. 

Although there is no Liquor, Drink, nor 
Diet alike pleaſant to all, ſome preferring 
that dull Coffee before any other - Drink 
whatſoever 3 ſome Stale Beer, others Fat 
Ale, Mm ;/ one Claret, another Sack, be- 
fore any other Drinks : Yet is there not 
any Drink known'to us ſo generally pala- 


table as Cider 5 for you may make it ſute 


almoſt with any humourous Drmker :-It 
may be made luſcious, by addition of a 
good quantity of ſweet Apples in the firſt 
operation 3 pleaſant, being made with Pip- 
pins or Gennet-Moyles only 3 racy, poig- 
nant, oyly, ſpicy, with the Redfireak , and 
ſeveral other ſorts of Fraits, even as the 
Operator pleaſes. And it fatisfres thirſt, if 
not too ſtale, more than any other uſual 


, Drink whatſoever. 


Bnt that which moſt tempts the Ruſtick, 
to the Propagation of this Fruit-for the 
making of this Liquor, is, the facile and 
cheap way of the raifing and preparing of 
itz for in fach years that Corn is dear, the 


beſt C:der may be made at a far caher rate 


than 
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than ordinary Alez the thoughts whereof 
add much to the exhilerating virtue of 
this Drink, and I kope will be a good itt- 
ducement-to the farther improvement of 
It, 


Next unto Cider, Perry claims the pre- pery. 
cedency.,- eſpecially if 'made of the def 
juicy Pears celebrated' tor that purpoſe. 

The Wines or Drinks made of Plans, Fuices of 
Cherries, Currants, Gooſcherries, Rasberries, %"., 
yea, and of our Engliſh Grape, may be fo 

repared, that they may be more accepta- 
ble to our Palates, and more healthy, plea- 
fant, and profitable, than thoſe Foreign 
Wines many are fo fond of, 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the beſt and moſt expeditious Ways of 
Propagating the ſeveral ſorts of Fruit- 
trees for the ſaid uſes, 


S E C y of I. 
Of Propagating the Apple-tree. 


Here is no Fruit-tree in this whole 
Iſle of Great Britain, that is (6 
yniverſal as the Apple-tree ; there being 
but 
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but-+few - Places,, and but little Land, 
wherein / it. deligliteth not : hardly any 
Place:ſo cold!/or-maiſt, hot or dry, but it 
will-thrive and. bear | Fruit. : Neither is 
there any Fruit-tree more ealily propaga- 
ted; nor any that» bears ſo great a burthen 
of -Fruit, as this :doth-: I herefore 1s the 
lanting and increaſing of them. more to 

encouraged and promoted, than of any 


other, conſidering} alſo the excellency of , | 


the Liquor extratted\ from its Fruit. For 
the Propagating whereof, the- firſt thing 
to be conſidered 15, the Nature and Poſt- 
tion-,of the Land wherein 1t is to be 
lanted. | 

Although this Iſle be ſtiled the Zneer: 
of Iſtes, for its temperature of Azr, terti- 
lity of Soil, ec: that we may truly ſay of 
her, as Rapinus of France, 


Thoneh to all Plantseath Soil is not-diſpos d, 

And on ſome Places Nature has impos'd 

Peculiar Laws , which fhe unchang'd pre- 
ſerves ; : 

Such ſervile Laws Great Britain, ſcarce ,ob- 
ſerves 5 , 

She's fertile to exceſs, moſt Fruits ſhei bears, 

And willingly repays the Plowman's Cares. 


Yet 
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Yet is there required ſome-Judgment from 
the Husbandman, in placing each Tree or 
Plant in the proper Soil it moſt delights in, 
or in adapting Plants to the Nature of each 
Soil you have to plant; for Trees will 
ſtrangely proſper in Ground that they like, 
comparatively to what they will do if 
they are-planted in Ground wherein they 
dehght not. 

Virgil was of the ſame opinion, when 


he ſang, 
Nec verd terre ferre onmes omnia poſſunt,@c, 


All Grounds not all things bear : the Alder- 
tree | 

Grows in thick Fens ; with Sallows, Brooks 
agree ; | 

Aſh, cragey Mountains ;, Shores, ſweet Myr- 
tle fills : | 

And laſtly,Baxchus loves the Sunny Hills." 


The Applet ſelf, which is'but one kind 
of Fruit, yet there are ſeveral forts of 
them that delight in {ome Places, and will 
not thrive in another: which made the 
Kentiſh-men fo addi themſelves to the 
planting of the Pippin and Codlin, becauſe 
no other Apple would proſper ſo well in 

| that 
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Adapting 
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Of Propagating Fruit-trees.) Chap.'4. 
that County 3 which gave them the names 
of Kentifþ-Pippire and Codlinz when in 
ſame other Places neither of- thoſe Fruits 
will proſper without Art, but aredeſtroy- 
ed by that pernicious Diſeaſe the Canker. 
The Redſtreck alſo is obſerved to: proſper 
better, and yield a better Jutee- in fome 
Places than in other, althongh but in the 
next Pariſh. 

The fame 1s to- be obſerved 1n- Pears : 
Summer-Pears will thrive where Winter- 
Pears will not. Which 1s the firſt thing to 
be conſidered of, to wit, what Species of 
Fruits are moſt natural to the Country or 
Place where you intend to raiſe your 
Trees; which may be known partly by 
obſervation of the growth of 'Trees in the 
Neighbourhood, and (where that fatisfies 
not) by experunenting variety 'oÞ ſorts in 
your Ground. And-when you have re- 
{alved what Species to propagate, then, ſc- 
le& or ſet out your Ground. 

For the diſtingmſhing whereof, there 
are many Rules; but he that 1s ſeated or 
fixed inany place, and cannot convenient- 
ly change his Habiration, muſt be content 
with his own: andif any defett or Jifad- 
vantage be in it, 1t may be it hath ſome 
advantage that another wants. It it lie ” 
tne 
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Se- 1. Of Proparating Fruit-rees. 
the North, the Trees bud and bloflom the 
later, and many times the Fruits facceed 


the-better, and is the freer from the inju- 
rious Soutb-winds in the Autumnal Seaſon. 


For in the Spring deſire not too much Heat, Raginus. 


the remaining Cold your Hopes defeat : 
And Yhe Simm's Kindneſs then ſhould prove 


 \. bis Crame, 


If forward Fruit appear before its time. 


If it lie to the Eaſt, it hath not only the 
advantage of being later budded and 
blown, er" of the cold Eafterly-winds 
in the Spring; but the Fruit -ripens the 
better, the Morning-Sun 1n the Summer 
being by much the beſt ; and the Fruits are 
alſo Freed from the Weſtern-winds, which 
with the South are the worlt. 


In th' end of Spring, when welcome Heat re- Rapinus. 


turns, 


When ev'ry Garden lovely Fruit adorns, 

Sometimes a Tree by ſudden Tempeſts croſt, 

The whole Years Hopes in one ſhort Night 
has loſt. 


If yourLand be on a dry or riſing Ground, 
you may plant them the thicker, — 
wil 
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will cover - and ' ſhade the Ground the 
ſooner, and make them bear the better : 
the Fruit will alſo yield a more Vinous 
Liquor. If your Ground he in a cold 
moiſt Vale, the ſooner may you raiſe a 
natural Fence or Security about it, to de- 
fend' your Trees from cold Winds and 
ſtiff Guſts, which diverſly annoy your 
Trees and Fruits. The worſe your Land 
Is, the more you have for your Money ; 
the better it is, the leſs Charge to plant it, 
and the ſooner will you reap the Benefit 
of your Labour, 

But if you have the liberty to chuſe 
what Land you will for planting of Fruit- 
trees, then for the Cider-Frnit chuſe a good 
warm light Rye-land : for the heavier, 
colder, and moiſter Wheat-land'1s nof ſo 
good, the Cider being not fo clear nor 
Vinous. 

| If the Ground be very light and rich of 
it ſelf, or ſo made by unprovement, ſeveral 
ſorts of Apple-trees, eſpecially the Pzppir, 
will be ſo apt to the Canker, that they will 
ſcarce ever be large Trecs: Therefore a firm 
and ſtrong Land is beſt for Winter or long- 
laſting Fruit z but for the ordinary Czder or 
Summer-Fruit, Land cannot be tev light. 
The more it inclines to redneſs;the better. 
Bur When 
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When with due Jndgment you would chuſe Rapinus. 
a place 

| | Proper, wherein to raiſe a future Race, 
' Let it be in the Sun; without his Aid, 

| TheGround will languiſh, and the Fruit will 

fade. 


If the Ground be too hot, dry, ſhallow, Amend- 
or barren, raiſe the Land on broad Ridges, 7 u 
that the middle of them may be abour = 
4 twenty or thirty Foot diſtance, according 
* as you intend to plant: your Trees : Ler 
| the Intervals between the Ridges be about 
; 


; ſeven or eight foot broad, or more, and 
; the Earth taken up between abour a foot 
| | deepcaſt on the Ridges, which will make 
| 1 the Ground thicker than before 1t was, and 
your Trees you may plant deeper 1n it 
than otherwiſe you conld do; where they 

{ will thrive very well, as may be perceived 

! on the Banks of ſome Lands in the Hedges, 
1 that Apple-trees will thrive better there 
than on the level Land. 

If Water cannot be obtained to moiſten 
it ſometimes, by ſmall Rivulets running 
through it, which will highly advance the 
| growt and tertility of your Fruit-trees 3 

Chalk, Marle, or Clay laid and ipread = 
| the 
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Of Propagatmg Fruit-trees. Chap. 4. 
the ſurface of it, will cool and fadden it, 
and make the Ground very rich, and yield 
a good Graſs, under which the Roots of 
the Trees will ſpread with delight. 

Fern, oft any other Vegetable, nay 
Stones covering ſuch Land, will preſerve 
it cool and moiſt in the Summer, as well 
as warm un the Winter. 

If the Ground be cold,moiſt,and ſpewy, 
endeavour what you can to drain it, either 
by open. Trenches,or cloſe, which are made 
after this manner. Dig ſeveral narrow 
Trenches, one between each row of Trees, 
deſcending to ſome Ditch at the lower end 
of your Ground, and lay in the-bottom of 
it Atder-Frith, or Faggots(ſome ſay Beech 
will laſt as long) and fill the Trenches a- 
gain on the ſaid Frith or Faggots, and le- 
vel your Ground as before 3 by which 
means the Water will infinuatingly paſs 
through the ſaid Wood to the lower ide 
of your Ground, leaving the reſt the 
drier: But 1f you cannot conveniently 
do this, then raiſe.it as before 1s directed 
tor your dry Land, 

For the Mixture or Compoſition, any 
Dung or ſandy Soil is very good,: fo that 
the Dang, whiltt new, come not too Near 
the Roots of your Trees. g 

; at 
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, But if your Ground be of a cold Clay, 
[ or ſtrong ſtiff Nature, then the beſt way 1s 
f to ca(t it up as before, tempering it with 
Sand, or ſandy compolt, any fort of Dung, 
or rotten Vegetablesz and to plant it with 
the moſt hard Apples, Pippirs, &c. and 
keep the ground annually plowed or dig- 
ged to the very Stem of the Tree, which 
will be a means to preſerve the Trees from 
Mof, which Trees in this fort of Ground 
are naturally fubject anto. 
If Land be ſubject to be overfiown by 
the ſwelling of Rivers, or other falls of 
Water, it often proves very good for Fruit, 
ſo that it be drained again, and the Water 
not ſuffered to ſtand too long on it, and 
the Land not of a cold {till Nature. 
. If your Land decline a little towards Py/rien or 
1 the South-Eaſt, it 18 elteemed the beſt S$t- pep in 
3 tuation of Land to plant Fruit-trees on: te p/anred, - 
e © Firſt, By reaſon that in the Spring, Eaſterly- 
e } winds keep back or check the Bud. Se- 
4 
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condly, For that it hath the benefit of the 
whole Anti- Meri4ian Sun, which 15 efreem- 

ed the beſt in the Suminer and Autumn, di- 

7 © ſperſing the cold Dews early from the chil 
t Þ Fruits; the Air being warm d by the Sun 
r 2} all theday, is ſufficient in the Evening to 
| preſerve and continue the ſame heat wirth- 
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out the Sun-beams. Thirdly, It hath ſome 


advantage by this Poſition from the Winds 
in the Autumn, that blow from the South- 
Weſt and Weſt, uſually prejudicial, and 
ſometimes deſtructive to the Fruits. 

It you plant yoar Fruit-trees in your 


bout your Land, your only care will be 
to fence and preſerve each Tree from the 
wrong or 1njury it'may ſuſtain by Cattel, 
unleſs you gratt on Stocks that are already 
nurſed upin the Hedges, naturally defend- 
ed thereby trom {poll 3 but if m open Pla- 
ces, care mult be taken to Buſh them, fo 
that Cattel may not rub againſt them, nor 
crop them. 

It you make a Plantation any where by 
it {c1f, if it be not otherwiſe defended by 
Hi1il or Trees, you may at the ſame time as 
you plant your Fruit, plant other Trees on 
tne cenhnes of your Plantations. It your 
Ground be moiſt, then may you plant Po- 
#{ar or any other of thetaller ſort of Aqua- 
ticks: tt a dry Land, then Wallznts, 4h, or 
any Tree that dehghts on dry Land, For 
{luch defence prelerves your Trees from 
biighting Elaſts 1n the Spring , and de- 
itrnctirve VV inds in the Summer and Au- 
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At the ſame time alſo when you plant 
your Fruit-trees, it will much conduce to 


the preſervation of them when Mature, if 


you plant a good Quick-hedge of White- 
thorn, which will be a very good Fence 
by the time that the Fruit-trees come to 
bear, ſufhcient to keep out the Cattel from 
cropping the tender Twigs of your Fruit- 
trees, and rubbing againſt their Stems 3 
and unruly People from deſtroying the 
Fruit. 


SUSE 
Of the Nurſery of all forts of Fruit. 


To obtain as well good Trees as good 
Fruits, 1s a great care. Some pretend to 
raiſe excellent Fruits from the Kernel of 


$ the Apple, which rather carrieth with it 


4 
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the nature of the Stalk the Tree was graf- 
ted on, than the Fruit it proceeded from : 
therefore I ſhall take little notice of it 
here. Although many have pretended to 
have raiſed ſome new Species of Fruits hy 
this means, Grafting being by all, as well 
our Modern Planters as the Antient, con- 
cluded to be the beſt and moſt expeditious 


- way topreſerve the right Species of Fruits, 


and accelerate their bearing. The choice 
E 2 of 
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of the Stock is therefore to be conſidered; 
which moſt agree the Creb-ſtock to be the 
beſt,although many affirm that theWi/ding- 
ſtock, or of the Paradiſe-Apple, ro be pre- 
terred : for a Tree grafted on a Creb-ſleck, 
is: of longer duration than any-other, the 
Wood being more hard, and leſs{ubjedt to 
decay,and the Root more naturally ſpread- 
ing 1n our Sotl than any other. It alſo 
not only preſerves, but quickens and. en- 
livens the Guſt of any delicate Apple. 
But 1f the Apple you intend to Propa- 
oate be over-tart, then {weeten it on a 
Gennet-Moyle or Wilding-ſtock, rather than 
on a Crab-ſtock, | 
When you are re{olved on whatgtocks 


you intend to.graft, then provide your ſelf | 


with the Chafi or Myrc of that, Fruit you 


derive your Stock from, and ſpread it thin # 
over a Bed of Earth dig'd, drefied, and *' 


cleanſed from Weeds 3 and ſpread-or fift 
Earth two or three Fingers thick lightly o-, 
ver it, that 1t may beall covered 3 and fo 
legit he all the Winter, and in the Spring 
following you will have plenty of young 
Stocks appear /pramiſcuoully, During the 


Summer, keepthem weeded clean, and the * 


Winter folluwing draw them where they 
are 409 thick or wregular 3 firſt tranſplant 


them © 
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them into other Beds well dreſſed, as be- 
fore, in ſuch order as that you may conve- 
niently paſs between them to dreſs, weed 
and graff them, and there let them ſtand 
until they are big enough to graft 

Or you may obtain Crab-ſ#ocks otit of 
the Woods and Hedge-rows, and plant 
them in the Places where you intend they 
ſhall ſtand. 

Obſerve al:yays, that you make your Se- 
minary in as barren Land as you can, or 
more barren than the Place you intend to 
remove them into; by which means yon 
may raiſe a fair Plantaticn on a mean Soil : 
Where many have been diſcouraged by 
removing of their Trees out of a rich 
Nurftry into a mean Land, blaming the 
Tree or Soil, when it is indeed their own 
ill hnsbandry. The French Poet and all 
good Planters adviſe the ſame. 


Warm Air, and moiſture are by Apples low'd : 
But if to ſtony hills they are remov'd, 


You muſt not blame them, if they then decay. 


Meaning a removal into a dry barren 
ſrony Land from a warm moiſt Soil. 

The Crab-ſteck alſo thrives beſt when 
removed from a cold and dry Hilly-land, 
E 3 to 
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to a warmand fertile Soil 3 but thoſe ra1- 
ſed from the $eed are the beſt, 

It 1s to be obſerved, that the Stocks raiſed 
of Seed or Kernels emit a downright Root 
wato the Ground, called a Tap-root, which 
in the removal of your young Stocks, |! 
ought to be taken away 3 then wall the 
Roots of your Stocks ſpread, which will 
make them the eaſter to be removed, when 
they are grafted and fit for tranſplantati- 
on. Allo the ſpreading Root i the beſt 
both for the feeding the Tree and bearing 
Fruit. 

Thus having provided your felf of 
Stocks, either of Kernels 1n your Nurſery, 
or in your Fields, Hedge-rows, or other 
Places, of Crab-ſtocks, either naturally 
growing or planted there, which having 
{tood a year or two, are fit to be grafted 
on : Then you muſt furniſh your felt with 
Grafts ſuitable to your deſign. 
| Choice of Before you cut your Grafts, conſider 
{| £7475 what Fruits you are moſt inclinable to pro- 
pagate. But ſeeing that my intentions are 
only to treat of Drinks, I {hall only men- 
tion here ſnch Apples that are proper for 
Cider, although otherwiſe uſeful, and to j 
be preferred, in ſome caſes, betore the other 
forts that are leſs apt for the Mull. 

Cider- 
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Cider-frait may be divided into three 
Parts: Firſt, Such that are for making ear- 
ly Cider, or for the preſent drinking. Se- 
condly, Such that are for making the beſk, 
rich, Oyly, Spicy.and highly-reliſhed Czder, 
and alſo long-laſting. Thirdly, Such that 
are uſeful Fruit for the Table, yet making 
a very pleaſant and acceptable Czder. 

As for the firſt Claſhs, the Codlir 1s the 
earlic{t, beſt bearer, and caſte't ro be propa- 
gated : You may graft them on Stocks as 
you do other Fruit, which will accelerate 
and augment their bearing z but you may 
ſave that labour and trouble, it you plant 
the Cions, Slips, or Cuttings of them in the 
Spring-time, a little before their budding 3 
by which means they will proſper very 
well, and ſoon become Trees; but theſe 
are nyre ſubject to the Canker than thoſe 
that are grafted. 

Theſe, of all the ſorts of Apple-trees, 
agree beſt in a near Neighbourhood of 
their own Species; for ſet them as cloſe as 
you will, they will thrive, and bear very 
well : therefore are they fit to plant in 
Rows, Walks, and Avennes, and makea 
very graceful and pleaſant proſpect. 

It 18 uſual with ſome to. plaſh them to 
Poles,to make a Palliſade-hedge with them; 
E 4 which 
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which 1s not commendable, becauſe they 
are pithy Trees, and ill endure to be lopt, 
thriving beſt when permitted to ſhoot up- 
right, and bear the more. They delight 
alſo in ſhady Groves or Walks. 

The next 1s the CZenrnet-Moyle, which de- 
lights moſt to grow fingle from its Compa- 
ny ; but as for its being grafted or growing 
of Sets, 1t 1s very much like the Codlzz. 
This Fruit makes by far the better Czder, 
and 1s for preſent drinking, and almoſt e- 
quals the belt of C7ders. 

There are alſo ſeveral other Summer- 
Fruits that yield very good Cider, and fit 
to be propagated, were they not too plea- 
{ant to the taſte, tempting idle Perſons to 
waſte the Fruit, and injure the Trees. 

Of the ſecond Claflis, is the Redſtreak, 
which 15 now the moſt univerſally celebra- 
ted for its Juice, of any Apple this I{land 
yields: It 1s one of the forts of }Vildings 
of Herefordſhire, and tor the excellency of 
its Liquor, 1s now ſpread into moſt Parts 
of England. There are ſeveral ſorts of 


them, the one more red than the other, and 


ws called the Red Red-ſtreak; another 
there 15 that is more pleaſing to the Palate 
than the former. 


The 
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The Redftreak, is to be preferred for 
your Plantation to any other Apple what- 
ſoever,eſpecially remote from your Houſe. 
Firſt, Becauſe it yiclds the beſt of Britiſh 
Drinks. Secondly, Becauſe the Fruit is 
harſh and unpleaſant, not tempting the 
Palates of lewd Perſons. Thirdly, The Tree 
thrives 1n as mean Land as any other Ap- 
ple whatſoever, being a ſpontaneous Plant 
at firſt. Fourthly, It's a conſtant Bearer, 
being a Wilding, enduring (more than the 
greater part of other Fruit) the ſeverity 
of the ſharp Springs, ſometimes deſtru- 
ive tothole that are more tender. Fifth- 
ly, The Tree bears in a few years after its 
grafting, recompencing betimes the Indu- 
{try and Coſt of the Planter; the delay 
whereof mn other Fruits, having been a 
principal Obſtacle to the great Deſign of 
Planting, Sixthly, The Tree 1s low and 
humble, and ſo more of them may be 
planted in a like quanticy of Land, than 
the taller Trees, which ſhade the Ground 
more. Seventhly, The lowneſs of the Trees 
prevents the ſharp Winds 1n the Spring, 
and the Fruit of them are not ſo apt to 
be blown off in the Autumn. Eighthly, 
This Fruit exceeds all other Apples in the 
Kitchin, for the time they laſt. . 
ut 
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But its obſerved, that the Cider made 
of the Redſtreak is not in all places alike, 


although 1t be a curious Liquor 1n moſt 
Places, excelling moſt Czders. Yet in ſome 


Lands other Apples may make a better Cz- | 


der : As the Golden Pippin being a delicate 
Apple, yields a Juice in many places ex- 
ceeding the Redſtreak : So that if your 
Land be rich, inclining tothe Pippin Fruit, 
the Golden Pippin will very well deſerve 
a place in your Plantation, being a very 
great Bearer, and the Fruit one of the beſt 
for the Table as well as the M:/. 

There is another fort of Apple, which 
doubtleſs is one of the moſt natural Br:tif 
Fruits we have : It's very probable it is in 
many places in this Ifle 5 but in Hampſhire 
near Petersfrel4, known by the name of the 
Weſtbury Apple , 1o called from the Villa 
where the old Trees ſtood that yielded 
the Grafts to its Neighbours. It 1s a fair 
green and dark-coloured Fruit, having 
on the ſunny ſide of them ſome red ſtripes, 
the Rind or Pill exceeding tough , the 
Fleſh ſpongy, and not inclining to rot, 
although rudely handled, it the Fruit hang 
long enough on the Trees until they are 
ripe, which will be with the lateſt. This 
Fruit 1s not to be eaten, by reaſon of its 


tough, 
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tough, rough, and auſtere ſubſtance and 
taſte, until Chriſtmas ; they may be kept 
until Mzdſummer tollowing, and are to be 
preferr'd for any Culinary uſes. The Trees 
are great Bearers, and thrive in any cold 
and moiſt Land, and it's probable in barren 
Land, it being a natural Fruit to this 
County, and endures all Weathers. For 
whick properties of being hardy, unpa- 
latable whilſt on the Trees, (a worſe Ap- 
ple then being not to be found) well-bear. 
1ng, durable, and uſeful, the more ingenu- 
ous Neighbours have increaſed them. Of 
which Fruit hath been made Cider far ex- 
celling any Redſtreak, that could be there 
obtained, and it's probable may exceed 
any other Ciders, ſo that the Fruit be not 
ground until December at ſooneſt, about 
which time the ſtrong Fibres that are di- 


| ſperſt throughout the ſubſtance of the Fruit 
| are weakned, whereby its toughneſs and 


roughneſs is abated, and its Juice more 


| cafily ſeparable from the Marc, and more 
' maturated by being ſo long contain'd 
within its thick Coat. For theſe hard, du- 


_— 


rable, rough, and ſharp Fruits make the 
worſt Cider, if ground from the Trees, or 
ſoon after, and the beſt when they have 
been kept until time hath throughly di- 
geſted their Juice. The 
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or John- 
Apples. 


The Dexx-ar, fo called. from: its long 
laſting, continuing near two years, is an 


Apple not much unlike the Weſtbury Ap- | 


ple laſt mentioned 3 for it 1s a-true old 
Britiſh Fruit, agrees with all Soils z and 
where the Pzppzn Fruits are ſo ſubjed to 
the Canker, that it's labour loſt to plant 
them, there the Derx-ar flouriſhes even 
to excels, and 1ts Rind ſo clean that no 


ather Tree is to -be compared to it. The | 


Tree is more apt to aſpire than any other 


Apple-tree 3 its Eranches grow very unt- | 


form, and therefore may be planted near 


one to the other in Rows, but thoſe Rows 


at a fair diſtance : By which way of plant. 
ing, fair and beautiful Avernzes may be 
made, yielding Fruit as well as Shade. 
They are great Bearers, and hardy againſt 
all Winds and Blaſts. The Fruit fo well 
known ro be hard, ſharp, and unpalata- 
ble Fruit from the Tree, that it's freed 
from the dangers ſweeter Fruit are ſubject 
unto; they hang very long on the Trees 
before they are ripe, and then being. laid 
up until December or after, and ground, 
yield a very delicate Cider, ſurpaſſing moſt 
others : And I hope I ſhall hereafter be 
able to give an account of its improve- 


ment by its long keeping: For ſuch ſweet * 


Juices 
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Juices preſſed out of ſuch durable Fruit, 
without all peradventure will be much 
meliorated by time 3 but this I find; that 
it will ſoon ferment, and therefore muſt 
be drawn off the Lee in a few days. 

This Fruit being a common Fruit,and in 
ſome places but a Hedg-truit, and yielding 
but a thin ſowr Juice, being ground from 
the Tree, hath been of late {highted; New- 
er Fruit, like new Faſhions, taking place 
and gaining eſteem, when in-trurh there 


{ is ſcarce a better Fruit to be planted than 
this Dexx-an, for the beauty of the Tree, 


and quick growth, wherein it excels, its 
liking all Grotinds, and great bearing, the 
Fruit enduring all Weathers, long laſting, 
its moſt pleaſant Liquor that it yields, and 
I doubt not but therein it will alſo be ſaid 
to excel, and its various Utes in the Kit- 
chin, and its preſerrence at the Table when 
moſt other Fruits are paſt. 

Others there are alſo that are very ex- 
cellent for this uſe ; as the E//zot, the Sto- 
ken- Apple, ſeveral forts of M#ſts and Fil- 
lets, Fc. 


Of the third Claſſrs are Pippins and Per- Pipzins 


mains, which make a very pleaſant Cider : 7 Per- 


bat of all Table-fruit, the Gi/iflower and 
the Marigold-apple (ſometimes called Fohrs 


Permain, 


'| 
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Permain, the Kate-apple, and the Onion- 
apple) are to be preferred, eſpecially mix- 
ed, bearing with them the Marks, viz. a 
{treaky Coat, of good Cider-apples., The 
Golden-rennet, the Harvey-apple, and the 
Lueening, are very good Cider-apples. 

The Marzrgold being laid up for fix or 
cight Weeks, until it be mellow, and then 
ground, yield the moſt luſcious and ſac- 
charine Juice of any Fruit whatever that 
I have known, which being well kept will 
doubtleſs prove good C7der, when 1t 1s at 
the height of its maturity. 

There are ſome ſorts of Land on which 
Apple-trees will not proſper well, and are 
more apt for the Pear-treez as the cold, 
oravelly, clayiſh, wild, and ſtony Land, 
on which this Tree, eſpecially the more 


wild ſort of Pear, will thrive exceeding 
well. 


The Pear, when it has room enough fo ſpread, 
Where it has warmth ſufficient over head, 
IF it be ſeconded by the wet ground, 

With Blfſoms, and ſwelling Fruits will be 


crown”®d. 


Perry being near of kin, for its excel- 
lency, to Cider, and the Pear-free far ex- 
ceceding 
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ceeding the Apple-tree for its greatneſs and 
fruitfulne(s; there having been one very 
lately, not far from Roſs in Herefordſhire, 


that was as wide in the Circumference as 


| three Men could encompaſs with their ex- 


tended Arms, and of ſo large a Head that 


the Fruit of it yielded ſeven Hogſheads of 


Perry 1n one Year, as I was credibly in- 


| formed. 


The Choakze Pears of Worceſterſhire and 
thoſe adjacent Parts, or the Horſe-pear, and 
Bareland-pear,and Bosbury-pear,are clteem- 
ed the beſt for the Prels, bearing almoſt 
their weight of excellent Liquor. The 
more coloured any Pear is, the better. 
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Plams are not-to be rejected from our Plums. 


Plantations of Wine-yielding Fruits, it be- 
ing preſumed, that by a right ordering they 


{ may yicld one of the belt Drinks, eſpeci- 
| ally the Dawſon; any of them being eaſily 
] propagated, and bear well. 


In a good mellow Soul, ſcarce any Tree Cherries. 


will yield more of Fruit,than the Flanders- 
Cherry-tree, and that Fruit alſo plenty of a 
brisk Vinous Liquor 3 which well prepared, 
1s worthy of your eſteem. | 

There 1s great variety of this Fruit, ac- 
cording to which may alſo the like variety 
cf curious Liquors be made, : 
O 
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G:r/cber- Of Gooſeberries, Currants, and Rasber- 
v5 ries, there is but little variety, the faireſt 
 Ruerries, Of either being to be preferr'd, yielding 
| the beſt Juices, and bearing the greateſt 


| quanrities of Fruit. 

| _ SECT. II. 

| Of Grafiing. 
Hiw to Having reſolved on your. Fruit, you 
chuſe muſt ek your Grafts of ſach Trees that 


Grafts, 


are to be grafted from the beſt bearing 
Trees, and from-ſuch Boughs or Sprigs that 
are moſt apt tobearz and,as a Y7rtuoſo well 
obſerved, from the Tree, the Spring betore, 
Its bearing Year, if it be a Tree that (as 
many uſually do) bears every other Year. 
| As for the fize, let them: be but ſhort, 
| with two or three Eyes or Buds at moſt, 
_ and thoſe the nearer together, the better. 
Grafts are uſually cut a little below the 
Knot or -Joint of the laſt Years growth, 
hecauſe the Wood 1s there hard, and the 
Rind thick, to ſhoulder well on the Stock ; 
but the ſmalleſt Top will grow, though of 
the laſt Years growth only : yet the Grafts 
of two or three Years growth cut ſhort 
(and the Buds that are likely. to bloflom 
|| broken off) are beſt on large and well- 
rooted 
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rooted Stocks, where they make. the beſt 
ſhoots, and- are not fo eafilyſubjett to the 
inconveniencies of the more flender. 
When once'the Leaf is wholly off, and 
before the Tree begins again to bud, Grafts 
then cut, may be kept until the Spring or 
Grafting-time, the ends being ſtuck in the 
Ground, and tranſported or carricd to any 
remote Place : If the ends be ſtack in 
Clay, or in a Turnip, or they bound up in 
green Moſs, or being wrapped in oyPd or 
Waxen Leather, the intent being to keep 
them cool, and from the exficcating winds: 
for in froſty and windy Weather, Trees ta- 
ken np and not yet planted, being laid in a 
Cellar, or fuch-like place, are preſerved, 
when otherwiſe expoſed to the Wind, 
though much more colJ, are deſtroyed. 
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To beep 
Grafts; 


Although you may graft and inoculate Time fir 
almoſt at any time of the year, either by 94/6 


beginning early/in the Autumn, and by 
pRn—_ them from the cold; or by 

eeping your Grafts cut and {tuck in the 
Stonnd in the ſhade, to impede their 
growth in the Spring, and fo graft them 
on. the ſappy Stocks, or by bndding in 
Summer 3 yet the principal times for graft- 
ing are the Months of Fazrary and Febry- 


ary, for Cherries, Pears, Plums, and for- 
| 


ward 


_, 
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ward Fruitsz and March for Apples. A 
mild open Weather is beſt, and moſt 
propitious for this work 3 which if that 
invite, 1t 1s not good to ſtay for worſe. 
Yet obſerve, that a Graft ſometimes 
before cut and ſtuck in the Ground, and 
then grafted at the riſing of the Sap, 
takes better than thoſe that are gratted fo 


{oon as cut. 


The reaſon alledged is, becauſe the Graff 
being ſeparated from the Tree from 
whence it had its nouriſhment, and having 
for ſometime waſted its Sap, when it comes 
toa freſh ſapply, more greedily attracts 4t 
than if it had never been expoſed to ſuch 
an Expence. Whichamongſtt many others 
isa very good Argument, that all Vege- 
tables, as well Trees that ſhed their Leaves 
inthe Winter as others, require and have a 
continual ſupply and aſcent of Sap after the 
Leaf is fallen throughout the whole Win- 
ter (except it be whilſt extream Frofts 
check its motion) to maintain them in their 
viridity and vegetable Life : As appears by 
the ſwelling of Buds of many Trees in the 
midſt of Winter, &c. The deſcent of Sap 
in Trees being only a vulgar Error. 

But the more general rifing of the Sap 
here, 1s upon the approaching of the Sz 

| into 
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, of Trees into another, for its melioration 5 


; poſed, the moſt antient way, is the, grafting 
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into our Northern Hemiſphere, opening 
the Pores ef the Earth, and which by its 
vital and attractive heat and influence, 
diſlolves the Bonds of that Spirit of the 
World that flows into all Vegetables, and 
from them into Animals, - to the maintain- 
ing of that Univerſal Harmony that is in 
the Proceſſes of Natitre. 

Several ways, in ſeveral Ages, have been 
found out for the grafting of one Species 


Manner of 
Grafting, 


no Hiſtory mentioning its firſt diſcovery, 
although it has been long practiſed. 

Et ſzpe alterias ramos impune Videmnus ag 
Vertere in alterius , mutatamq; inſita mala. 


And oft without unparing we may ſee 
The Boughs of one gratF'd in another Tree. 


The moſt common, and, as may be ſup- 


im the Stock ; and thatis, either by clea- 

ving the Stock, 'or grafting in the Rind, 

or by Whip-grafting. "ge 
Grafting in the Cleft, 'is to cut off the <1. 

Stock at a ſmooth Place at the height you 

intend ; and if the Stock be {ſinall; from 

one to three Inches Diameter, then cleave 


Þ* 2 It, 
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it,that the ſlit nay beon the ſmootheſt fide 


of the Stock 3, and fit your Graft, ſhoulde- 


ring it at a Joint or Bud, joyning the 1n- 
ſide of the Rinds, exaCtly. 

The inconveniencies this manner of 
Grafting is ſubje& unto, 1s, that the Stock 
being f{lit, the Rain is apt toget-in and de- 
cay the Stock, and ſometime the Graff 
withal : Therefore caution muſt,be- uſed, 
not only the firſt year, but until the Head 
of the Stock be covered to-defend_ it from 
wet by good lnteing of it, or. by Wax 
which 15s the beſt. ct. 


IntheRind. But if the Stock exceed three Inches di- 


ameter, or thereabouts, the beſt way 15 to 
graft in the Rind or. Bark, which, is done 
with a Wedge made of Ivory, Box, or 0- 
ther hard Wood, made of a flat half-ronnd 
Form, tapering to a Point 3 and force the 
ſame in between the Rind and the Stock, 
until. you have made _ the Paſſage wide 
enough for the Graft, the end whereof 
muſt be cut after the ſame Form, with the 
Rind peeld.off, preſerving on as much of 
the inner Rin4 as you can, and making the 
Graft to ſhoulder.well on the Stock. Thus 
may you ſet many Grafts round the Stock 3 
and the more there are, the ſooner will 
they cover the Stock, 

This 
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This manner of Grafting in the Rind 
hath alfo its inconvenience. For the Graffs 
uſually make large Shoots the firſt year, 
which in caſe the Wind happen to blow 
ſtrongly on the oppoſite {ide of the Stock to 
where the Graff 1s, commonly itis broken 
off, having as yet no other hold than in 
the Rind, and being top heavy withal, is 
ealily broken 3 to prevent which you muſt 
nip off the Shoot with your Nails, that it 
aſpire not too high, and abate ſome of the 
broader Leaves, which like Sails to a Ship, 
give the Wind an advantage 3; by which 
means the Graff will be more ſtubborn and 
able to reſiſt the Wind, and the next years 
Shoots* will ſpread the better. And then 
the danger will not be ſogreat,b=cauſe that 
which grows ſo plentifully at the joyning 
of the Graff and Stock this year, being but 
fappy Rind, the next will be Wood. 


J3 


If the Stock be under an Inch in diame- Whip grafte 


ter, then the - beſt way 1s to whip on the 
Grafts; that is to ſay, if the Stock be big- 
ger than the Graft, tn cut the Stock off 
at the ſmootheſt Place, and a little floping. 
Some place the Graff to the upper fide of 


- the Slope, and ſome to the lower, whichis 


the better way, that the Rind or Bark may 
cover the ſooner : on which (ide ſoever it 


F 3 be, 


ing. 
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be,the Rind muſt be pared away,beginning 
eaſily, and fo deeper upwards; nntil you 
cut tothe Wood at the top.z then pare the 
end of the Graft accordingly, leaving it 


with a full and broad Shoulder to reſt on 


the top of the Stock, and fit it aptly to the 
Stock, and bind it on with Hemp, Yarn, 
Baſle, or ſuch hike ; but if the Graft and 
Stock be near of a ſize, then cut the Graft 
aſlope, and the end of the Stock likewiſe, 
and bind then) together Rind to Rind. 
This is the beſt way of Grafting, the in- 
conveniencies that attend both the other, 
here being prevented. For in thisthe Graf 
ſoon covers the Stock which is not jmpair- 
£4 by flitting, and the Graft having its 
Wood as well as its Rind bound to the 
Stock, is not ſo apt to break off, as that 
which 1s Grafted only inthe Rind, nor is 
the Graff apt to be top heavy. the Stock 
being ſmaller affording not fo plentiful 
nouriſhment. For where the Sap flows 
moſt liberally the Woad is maſt ſoft, and 
where more thinly, there the Wood 1s har- 
der and beſt able to bear the ſhock, 
Tf the Tree and Stock ſtand near toge- 
ther, they may be united, by paring away 
the Rind of both, and binding them toge- 


yer uni] they are pertefily joyned 5, then 


may 
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may Jo" cut away the Branch that former- 
ly ted to the Graft, and leave it to extract 
its nouriſhment from the Stock.” 

When your Grafts are placed as they Lating of 
onght in their Stocks, then muſt you apply ##* 
good Lute or Clay mixed with new Horſe- 
dung (without the Straw) and well tem- 
pered, to prevent chapping 3 which pre- 
ſerves the Heads of the Stocks moiſt, that 
the Rind or Bark may cover them the ſoon- 
er ; and defends them from the extremi- 
ties of cold, wet, and drought : but if the 
Stocks be ſmall, a little Soft-wax well em- 
plaiſtered on them, is eaſter done, and pre- 
ſerves them better than the other. Always 
remember to cut the Ligaments off thoſe 
Grafts you whipt on, about Midſummer 
following. | 

If you uſe Wax in Luting your Grafts, 
take of that ſort of Soft-wax that 1s abovea 
year old, and hardned in keeping, that it 
may not wax ſoft by the heat of the Sun, 
as new ſoft Wax is apt to do. For then the 
Bees will, by little and little, deprive your 
Graffs of their defence 3 but to make your 
Wax fit for your purpoſe, putitin a Baſon 
of warm Water;and ſo from Stock to Stock 
take 1t out asyolrneed it, applying it im- 
mediately' whilſt it is warm, you may al- 

F 4 {0 


{ſo with a moderately hot Iron fere the-edg- 

es and cloſures of 'the Wax, to prevent 

the inſinuating moiſture from getting in. 
' xwmma Some of late have attempted -to raiſe 
F| nerofgroft- Nurſeries or Plantations, by whipping the 
| ng: Graff to a piece of a Root of a Tree of the 
| ſame Species, and ſo to plant it in the 
Ground, a little lower than the grafting 
Place,that the Earth may cover the wound, 
that the Roor may feed the Graff, as the 
Stock doth in the former ways. Thus with 
the Root of one Crab-tree cut in pieces, may 
you raiſe twenty or thirty Apple-trees. And 
thus may you unite the Gratt to a Stock of 
a different kind, whereby new. Fruits may 
be produced, and the old meliorated 5 the 
wound being within the Ground, and not 
| obvious to the extreamsof the Weather, 
'Þ This only is objected, that the Tree grows 
1 but lowly, moſt affecting expedition in 
theſe Affairs. 

For it cannot be expected that a. piece 
of a Root, newly planted, ſhonld fo rea- 
dily attra&t Sap as that which hath bcen 
fixed before in the Ground : andif it doth 
not, how then can 1t afford plentiful nou- 
riſhment to a Graff, which is required in 
the uniting of the Graft to the Stock ? for 
1n ſouldring of wounds, more radical mw 
tare 
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ſture-is' required than in an ordinary pre- 
ſervative Curculaticn.. And 1n this caſe you 
have a threefold want of ſap or nouriſh- 
ment, the one-occalioned by the remove 
of the Root : For every Plant that hath a 
Fibrous or branched Root, being remo- 
ved, although the whole Root be preſer- 
ved entire, yet demonſtrateth a fenſible 
defect of Sap at the firſt, until the Earth be 
wellſettled abour it.: Therefore planting 
in liquid Earth,like Pap,is to be commend- 
ed. The next want is cauſed by wound- 
ing the Root, for a wound in the Root 
doth abate the vital Sap of the Root and 
Tree as well as a wound in the Branch: 
Foralthough there be no deſcent of Sapin 
Trees; yet the Roots or Trunks of a Tree 
being cut, the Sap or Spirit of the Tree 
will expend it felt by a retrograde as well 
as by a duet Motion ; theretore the Root 
muſt be ſometime in the Ground before its 
wound be healed, and new Fibres emitted 
to obtain a recruit of Sap. The laſt de- 
fect is of a ready ſupply to unite the Stock 
and Graff, which we may perceive is ſoon 
done, where the Stock hath been fixed 
before the Graffing, yielding plentiful Sap ; 
when in other caſes where the Stock 1s but 
newly planted, the Graft hath been ſtar- 
ved 
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Inoculation. 


Of Propagating Fruit-trees. Chap. 4: 
ved-for want of nouriſhment, -and rate! 
makesa fair Tree, unleſs it agree very well 
with the Soil. [And therefore, whatever 
ſome pretend, this way of Grafting in the 
Root. 1s not to. be commended for this 
le. x 

Several ſorts of Fruits are beſt inocula- 
ted, and ſome indifferent either way, as 
Cherries, Plums, 8&:c. The time'for this 
work, 1s-from the middle of: Je, to the 
middle of Arguſt, as the ſeaſon of the year 
is either forward or late. 

The Buds you are to chooſe from Shoots 
of - the - ſame years growth 3 which if by 
carriage in the Air, or otherwiſe, they are a 
little withered, you may revive them by 
ſetting themin Water; which will make the 
Buds come the cleaner from the Wood. 

To prepare the Stock, take the cleaneſt 
part of the Stock, and cut the Rind a- 
thwart, and from the middle thereof lit 
down the Rind near an Inch in length, 
that both cuts may reſemble a T : then cut 
off the Sprig out of which you take your 
Bud a little above 1t, and about half an 
Inch below it, and lit the ſhort' Piece of 
the Sprig in your handin the midſt, leaving 
the Bud on one ſide; then with your Quill 
in form of a Goudge, beginning above the 
Bud 


| 
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Bud, + divide:the Rind from the remaining 
Piece of | the Sprig, ſo that the Bud be firm 
inthe Rind which take, holding it by the 
Piece of the Stalk of the Leaf which is left 
uncut off; and after you have opened the 
place in the Stock, by dividing the Rind 
from the Wood gently, and not too deep, 
place in the Bud, and cloſe the Rind of it 
to the Rind above, and the two Lappets of 
the Rind of the Stock over the Rind of the 
Bud, ard bind it over with Woollen-Yarn. 
Then about a'Month after,obſerve whether 


_the Bud (over which the Yarn was not to 
go) begreenornot : if it be, then inbind . 


It, -and the next Spring cur off the Stock 
about an Inch above the Bud. 

- Alſo.the ſlit may be made upwards, and 
ſo the Rind at the bottom of the Scutcheon 
ar Bud fitted to-the Rind of the Stock be- 
low, infteadof that above: Andit may be 
perform'd by cutting a ſquare place in the 
Stock,and fitting into it a ſquare Scutcheon 
with the Bud in it, and binding it cloſe. 


T9 


Some ſorts of Fruits may be propagated ® £. 


by Layers or Slips, as the Codling, the Ger- 
net-Moil, and the Creeping Apple : the Vine, 
Currant, and Gooſeberry, are alſo propaga- 
ted by either of theſe ways, 


Several 


or Slips. 
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By Kernels. 
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- Several new and good Species of Fruits 

have been raiſed by Kernels: but for expe- 

dition, certainty, and advantage, the other 
are the better ways. 


SDJ. AY; 
Of tranſplanting Trees. 


Having raiſed. your Nurſery, or other- 
wiſe provided. your ſelf of a competent 
number of Trees,and feltected your Ground 
whereon you intend to plant them z conſi- 
der how to diſpoſe of the Trees to your 
beſt advantage : that is, to plant your tall 
Standard-Trees in ſuch places where you 
intend to make uſe of theLand for Gra- 
ſing, that they may be above the reach of 
Cattel, But mn ſuch mw where:you can | 
diſpence with the abſence' of Catte], and 
uſe the Land only for the Sythe or Spade, 
there it is beſt to plant dwarf or low- 
grafted Trees, for ſeveral Reaſons. 1. You 
may plant more of them on the like quanti- 
ty of Land, becauſe the Shadow of the one 
Tree doth not reach the ground-of the 
other, as that of the tall Trees doth. 
2. Thelow Trees ſooner attain to be Fruit- 
bearing Trees, and grow fairer than the 
tall; the Sap in them waſting 1n its long 

| paſlage, 
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$77 of re in the ſhorter Trees expends 
it ſelf ſoon inthe Branches. 3. The low- 
er and'broad fpreading Tree 1s the greater 
bearer, by reaſon the: Bloſſoms in the 
Spring are not- ſo obvious to the. bitter 
blaſts, nor the Fruit in the Autumn to the 
fierce and deſtructive Winds. 4. Fruits are 
more eaſily gathered from a low than a tall 
Tree, beating or ſhaking down Fruit from 
ſuch Trees, being to be rejected by all ju- 
dicious Gideriſts. '5. Any Fruit on a low 
well-ſpread Tree, is better and fairer than 
that on a tall Tree, by the ſame reaſon that 
the Tree; isfaifer, that is, that the Sap is nor 
ſo much' waſted in the low and humble 
Tree, as1n the tall and lofty. 

- * This way of planting dwart-Trees is but 
lately 1a- uſe, deriving its original from 
France, whence the Poet adviles, 


In open Plains on which the warm Sun lies, 
There let your Trees aſpire. In Grounds in- 
clos | 
Let a Dwarf-race of Fruit-trees be diſposd, 
W. boſe Boiighs are round and ſhort : not Bo- 
ies tall, | 


Let not any one think it a diſparage- 
ment to our Nation, to imitate the excel- 
' lencies 
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lencies of any other, nor think that onr 
Forefathers were ſo wiſe, as to know all 
things 3 every Race of ManKind, and every 
Age endeavouring to improve the Actions 
of the former, do afluredly diſcover ſome- 
thing better than what was before'; or at 
leaſt bring into praftiſe' that which before 
they concealed. The ſame Poet adviſes 
you to 


Follow theſe precepts rather much, then thoſe 

Which our own Antient Husb andmen im- 
poſe. | 

The former age nmſt all its claims reſign, 

Now all theſe Arts in perfe luſtre ſhine. 


- Yet 1s there caution to be uſed in'the 
railing of Fruit-trees from Dwarfs. For if 
you let them ſpread too- much near the 
Ground, thoſe tnder Branches rob the up- 
per of their nouriſhment, and make them 
incline tothe Canker : Therefore yearly 
take away thoſe letler over-dripped Sprigs 


, or Branches, that the other maſter Boughs 


may proſper the better ; preventing never- 
thele(s their too high aſpiring, by topping 
the upper ſhoots. 

Although you may remove a Tree any 
time of the year, and yet fo that it may 
grow : 


* Wie Re. 4 
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grow +Yet if you defign to remove your 
Trees that - he _ well, and that 
you may. chooſe your time 3 the moſt pro» 
per Seaſon is - at the fall of the Leaf, or 
when you perceive that the Sap doth no 
longer ſenſibly aſcend, ſo as to afford nou- 
riſhment tothe Leaf; which is uſtally-about 
the end of September : and ſo you may con- 
tinue removing all the Month of' OFober, 
and the beginning of November, beforeghe 
more cold Weather prevents you : 'yet'if 
the Weather be open, you may remove till 
the” Frees begin: to Bud: It 
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Before you take up the Tree, it is pod; 0bſervat;- 


with a Making-Stone, or piece of Chalk, 


? ty 


or {uck-like, to mark one coaſt of ' every 
Tree, either Eaſt, Weſt, North, or Sonth, 2s 
you pleaſe z that when you plant them a 
gain, you may remember to plant that 
marked fide to the ſame Coaſt it rended 
unto before: which was antiently adviſed 
by Virgil, | | 


ninetiane Celi regionem in cortice- ſighant's 

Ut quo queque mods ſteterit, qui parte ca- 
bores 

Auſtrinos tulerit 5 que terga obverterit axi, 


Reſtituant. 


All 


an 


/plant« 
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Alſo Heavens quarters on the Bark * they 
ſeore, | | 

That they 'may Coaſt it as it was before, 

Which Southern heat ſuſteyn'd which vicw'd 
the Pole. - 


And doubtleſs is very neceſlary, .in-. Trees 
that are large the ſmaller, or, fuch that 
have grownin cloſe Nurſeries, being not 
capable of any conliderablealteration'trom 
any, Aſpett of the Heavens. | 

Here alſo note, . That 1n cafe a Tree, as 
it ſtands before removal, hath the benefit 
of the Eaſt or Weſt Sun more than of. the 
Soxth ; then where you plant that Tree 
give that fide, that before had that advan- 

e, the like again in its new place: which 
although it varies from the former polituve 
direQions, yet not from the reaſon of it. 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas. 


Having thts marked your Trees, take 
them up with as large Roots as you can, e- 
ſpecially the ſpreading Roots. Therefore 
it is beſt to keep the Spade from-coming 
to0 near the Tree: and when you have ſur- 
rounded the Tree at a good diſtance, en- 
deavour to raiſe as much Earth as you can 
with the Tree; but it it be to carry far, 
ſhake it off. In 


S 
, 
| 
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In the: planting of. -yaur. Trees, abate- 


the down-right Roots, leaving thole.that 


ſpread : forit 1s0bſerved; that the more the 


Root ſpreads, the more the Branches ;, tall 
Trees uſually extending their Roots deep- 


c{t, as Virgil obſerved of the /tſeulws, 


que quantum vertice ad auras 


Hthereas, tantum radice in Tartara tendit, 


How much to Heav'n her ſpreading Branches 


ſhoot, | 


vo much towards Hell extends her fixed : 


| Root. 


Of thoſe Roots you leave, prune only: 


the- ends by cutting-,them- hke unto a 1 
Hinds foot on the, under-f1de, they will 


put forth new Roots the better. | 
In caſe Trees have lain ſome time out of 
the ground, or been carried in the Wind 
that their Roots ſeem to be dry, ſet them 
over-night in Water, immerging only the 
Roots, and it will very much revive them. 
Or when you plant them, after you, have 
added an indifferent quantity of Earth,caſt 
in a.Pail or more of Water, as the large- 
neſs of the Foſs requires z which not cnly 
quickens the Root, but makes the Earth 
G adhere 
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adhere 40- the *Roots, which otherwiſe || : 
would/lie light/ and hollow about them :; || ' 
the Air much incommoding;: the Root of 
any. Plant whatever. | 

Accordrng to the-Nature of the- Ground 
or depth of the Mold, ſo. make your hole 
more or leſs deep, wherein you plant your | 
Tree : 1& it be-a cold or ſpringy Ground, | 
then-plant near the ſartace of 1t, and-raiſe || 
the Earthat tome diſtance round the Tree 3 
but in-any Ground,plant not too deep : for 
you may obſerve in many Plantations, Trees 
thrive beſt where:the Roots run near-the 
ſurface, andnot at all where planted deep. 
The Roots of themſelves naturally tend- 
1ng-either wide-or-deep, as they find nutri- 
ment, although you plant them- ſhallow 3 | 
but it you plant-them. deep, it's againſtthe | 
nature of Roots totend upwards, although } 
ſometimes it may'iſo happen, but rarely. 

It is good to dig the hole or foſs deep 
and wide. and to fill the bottom with-good 
Mold, either the Turf or paring of Land,or 
well-tempered Street-dirt, or the ſediment 
of haſty Currents that ſettle in bottoms of 
Pools or Ditches, or rotten Vegetables, or 
burnt Earth, or any thing that will either 
mend or alter the Ground, and that is pro- 
per tor vour- Trees : fill it to ſuch a conve- 

nent 
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nient heighr, that yon may plane your 
Tree on the top of it 3 and[therradd:good- 
Mold about the Root, and dilute it with” 
Water, as before1s direfted. Then level 
the Earth aboutthe Tree, ſo that it may 
not be too high to 1njure its Bark, and fo 
that the Water may rather fall towards; 
than from-the Tree. 

After you have placed your Tree t9 
your Mind, and covered the Roots with 
go00d natural Mold, then take a Wheel- 


barrow full or two of Street-dirt, or dirt 


tempered bythe trampling of Cartel, rhore* 
eſpecially of Hogs, and cover the loofe' 
ground abonr the Free,” and pat-it {mooth' 
with the back of your Spade plaſter like in- 
clining towards the Tree; this may-belaid* 
two or three Inches thick, and in breadth 
two or three Foot round from the Tree, by 
which means the loofe Earth will be pre- 
ſerved moiſt, and the Weeds prevented' 
from too ſudden a growth. This Coat be- 
119 1n imitation of broad Stone or Planck 
which, laid round about a newly planted 
Tree, adds mnch to its thriving, 

It you plant Standards, and in an open 
place,it 1s convenient to {take them the firſt 
year, fo that you be careful to prevent gal- 
hng them, by interpoſing a ſmall Wiſp of 

& 2 Hay 
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Hay. between the Tree and ſtake,and plant- 
ing thgſtake leaning towards the Coaſt you 
expettthe greateſt Winds:but the continu- 
ing the Stakes for ſeveral years, ruins many 
a good Tree, for the Tree will expet it 
always after 3 which weakneſs in a Tree 
may be remedied ,by lopping. of it, and 
then let it ſtand without ſtaking, and it 
will gather greater ſtrength in the Ground 
than before. | 

Prune the Heads of ſome forts of Trees 
that have but ſmall Pith, as Apple-trees, 
Pear-trees, &c. when you remove them, to 
proportion the Branch and Root as near 
as you can : but Walluut-trees, Cherry-trees, 
Plum-trees, &c. that have a large Pirh, are' 
not to be topp'd,, only ſome of the Side- 
branches may be taken away. 

Plant all Trees as near as you can into 
a better Mold than the place you remove . 
them from; but if you cannot obſerve this, 
yet mend the Earth in the Foſs wherein 
you plant your Tree, that. it may by de- 
grees be iniired toa worſe Soll, 

If yon have a defire to remove a T rce 
in the Summer-time, that you cannot ob- 
tain at any other more convenient Scaſon, 
rake of the Earth you digged out of the 
Foſs you intend to plant your Treein, and 

mix 


4 
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mix and temper it well with an-equal part 
of Cow-dung, and as mach WateFas will 
make it into a liquid Pap ; fill the Hole al- 
' moſt with this, and then let the Root of 
the Tree gently fink into it 3 cover it over 
with dry Earth or Turf: This Tree will 
proſper very well. | 

This is a good way to plant a Tree at 
other times withal, but then you need not 
uſe ſo much Cow-dung. 

As for the diſtance of Trees, 1t ought to 


be according to the nature of the Tree and 


Soil. If it bea large ſpreading Tree, and 
a rich Soil, Forty Foot is a good diſtance; 
if a Redſtreak, or ſuch like dwarfiſh ſhort- 
liv d Tree, Twenty Foot 1s enough be- 
tween them, eſpecially if the Ground be 
but indifferent. 

Always obſerve, that the greater the di- 
ſtance, the better the Sun meliorates the 
Fruit 3 and if the ground be good, the bet- 
ter do the Trees thrive; and the poorer ar 
drier the Ground 1s, the Trees being thick, 
the better they ſhadow it, and the more 
do the Trees proſper. 

If you deſign a Plantation of many ſorts 
of Fruits in one Plot, then may you plant 
your Apples and Pears the farther apart 3 
and between them, or in ſubordinate rows 
G 3 by 
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by them, may you plant Gherry-trees, Plun- 
trees, and ſuch like 3 and next unto them 
Filberds, Currants, Gooſeberries, 8&c. fo 
that if eyer the greater Trees ſpread far, 
by that time the lefler may be decayed : 
if thoſe do not, theſe may be renewed 
that nopart of the Plot may be fruitleſs. 

In caſe any Tree happen to decay, ha- 
ving ſtood long in that Place, fo that its 
Roots have attracted and exhauſted the 
ſtrength of the Farth appropriate to that 
Species of Fruit; In the room of ſuch 
Trees remember to plant one of another 
Species, as an Apple-tree in the room of a 
decayed Cherry, &* fic de ceteris; by 
which means the Roots of the latter Tree 
ſhall find new matter to maintain their 
Plant, that was not exhauſted by the for- 
mer; molt Land being weary in time of 
one Plant. 

After your Trees are planted, if you 
deſign them for dwarf or ſpreading Trees, 
then as they ſpring, and are apt to mount 
upwards, with the Nails of your Fingers 
may you nip off the tops of the aſpiring 
Branches 3 which makes the {14e-boughs 
{ſpread the better, checks the Sap, and 
thereby cauſcs the Tree to Frudttihe the 
ſooner, and the better, This way of pru- 
ning 
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ningim the Summer, 15 eaſter and better for 
the Tree than1n the Winter, becauſe the 


Sun heals the wound whiles the Branch 1s 


tender. - Sls 

In pruning Fruit-trees, be cautious of 
cutting off the ſmall Sprigs, which are the 
more apt to bear Fruit ; it being too uſual 
for ignorant Planters to beautihe. their 
Trees, by taking off theſe ſuperfluous 
Branches, as they term them, whereby. they 
deprive themſelves of. the Fruit. 

After your Trees are planted and pru- 
ned, it's good- to keep the Ground open 
about them, by digging or plowing it year- 
ly, which conduceth much to the advance- 
ment” of the growth of them, and theix 
preſervation from Moſs and other Dilcaſes. 


Culture mends bitter Plants; they then who 
break. 

The ſurface oftneſt up 5 who moſt their Rake 

And forked ry about the Roots employ 3 

They, the beſt Fruits, and nobleſt Trees. enjoy. 


This 15a Winter-work : anſwerable un- 
to that, in the Summer may you ſpread 
Fearn or other Vegetables about them, e- 
ſpecially whilſt they are young 3 it pre- 
{ſerves their Roots cool and moiſt : both 
G 4 which 
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which ought-to be done at a good diſtance 
from the Trunk ; it being a vulgar errour 
to dig or foil near the Tree only, the for- 
mer being of little effe&, the latter inju- 
ring the Bark; for:the Roots:that gather 
nouriſhment, and feed:the Tree, are thoſe 
that are fibrous and. remote 5 ſeeking new 
and freſh nouriſhment, the greater being 
only for conveyance of it to the Trunk. 

Swine which are pernitious to all Gar- 
dens, yet are profitable in an Orchard. 
Therefore after your Trees. have gained 
ſtrength enough to bear the rubbing 'of 
theſe Cattel, you may keep your Swine in 
your Orchard .all the Winter-ſeaſon un- 
ring'd, by which means your Orchard will 
not only be throughly.digg'd, birt enrich- 
ed by the Excrements of thoſe diggers: in 
the Spring you may level it over again, 
which will exceedingly conduce to the fer- 
tility of your Plantation. 

Thus Sw7xe, which never were account- 
ed aſeful whilſt alive, may now become the 
beſt improvers of your Orchards : repine 
not at the-loſs of your Graſs, that will 
not þe ſo. much prejudiced as yaur: Fruit 
meliorated, 
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SECT. V. 
Of the Propagating the Vine. 


Altera frumentis quoniam favet, altera BAc- virgil. 
cho ; 
Denſa magis Cereri, rari(ſuma queq; Lyzo. 


Since one Corn beſt affeFs, the other Vines'$ 
To Ceres Jad, to Bacchus thin inclines. 


A rich light ſandy Ground agrees beſt 5! fir the 
with this noble Plant: if the bottom "be me 
Chalk or Gravel about two foot under, 

It's not the worſe; if it incline much to 
Brambles, it will be kind tor the Vine, 
the flouriſhing of that Plant being a true 
mark of the aptneſs of the Ground for 
this. * The richneſs cf the Soil 15 not ſo 
much to be deſired, as the heat and drineſs 
of it; for a ſhort Vine, and tull of Knots 


or Joints, 18 molt proliick, and fitteſt for 


our Chmate. 
Bacchus loves.the Sunny Hills, ſays Virgil. Situatim 
The declivity of a Hill tow ards the South of the F 
is much to be preferred toa Level; a little ©" 
to the Eaſt or Weſt is not bad : if ie be 
defended by Hills on the North and North- 
Eaſt Coaſts, trom the ſeverity of thoſe 
Winds, 
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Winds, 1t will much add to the early ma- 
turity of your Grapes, Alſo, a lofty $i- 
tuation 1s not ſo much infeſted with Miſts, 
Fogs, and cold Dews, noxious to the Grape, 
as are the lower Grounds; and enjoyeth 
more of the benefit of the Sun, and is 
drier; which 1s very advantageous 10: ma- 
tarating this Fruit , not at all afteCting 
moiſture. | 

Prejarati- The Ground being Tartie,. and having 

ay 1 fo not been lately broken up, may be burn- 

the Vine, beat in June or July, which will much in- 
rich and lighten the Landz as 1s now 
<a in remote Countries, and: was in 
ormer Apes, elſe Vzrgil, as to barren Land, 
would not have ſaid, 


9—=——Szpe etiam ſteriles incendere profuit 
agros, 

Atque levem ſtipulam crepitantibus urere 
flammis. 


To burn dry Stubble, and the barren, Fields, 
In crackling Flames, oft handſome Profit 


nelas. 


Then in December or January trench in 
the Aſhes of your burnt Land, which may 
be ſpread in the beginning of the Winter, 

before 
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before any great Rains come , leſt they 
waſh in the Salt or nchneſs of them into the 
Ground only under or near the heaps, 
and ſo make the Ground unequally 
fruitful. 

Be ſure to make your Ranges from Eaft 
to Weſt; 'for the Sun will the better ſhine 
in between the Plants in the former and 
latter part of the day, and at Noon in the 
Summer-time the Sun will thine over the 
Ranges ; ſo that they-will enjoy the bene- 
fit of the Sun all the day by this means. 


Having thus prepared your. Ground, Sus 


make choice of the beſt forts of Grapes 
that are moſt ſuitable to this Country, of 
which the early White Muſcadine is eſteem- 
ed the beſt ; but there are ſeveral other 
ſorts; as the . Par/ley-grape, which is early 
ripe, the Myſcadel/a, a white Grape not fo 
big as the Mzſcadine, and the ſmall black 
Grape, by ſome called the Clu/ter-grape, by 
others the Currant-grape. Alſo there is a 
New white Grape ripe before any of theſe, 
which grows 1n His Majeſties Garden at 
St. James's, which Mr. Johz Roſe highly 
commends for a Vineyard. 

The Frontiniac Grapes, eſpecially the 
white, are late ripe, but in hot; years yield 
2 moſt delicate Fruit, fit-to add a flavourto 


the 
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l the: Wines of other'z they are great bear- 
q ers, and yield fair fruit. 

' /choiceeof Any Cuttings almoſt of the Vine will 
Sets. yy grow ina cool moiſt Ground 3: therefore it 
1s good to raiſe a Stock” of them before- 
hand, againſt the -time you' plant your 
Vineyard. Alſo cuttings of Vines that have 
| alittle of the old Wood on them, will ea- 
fily. grow where you intend to place them 
for good; but Layers are the moſt cer- 

tain, | 
The mamer Miark your Ranges, that they may be 
of planting about three Foot diſtance the one fromthe 
them: other, and dig a Trench for every Range 
about a Foot wide, and a Foot deep, clean 
m the bottom, and upright. on the fides 3 
Then fit your Plants, Layers or Sets of 
f Vines, ſo that you leave not above two 
| or three Eyes of the young Wpod upon | 


them; Then Plant them abcuttwo Foot 
apart in the bottom of the Trenches, ſo 
that the Roots lie acroſs the Trenches ; 
then cover them three or four Inches with 
the Mold, that the top of the Sets may 
be even with the edge of the Trench : then 
cover the Plants all along 1n the Trenches 
with Litter or Stubble of a reaſonable 
| thickneſs, to preſerve them from dry and 
| piercing Winds, and from parching _— 
il all | 
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all which are injurious-to them the firſt 
year of ther planting : be ſure to leave the 
tops of the Plants uncovered. X 


After they are thus planted, they re- 7 Dreſs, 
Prune, an 

, Govern the 

ly, to prevent the Weeds from feeding 3 Vineare. 


quire your care in Hawing them conſtant- 


and to raiſe the. looſe Earth about your 
young Plants by little and little, as you 
paſs by them. 

The firſt Pruning is to be in December or 
January next after your planting 3 at which 
time you muſt cut off all the young 
Shoots cloſe to the old Set, except only 
one, - which you muſt leave, and which 
ſhould alſo be the ſtrongeſt and moſt likely 
to proſper z and to that hkewiſe ſhould you 
leave buttwo or three Knots or Joints. 

In May following, when the Vine Buds, 
then rub off all the young Shoots or Suck- 
ers, ſave only ſuch that come forth of the 
Joints of the young Wood you lett in-Fa- 
mary; and continue your H, 
ſerve your Vineyard free from Weeds, ad- 
ding ſtill freſh Earth to your Plants as you 
paſs by them. 

In' the Winter following, Prune your 
Vineyard as you did the laſt, leaving (till 
the beſt Branch or Shoot to each Plant, and 
about three or four Joints or —_— This 

econd 


awing, tO pre- 
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ſecond Winter dig your Vineyard, and 
lay it. all level, being careful that you 
touch not any of the main Rocts of your 
Vines with your Spade. 

Propping of If this third Summer, your Vines will 

Vines. begin to bear; to which end you mult pro- 
vide Props of Hazel, Aſh, or Oak, about 
four Foot 1n length, placed behind your 
Plant. : | 

In May rub off all the Suckers, leaving 
only fuch as proceed from the Knots of 
the laſt year, and' that are likely to bear 
Fruit. Then thoſe Shoots that come from 
thoſe Knots, bind to your Props; and when 
the Fruit 1s of about the fize of Raddiſh- 
Seed, nip off the Brahches about- a' ſpan 
aboveit with your Fingers, which is much 
better than to cut them. And 1n the heat 
of the day, for then their wounds will the 
{ooner heal. 

The fourth year. obſerve the ſame me- 
thod, for then may you expect the com- 
pleat fruit of your labour 3 remembring 
that in every Winter you leave but one, 
and that the {trongeſt ſhoot or Branch for 
a Standard, and not above Four or kve 
Foot high, cutting all the reſt cloſe, unleſs 
you find any that arc very ſtrong, to which 
you may leave three or four Knots or 

Joints, 
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_ thar the Branches that proceed 
rom them (at leaſt the ſtrongeſt) may ſerve 
for Standards for the enſuing year. So that 
the Exchange of old for new Shoots, may 
very much advance the encreaſe of your 
Fruit. - 4 

You may bind them with ſmall and- ten- 
der Ofters, or the Rind of the Wow, fuch 
as you can moſt eaſily obtain. 

In Auguſt, when the Grapes begin to ri- 
pen, nip off ſuch Shoots and'Leaves as too 
much ſhadow them, yet leaving a thin 
Skreen of Leaves to preſerve them from 
the ſcorching Sun, the cold Dews, and the 
cool Breezes. 

Remember yearly to cut off the old, 
and advance the new Shoots, and to tye 
them to the Props about halt way from 
the Ground 3 and then turn the top of 
your Vine to the next Prop, and tye it to 
that, andſo ſucceſſively, which will reſem- 
ble a Row of Arches. 


As you find your Ground to degenerate of gn 
and grow poor, which moſt hot Land is 7ins or 
Dunging 
l the Vine- 
nure, which muſt be good rotten Dung, yard. 


apt to do, you mult ſupply it with Ma- 


and- mixt- with Lime if you can, laid 
and fpread over your Vineyard, that it 
may he all the Winter, that the Vertue of 
ir 
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Of Propagating the Vins. Chap. 4. 
it may be waſhed into the'Earth, to the 
Roots of your:Vines 3 and then dig it in 
the Spring, when you dig your Vineyard ; 
but by no means let not any new | Dung 
come near your. Vines, -which will too 
much dry up and burn your Lang, and is 
1zurious to all Fruit-bearing Trees, as we 
betore obſerved : which labours of .raifing 
young, Branches from the old Roots, and 
renewing and amending the Mold by ſter- 
coration, reiterate and continue for many 
Years. 

Many Perſons have opportunities to 
plant Vines againſt Walls, Houſes, Barns, 
@&c. which will not only bear much more 
of Fruit, but more early ripe, ,having ma- 
ny. advantages above.the open Vineyard. 
For the pruning of which Trees, obſerve, 
that on every. Sprig you cut off in your 


- Winter-pruning, where you would have 


Fruit the ſucceeding year, . you leave two 
or three Buds : for out of thoſe Buds, eſpe- 
cially the ſecond or third, proceeds the 
Cluſters. Alſo obſerve tocut off the Branch 
a{lope on one fide, or under, that the Rain 
reſt not on the Pith of the remaining part 
of the Branch; the Rain oftentimes pe- 
riſhing the Pith tothe lowermoſt Bud. And 
lorget not to leave every year ſome new 

| Branches 
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Branches or Shoots, and to cut off ſome of 
the old : renovation of the Branches being 
in this Tree very neceflary, eſpecially if it 
be old. 


If the Vine be cut late, it will be apt 73 ove the 


to bleed, by which in warm and moiſt wea- * 
ther it loſeth much of its Sap or Blood, * 
although in cold or dry Weather it ſtops, 

and no great injury to the Tree, it ſtop- 
ing of 1ts own accord, the wound of its 
{elf healing, when the ftorwardnelſs of the 
Spring hath thickned the Sap ; unleſs ſuch 
wounds or bruiſes be great, and happen to 
your Vine about the end of March, orin 
April, then they are dangerous : to cure 
which, if it ſhould ſo happen, you muſt 
dig at ſome diſtance round the Root of 
your Vine, with caution not to impair the 
Root ; and caſtin a good quantity of cold 
Water, which not only checks (by its ſud. 
den coldnefs) the too liberal riſe of the 
Sap, but plentifully ſupplies the waſt that 
is made of the Sap or Blood (which the 


1 ſpzeading Roots with diffigulty before had 


attracted) unril the increale of the Spring 
thickens the ſame. 


This Tree is very eaſily propagated, and Curranze: 


delights in a good free Land, and will pro- 
{per and bear very vell, it the Ground un- 
der 


Gooſeber- 
res. 


Rasberries. 
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der it be kept free from Weeds, and other 
Vegetables, and ſometimes digg'd. 

There 1s hardly any Tree delights more 
in the ſhade than this : even under the 
drips of Trees will it proſper very well. 
But agataſt the North {ide of a Houſe, or 
other high Wall, it willproſper excegeding- 
ly,. and aſpire to near fifteen Foot high, 
and ſpread very broad, being tacked as 0- 
ther Wall-Trees uſually are 5 and bears ve- 
ry fair and good Fruit, much better than 
on Standards or 1n the Sun, 

Theſe are eaſily propagated, as are the 
Currants. 

This Fruit delights in the ſhade 5 and 
the colder the ſoil, the better will this 
Tree thrive and bear in it. . 

Thus having given you ſome more than 
ordinary Obſervations'and Experiments 
for the Raiſing, Grafting, Tranſplanting, 
Pruning, and renewing your Orchards, 
Plantations, and Vineyards, with theſe 
ſorts of Cider and Wine-Fruit-bearing 
Trees, we will conclude with a tran{ſlate 
of Rapinys, a little varied. 


From Planting new, and Pruning aged 
1rees, 
The prudent Ancients bid ws never ceaſe. 


Thus 
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Thus no decay is in our Vineyards known, 
But in their Honour we preſerve our own. 


eo. vo 


Thus in your Orchards. other Plants will 
riſe, | 

Wh with your Nurſeries will yield ſup- 
plies, 

That may again your fading Groves renew: 

For Trees, hke Men, have their Succeſli- 
ONns too, 


SE CI. VL 
Of the Diſeaſes of Fruit-Trees, and their 
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Vegetables, as well as Animals, have their 
Diſeaſes and Infirmities, which not only 
weaken, but totally deſtroy them 3 which 
uſually aflault the Fruit-bearing Trees 
more than any other : and the finer 
and berter any Fruit is, the more is its Tree 
{ubject to theſe Diſeaſes and Infirmities 3 


The chief whereof is the Canker, which 7i*Carter: 


aſlaulteth the beſt Fruit-trees, as of Apples 
the Pippin, Golden Rennet, &c. of Pears 
the Wardens of all forts, Burgamet, &c. 
Cherries and Apricocks, penetrating the 
mid(t of the Branches, and ſometimes de- 
{troying the whole Tree. This Diſcaſe 
happens from ſeveral canſes. as from the 

H 2 ewilting 
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Of the Diſeaſes and Chap. 4. 
twiſting or bruifing a Branch or Limb 
(which uſually happens in Wall-trees, by 
plying them to the Wall) and ſomewhat 
reſembles the Windſhake in an Oak ; the 
cure whereof is to cut off ſuch Branch : 
alſo the galling one Limb againſt another, 
which you may prevent by pruning, and 
cure by cutting off the Parts affected. But 
that Canker is the moſt thveterate and un- 
curable, that proceeds from the Soil 3 as 
either being too rich, 


For as a Tree due nouriſhment may want, 
So too rich Soil deſtroys the tender Plant. 


which if you know not how to ſtenilize, 
then obſerve what ſorts of Fruit are free 
from that Diſeaſe in the Ground, (for all 
ſorts of Fruit-trees are not ſubject to it in 
any Ground whatſoever) and propagate 
them only. | 

Or by being too light 3 for Trees plant- 
ed cn heavy or ſad Land, are not ſo prone 
to this Diſeaſe, as in light and warm Land ; 
which may be correfted by abating much 
of the Earth about the Roots of the Trees, 
and applying cold, ſad and heavy dirt or 
ſettlings m Ponds about them, and more 
eſpecially Earth much trodden by _ 

an 
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and mixt thereby with their Dung and 
Urine, and by cutting off the cankered 
Branches. This by Experience hath cured 
cankered Trees, and may as well prevent 
the Diſeaſe. Or through defect of nou- 
riſhment. For in caſe there be too many 
Suckers, or under Sprigs or Branches, they 
commonly rob the more flouriſhing Limbs 
of .their due Sap 3 andif the Tree,- whilſt 
young, be too apt to bloſſom and bear 
Fruit, thoſe extraftions of Sap from the 
Tree uſually produce the Canker. 

The raiſmg of Stocks from Crab-kernels 
in the ſame Land, and grafting on them, 1s 
a good prevention of this Diſeaſe ; for this 
Stock doth better digeſt the {weet and lu- 
{cious Juice that ſometimes cauſes this Di- 
ſeaſe, than the ſoft and ſpungy Apple-ſtock; 
to whom alſo the Juice 1s more homoge- 
neal, than to a ſtranger, removed into it 
oyr of a more barren Soil. Vain therefore 
are all the Cuttings, Parings, Slicings, 
Emplaſtrings, and Applications that are 
voluminoutly preſcribed for the cure of 
this Diſeaſe. 


From the Stock uſually fpring many guchers, 


Suckers, which extra& too much nouriſh- 
ment from the Tree; which muſt be taken 
off dextrouſly from the Root, and may 
H 3 be 


Mfs, 
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be prevented by grafting on good Stocks 


raiſed from Kernels 3 tor Trees proceeding 
from Suckers, are always ſabje& to this 
Diſeaſe, which the Canker uſually at- 
tends. 

If Trees are Bark-bound, it cither ſig- 
nifies that the Ground is hard and bound 
about the Roots of them, or that they are 
planted too deep : The remedy then is 


known only with this Addition 3 That, 


you may ſlit the Bark down with your 
Knitc, about the Spring-time. 

[ have known Trees of my own planting 
that have been removed trom a better, 
though into a good Sojl ; and after they 


- have ſtood two or three years with ſmall 


growth, and ſeemingly Bark-bound, yet 
when they came to take to the Ground and 
{pread their Roots,they made large Shoots, 
and the Bark of it felt ilit open 1n many 
Places, as though it had been itit with a 
Knife, theretore the belt care 1s in the Sol 
and ſhallow planting. 

Cold,and untilFd,and unmanured Land, 
oftentimes produce Mofſlic Trees 53 which 
by digging, or conſtantly applying Vegeta- 


bles at the Roots of your Fruit-trees, or | 


by keeping Swine in your Orchard, may 
be prevented, The fame alſo may, 11 
ſome 
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{ome meaſure, be rubbed off with a Hair- 
cloth after Rain. 


Fruit ſuffers much from Snails, which Snails. 


are to be taken off in moiſt Weather, 
Mornings and Evenings; but moſt to be 
deſtroyed in the Winter, by Boards, Tiles, 
or ſuch like, ſet hollow againſt Walls, 
Pales, or the Stems of Trees, under which 
they will reſort for ſhelter ; whence you 
may take them by heaps. 


Deſtroy the Webs or breed of Cater- C97 


pillars in the Spring, and burning them. 


Although the Birds deſtroy much Fruit 37 


when ripe, and are to be ſcared away and 
deſtroyed, asevery one knows, yet they 
do not that injury as the Bult:nch doth at 
the Spring to the Buds of ſeveral forts of 
Trees, as the Sweet Apple-tree, all forts of 
Plums, Currants, &c. which by Birdlime 
are taken, and your Trees ſecured, or elſe 
deterrd by a dry Hawk perching in the 
mid{t of the Treez or by {trowing of 
Hemp-ſeed on the Ground near the Trees, 
which will allure the Birds down, where 
by a Draw-net, or by Shot, you may 
diſpatch them. Or by making an Artift- 
cial Hawk with a piece of Cork, about 
the breadth of ones Hand : and of the 
Wing Feathers of Poultry, to fix into it 


H 4 two 
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two Wings anda Tail, that being hang'd 
aloft by a ſmall Wire of about four Yards 
m length, fixed in the Head of your 
Hawk, the other end on the top of a 
long ſlender Rod or Pole, fixed or ſet up 
in the middle of the Tree, that the 
Hawk may be clear of all Boughs : Thus 
will every breath of Wind, mount your 
Hawk, which will play in the Air, and 
make its Stoops, ſo that not a Bird will 
ſettle on the Tree, under, or near it. 
This far exceeds all Clacks and other de- 
vices to ſcare away the bold Bulfinch, or 
the other timorous ſmall Birds. 

There are many other Diſeaſes and In- 
firmities incident to Fruit-trees and Fruits, 
but theſe are the principal and moſt injuri- 
ous, and moſt difficult to cure. 


Of making Cider. 
CHAP V. 


Of making Cider and other Liquors of 
Apples and other Fruits. 


Sect. 1, 


SECI Lk 
Of gathering and preparing Apples, &c. 


Fter yon have thus brought your 
Plantation to perfection,that you can 
gather Fruit enough of your own to make 
Cider or other Liquors, according to the 


nature of the Fruit 3 the firſt thing to be of the ripe- 


conſidered of, isits Maturity 3 there being 
much Czder ſpoiled in moſtparts of Exgland, 
through that one general errour of gather- 
ing of Fruit before its due Maturity. For 
theres ſcarce any Fruit in the World, but 
yields very ditterent Liquors, according to 
the different degrees of Maturity of the 
ſame-Fruit. As the Juice of the Coco-xut 
whilſt green, 1s a pleaſant thin Drink, but 
when through ripe, becomes a rich Oyl or 
Milk : So the Juice of our Exropear Fruits 
which, when moſt mature, yields a plea- 
fant Drink 3 if preſſed before, yield but 
a crude and ſowr Liquor. 

This 
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This errour or neglect (occaſioned part- | 
ly becauſe the ſeveral ſorts of Apples ripen 
not at the ſame time, or that the Wind pre- 
vents 'their hanging long enough. on the ! 
Trees, or the grols 1g9orance of the Ope- 
rator, or his covetouſneſs of having more 
Liquor than otherwiſe he ſhould expect) 
hath not only been the occaſion of much 
thin, raw, phlegmatick, ſowr, and unwhol- 
ſom Cider, but hath caſt a refle&tion on 
the good report that Cider well made moſt 
rightly deſerves. 

Therefore, in caſe your Fruit be not ripe 
all at one time, ſelec ſuch ſorts that are of 
a like degree of Maturity, and according 
to the quantity of them, proportion your 
Veſſels; For you were better make it at 
ſeveral times, than ſpoil your whole Vin- 
tage, 

'Or if the Winds ſhould beat down many 
of your Apples, and you are unwilling to 
ſpoil or loſe them, you may let them he dry 
as long as you can before you grind, them, 
that they may obtain as great a degree of 
Maturity as they can 3 and let that Cider 
be throughly fermented before it be bar- 
red, according to the Rules hereafter ſet 
down, and not kept too long, to acquire 
too much acidity, 

Let 
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Let not any think that they advantage 
themſelves any thing by mixing unripe 
with ripe Fruit, or by grinding their Ap- 
ples too ſoon; for they were better loſe a 
part of their Czder, than ſpoil the whole. 

To prevent which il! effect, let your 
Fruit be through ripe; which is known, 
Firſt, By the colour of them, it you are 
acquainted therewith, elſe that may de- 
ceive you 3 ſome Apples appearing brighter 
before they are ripe, thanothers when full 
ripe : the ſame may be obſerved in Pears, 
and eſpecially Cherries ; ſome ſorts requi- 
ring twelve or fourtecn days throughly to 
maturate them atter they ſeem to be as ripe 
as the ordinary Flanders. Secondly, By 
the ſmell, moſt Apples and Pears caſting a 
fragrant Odour when ripe, and 1s a very 
good fign of their maturity, although ſome 
Apples and Pears have but little ſmell 3 and 
yet make excellent Czder. Others alſo have 
a ſtrong mellow ſcent, as ſeveral early 
Summer Fruit, and yet yield a ſharp Liquor 
unleſs cantioully made. Thirdly, By the 
blackneſs of their Kernels, which when 
they are of that colour, it doth fignific 
that the Fruit is inclining to be ripe 3 for 
after the Kernels are black, the Fruit ought 
to hang on the Trees ſome time to _ 
their 


on 
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thar Maturity ; the Liquor within them 
being better digeſted and concocted by the 
virtue of the Sun on the Tree, than by any 
Artifice whatſoever afterwards. . 

On. the other hand, be cautious of let- 
ting Fruit hang on the Trees too long, 
leſt they grow pulpy, which ſome Summer- 
Apples and Pears are apt to do: it fo unites 
the Juice-with the fleſhy part of the Fruit, 
that 1t 1s'Cifhcult to ſeparate the, one from 
the other. 

When your Fruits are in a gocd condi- 
tion as to Maturity, and the weather fair, 
then gather them by hand ; whichit your 
ſtock be not greater than your number of 
hands, is a much better way than to beat or 
ſhake them down 3; but it your ſtock ex- 
cced, then ſhake them down, fo that the 
ground be dry. For this purpoſe low 
Tr:es are to be preferr'd, as before was ob- 
ſerved. 

If any of your Fruit happen to be bro- 
ken, lay them by themſclves, an ordinary 
bruiſe not much 1njuring the Fruit z but 
where the Skin is broken, the Spirits exhale, 
for the bruiſes beget a termentation, after 
which the Spirits firſt rife, being, where 
the skin 15 whole, detained. 

In ſome parts of Erglard their ignorance, 
Or 
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or rather lazineſs, is ſuch, that they ſcarce 
beſtow the gathering of their.Fruit to kee 
for their Table; how then can you capes 
their care for Cider ? 

Some do prefer the grinding of Ap- 
ples immediately from the Tree, ſo ſoon as 
they are throughly ripe, becauſe they yield 
the greater quannity of Liquor : They al- 
ſo pretend, though erroneouſly, that the 
Cider will drink the better, and laſt longer 
than if the Apples were hoarded. 

Byt if you intend to have your Cer 
pleaſant and laſting, let them lie ſome time 
in a heap out of the Sun and Rain, and on 
a dry Floor, on dry Rye, Wheat, or Oaten- 
ſtraw 1s beſt, until they have either ſweat 
out,ordigeſted a certain crude Phlegmatick 
humour that is in moſt of our Fruits : the 
ſame you may obſerve in Nuts and all ſorts 
of Grain. The time for this muſt be re- 
ferr'd to your diſcretion z ſome preſcribing 
a Month or fix Weeks, others but a Fort- 
night : Be ſure not to let them he too lon 
leſt they grow pulpy,which will very much 
incommode your Czder, although ſome-are 
of another opinion 3 {2 xredio virtys : from 
Ten to Twenty days are the beſt times : the 
harſher the Fruit, the longer the time. 

The greateſt inconvemence of pulpy 
Fruit 
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Fruit 1s, that at the firſt preſſure it yields 
leſs Cider, and that thicker than that 
which proceeds from Fruit leſs pulpy. Bat 
the Cider of pulpy Fruit is to be preferr*d. 
The right way of managing it you ſhall 
find in this Treatiſe, 

Let them not he on a Floor of 1ll ſa- 
vour, nor on Deal-boards, but with Straw 
under them, leſt they contract an ill re- 
liſh, which an Apple will do in a ſweat : 
nor let them he abroad, as ſome will do.cx- 
cept on dry Ground, and in dry Weather, 
and covered. Although Rain can do them 
no more hurt than fair Water mixt with 
the Czder, yet every ſort of Apple will not 
bear it. And the lying of Fruit abroad in 
the Rain and cold Dews, makes the Cider 
flat and dull, | 

For, from thedue time, place and man- 
ner of hoarding of the Fruit, is oftentimes 
the Cider very good, which otherwiſe 
might have proved very bad. 

By hoarding only of your Windfalls for 
ſome time, or until the time that it was ex- 
pected they ſhould have been Ripe in, 
doth very much mcliorate the Czder made 
of them, which otherwiſe might have 
been very bad. 

Thus when your Fruit is duly ripe, ga- 
thered, 
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thered, and preſerved, it is ready for the 
Mull. 


SECT. IL 
Of Grinding of Apples. 

One great Impediment in the improve- 
ing of this moſt excellent drink, hath been 
the want of a convenient way of grinding 
or bruifing the Fruit. It having been the 
uſage or cuſtom in moſt places of Eng. 
land, where but ſmall quantities of this 
Liquor hath been made, for the Operators 
to beat their Fruit ina Trough of Wood or 
Stone, with Beaters hke unto Wooden 
Peſtles, with long handles. By which means 
three or four Servantsor Labourers might 
in a days time beat twenty or thirty 
Buſhels of Apples : ſome part thereof into 
a Jelly, being often under the Beaters, 
whilſt other part of the Fruit by its {lippe- 
rineſ(s eſcapes the Beaters 3 much of it alſo 
by daſhing being waſted : yet by this means 
are made very great Quantities of Cider in 
ſcveral Places. 

But where the Fruit increaſed, that this 
way became too tedious for the Cideriſt, 
the Horſe-Mill was, and 1s (till much 1n ule, 
grinding for the whole Pariſh : That 1s, by 
placing a large Circular Stone on edge in a 

ronnd 
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round Trough, made alſo of Stone, in 
which the Fruit is put;, and.Ground by the 
ſingle upright Stone moved ronnd by a 
Horſe, as the Tanners grind their Bark ; 
in which Mill may be ground ſometimes 
three or four Hogsheadsa day 3 and ſome 
are ſo large, that they grind half-a Hogs- 
head at a Grilt. | 

Theſe Mills are very chargeable to make 
for any one that hath but an ordinary Plan- 
tation 3 and to carry your Fruit toa Pariſh- 
Mill, and bring back your Cider, &ec. is 
troubleſom, if at any diſtance : And the 
Cider made therein, accuſed of an uaplea- 
ſant taſte, acquired from the Rinds, Stems, 
and Kernels of the Fruit, which in theſe 
Mills are much bruiſed. 

Some have taken. the pains to grate Ap- 
ples on a Grater made of perforated Lat- 
ten, ſuch that Houſe-wives ule to grate 
Bread on ; others,to beat them on a Table 
with Mauls : but theſe ways are tobe re- 
jected as idle and uſeleſs, where you have 
any conſiderable plenty of Fruit. 

To remedy the inconveniencies, trouble 
and expences in thoſe. ſeveral ways that 
have been hitherto uſed, you may erect 
a Mill, the Ichnography whereof, you 
have in the following Fignre. 

The 
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The Deſcription of the Ingenio or Cider 
Mill m Fig. 1. 


Et there be two Planks a 4 4 4, of a- 

_, bout three Foot in length or more, 
and about fixteen Inches in depth, in caſe 
your Cylinder or Roll be but one Foot Di- 
ameter, elſe according to the Diameter of 
your Cylinder, that there be about two 
Inches above and below the fame. It your 
Planks will not bear the breadth defired, 
they may be enlarged by addition of a 
Piece of the ſame thickneſs, without any 
inconvemence. Let the Planks be about 
twoand a half, or thrce Inches thick, and 
made to quadrate-each to other. Let there 
be four Mortoiſes in each Plank, as at 
b b b b, , for four Tranſoms, to keep the 
two ſides at an equal diſtance, aboubhalf an 
Inch wider than the length of the Cylinder, 
that it may have the more liberty to move 
eaſte without grating. The four Tran- 
foms may be pinn'd faſt into that Plank 
that 1s next you when you turn, and their 
Tenons made long at their other ends, that 
they may be two or three Inches with- 
out the other Plank, that they may be 
key d 
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key*'d at the farther fide, the bettet to take 
ro pieces when occaſion requires. 

c, Isthe Center of the Cylinder in each 
Plank exaCtly one againſt the other, there 
mult be a hole for the Axis to run in,which 
ought to be ſtrengthned with a ſmall Plate 
of Iron or Braſs, to prevent wearing. 

4 4 Shews only the Circumference of the 
Cylinder, which at e appears more plainly, 
being made of ſolid Oak, gr Beech, the 
dryer the better, and freer from ſhrinking, 
of about a Foot or eightean Inches in 
length 3 and if a Foot in length, then 
eighteen Inches in Diameter z if eighteen 
Inches in length, then a Foot in Diameter z 
after which rate you may vary as you 
pleaſe, This Roll or Cylinder muſt be 
turned exatly on its Axis, which muſt be 
made of Iron of about an Inch ſquare, 
and fixed through the Center of the Cy- 
linder : then rarning it on that Axis, with 
a turning Goudge and Chiſel, will cauſe 1t 
torun true 3 which 1s principally to be ob- 
ſerve. The Axis muſt'extend beyond the 
Cylinder fix or ſeven' Inches at the one 
end, where'it muſt be flatned an Inch or 
two, with an Eye, that the Hand-wheel 
may be key'd on there, as at f. | 

This C:ylinder after it is placed between 

L 2 the 
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the. two Planks in its Frame, muſt be 
knock'd full of {mall Peggs of Jron, of a- 
bout three quarters of an Inch 1n length, 
made flat, and tapering like a Wedge, as 
at g. They muſt not ſtand or appear a full * 
quarter of an Inch above the ſuperfticies | 
of the Cylinder : for the ſhorter they are, 
the finer will your Paip or Murc be 3 and 
the higher, the courſer : you may place 
them in ſuch order, that the one may ſtand 
againſt the ſpace laſt preceding, in a Quin- 
cunxial | Orderz about Four hundred of 
them will ſcrve for-a Cylnder, of - a Foot 
in. length, and of the hike Diameter, - and 
ſo-after that: rate: for a greateri or lefler. 
Thus will this Cylinder be made:xough to 
Grind your Apples as fine as you pleaſe, 
Then cnt a piece of Wood of the length 
of the Cylinder, and about a fourth part 
of its Circumference, hollow almoſt to the 
Circumferential Line of the Cylinder, as.at 
h : this piece muſt have, a Pin at each fide, 
near the upper part of it, as at 3 2, which 


muſt have holes in the two Planks for them 


to move cafie 1n, ; as,atk, 'The-uſe,where- 
of is to keep the Apples cloſe; to the rough 
Cylinder, that they may be throughly 
Ground ; this 1s alſo govern'd by a move- 


* able Tranſome that <xtends front the one 


Plank 
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Plank to the other, throngh the 'Mortoiſes 
at I, which Mortoiſes are made broad, to 
admit of Keys to force the Regulator or 
piece of Wood nearer or farther as you 
pleaſe. 

The prickt Lines ſhew the Boards that 
deſcend from the Hopper or Bin, to direct 
the Apples to their work. 

Note, that the greateſt inconvemency 
that ever happened an ſeveral years exper1- 
ence of this Ingenio, was, that mellow A 
ples being Pulpy and light, would ſtick to 
the Cylinder, that it would much impede 
the Operaticn : which is calily prevented 
by making the Cylinder ſmooth, and pla» 
cing the Pegs of Iron not too near, but lea» 
ving ſufficient ſpacesz that when the Cy- 
linder is wet with the Juice of the Apples, 
the Pulp may fall from it inits motion 5 
which it will eafily do, and the better, if 
the Pegs be not flat headed : always ob- 
ſerving, that the diſtances or ſpaces of one 
Row, may be filled or ſupplied in the next 
two or three Rows, that the Appje may 
not wear in Ridges. 

It hath been alſo found by experience, 
that the moveable piece h, being placed 
ſv much under the Cylinder, did hinder 
the Pulp from falling off the Cylinder : 
I 3 There- 
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Therefore I haveplaced it higher, and took 
away the piece 1 ſet above it, and when 
the Apples were mellow, laid a great quan- 
tity of Fruit in the Hopper, or Bin, the 
weight of which kept the Fruit cloſe to 
their work; by which means this fingle 
Roll Mill made not only a quick diſpatch 
of the Fruit, but ground them exceeding- 
ly well. 

By this [-gerio, have been ground very 
fine, ſometimes five, and ſometimes eight 
Buſhels of Apples in an hour, and with 
no harder labour, than that two ordinary 
Labourers may, the one feeding, and the 
other grinding, hold it, by interchanging, 
all the day, with eaſe and delight. 

But if your Stock be ſo great, that this 
ſmall and cafie I-gerio will not diſpatch 
them faſt enough, or that you intend it for 
a general uſe 3 Then may you make your 
Planks the longer, and place two Rolls 
or Cylinders. 

To the firſt or nether Roll, you may 
make, either one handle to turn it, or if 
you pleaſe, you may by letting the ſpin- 
dle come through at both ends have two 
handles, that by two Men turning of it, a 
arcater diſpatch may be made. This way of 
the double Cylinder appearing to be hy 

| mo 
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moſt natural and efficacious way hath occa- 
tioned many and various Experiments to- 
wards the perftefting of it. At the firſt, 
about ſeven years fince, I made the two 
| Rolls ſmooth, which would not by any 
means take the Apple, then I made them 
rough by cutting ſmall Grooves, which by 
placing the Rools at ſome diſtance, cauſed 
the Apples to paſs through them, which 
only bruiſed them into big Pieces: Then 
by .the Wedges made for that purpoſe, I 
placed the Rolls nearer, and cauſed the 
ſame broken Apples to paſs through again z 
at which ſecond time they came very finely 
ground. But this double Labour, although 
far exceeding any former old way, yet 
ſcemed not to be the utmoſt pertettion of 
this Ingenio, and ſo cauſed my (ſelf and 
ſeveral others, to whom I had imparted 
thoſe Experiments and Obſervations I had 
made about it, to try what farther might 
be done, to make this curious Machine 
more uſeful and facile : Whereupon ſeve- 
ral at the ſame time diſcovered this very 
way that is now in uſe, which 1s as fol- 
loweth, _ 

Let the Cylinders or Rolls be abont eight 
or ten Inches Diameter, and about ten In- 
ches in length 3 Let the Teeth be about 
I 4 two 


Mill will go mucheafier than the other way. 
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two Inches,” 'or:two Inches. and half di- 


- ſtance, ſo thatthey may be capable to take 


in an Apple of an Ordinary ſize; Let both 
the Coders or Rolls beſo near of a 
ſize, or rather the handleRol! the bigger, 
that the number of the Teeth 1n both be- 
ing equal and cut ftreight, they may not 
interfere the one with the other. Let the 
Teeth be cut bellying or rounding ſo that 
in the turning the. Rolls they. may ſhut e- 
ven in every place alike, according to 4 a, 
inthe ſecond Figure. 

” By this means whatever Fruit you throw 
in, the Teeth take them and reduce them 
to a pulp, in caſe you ſet the Rolls near 
enough, for the nearer they are the finer 
will they grind, and the farther apart the 
courſer, but then will they makea quicker 
diſpatch 3 and for mellow Fruit, 1t 1s not 
very material, that they be, finely ground. * 
You muſt be ſure to keep the Mill conſtant- 
ly fed by hand, and not overcharged, leaſt 
it choak and ſoon tire the Grinder. 

Some make the nether or handle Roll, 
lefler than the other; as the firſt about-ſix 
Inches Diameter, and the farther abo 
twelve Inches, with double the number vo 
Teeth tothe former, by which means the 
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In both theſe, the Axis of the farther Cy- 
linder or Roll muſt be moveable, pieces of 
Wood or Iran being made in the inſide of 
the Planks, to be Wedged nearer or farther 
as occalion requires : Thoſe of Wood be- 
ing repreſented by b 6 in the ſecond Fi- 
gnre, and thoſe of Iron by c, in the ſame 
Figure. 

"The only Perſon that by long experience 
hath attained to the truc and exact way of 
raking theſe Igenio*s, with great variety, 
is Mr. Henry Allen a Cabinet-maker, at the 
ſign of the Cabinet in Exeter-ſtreet,near the 
$ rand, London, He not only makes them 
compleat after the Methods here preſcrib- 
cd, but with ſeveral other additions, as 
well for expedition as eaſe 3 Having one 
fort ſo compleat, that it will throughly 
erind and diſpatch Fruit enough (by one 
Mans labour 1a turning) to make near 
tenty Hogſheads of Cider in a day, and of 
duration, the Rolls being made of Lignum 
Vite, and rhe relt for the moſt part of Iron 
and Braſs, that it will laſt an Age. 

He hath ſeveral by him of every ſort, 
cutiouſly made, and without any defetts, 
and ſuitable to every Mans occaſion. 

_ -Although your Habitation be far from 
London, yetit 1s better to have your Mill 
| from 
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from an experienced Artiſt, than confide in 
dall Conntry-workmen, who either out of 
Ignorance or envy, it being a Novel, make 
this ſo uſeful an Engine become of little 
advantage to you. 

This . cen may be made to be driven 
by ſtrength of Water, where your Houſe 
{ſtands near ſome Current, by an under- 
ſhot Wheel fixed tothe Axis of the Cylin- 
der or Roll extending it ſelf eighteen or 
twenty four Inches from the Body of the 
Mill. Or in cafe your Water be not ſtrong 
enough to drive it with an Underſhot 
Wheel, a ſmall Spring raiſed high enough 
to drive an Overſhot Wheel of eight or 
ten Foot Diameter, will grind: a great 
quantity of Fruitin a day, having one to 


| ſerve and feed it., And the lefs Water, or 


but little raiſed, will ſerve where the ſingle 
Roll or Cylinder is uſed; that going much 
more eaſily than rhe double. 

On any River may be faſtned by an 
Anchor and Cable, a Barge, Lighter, or 0- 
ther Veſlel, overtkwart which may be laid 
a Beam or Axis, at each end whereof let 
there be a Wheel of Flcats, and about the 
middle of the Axis may you cut Teeth, as 
in the ſecond Figure, and make another 


Roll to anſwer it; in caſe your Current 
Sdn bus | - 
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be ſtrong, you may make the Teeth the 
longer, and. the other Roll anſwerable, 
and the more Apples may you add at a 
time in the feeding of it, by means where- 
of, the Apples of a whole Pariſh or Town, 
or more, may be ground without any o- 
ther labour than attendance. The one 
end of the floating Veſlel may ſerve to 
contain the Fruit, the other the Veſlels for 
the Pulp, the Preſs, &c. Such a Machine 
placed in the River of Thames, near Lon- 
don, would turn with every Tide, and 
diſpatch vaſt quantities of Fruit that are 
uſually beaten up for Cider in the three 
Months of Septex-ber, October, and No- 
verivcry wn and near that City. 

As tor the handles of the hand-Ingenio's 
or Mills, it is very convenient that there 
be a Wheel, as in the Frontiſpiece of this 
Book may be diſcerned ; and that the han- 
dle be near two Foot from the Center: 
for the larger and heavier the Sweep is, 
the better and moreeaſily doth it diſpatch 
the harder or tougher Fruit. 

It is alſoconvenient the far end of your 
hand-Ingenio be fixed againſt ſome Poſt 
or Wall, that it may endure {udden Jerks 
without diſplacing 3 For its looſe ſtand- 
ing is a great Impediment to a quick ope- 
ration. Alſo 
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Alſo in the double Roll'd Mill, yon 
mult be ſure to add Boards under the Rolls, 
both on the ſides and at the ends, to con- 
vey the Pulp into the Veſſel placed under- 
neath for the receiving of it :: For other- 
wiſe will the quick motion of the Rolls 
diſſipate the Pulp to waſte, which now 
will be entirely conveyed into the Recei- 
ver, which may be either a Tub or Kiever, 
or clfe a- ſquare Cheſt . made long and 
deep, of Eime well jointed, and fit to 
{ſhove 1n.at the end under the Mill, on 
two Rolls made on the lower part of the 
Treſlellsor Frame on which the Mill (tands 
for that purpoſe 3 when this Receiver is 
tall, 1t is eaſily drawn out, and when cmp- 
tied, -eafily ſhoved in again. 


When you bring your Apples to the Picking of 
Mall, as you fll them up, cal\t by all {ch Fruat, 


that are green: and unripe, rotten, Or 0- 
therwiſe naught, and all Stalks, Leaves, &c. 
that may injure your Czder ; for it 1s better 
to want a ſmall quantity of your L:quor, 
than to ſpoil the whole. | 

Some are of opinion, that Rottenneſs in 
the Apple injureth not the Czdcr, but thar 
a convenient quantity of rotten Apples 
mixt With the ſound, 1s a great help to the 
fermentation and clarification of the Cder. 
But 
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But I preſume, they mean ſuch Apples on- 
ly that have been bruiſed in gathering, ſha- 
king down, or carrying, which will by 
lying become rotten, and (the Skin being 
whole) be not much the worſe, only the 
Cider will retain a {mack of them : yet 
let me adviſe, that you admit not them a- 
mongſt your Cider that you intend for 
keeping, but rather make Cider of them 
for a more carly ſpending : for others af- 
firm, that one rotten Apple corrupts a 
whole Veſlel ; which I ſuppoſe is intended 
only of the putrid Rottenneſs. 

When your Apples are grinding, it 15 not 
neceſſary to grind them very ſmall : For if 
they are not yery ſmall ground, you will 
have but little the leſs of Cider, (although 
the contrary be commonly believed) be- 
cauſe in the more vulgar way of grinding 
or beating, much of the Apple eſcapes un- 
bruiſed, unleſs the whole be very much 
beaten or ground. 

After your Fruit 1s ground, 'tis good to 
let it ſtand 24 or 48 hours, according as 
your time or conveniency will admit, ſo 
that 1t be all together, or in good quanti- 
ties in large Vcllcls; for (tanding thus, it 
not only undergoes one degree of fermen- 
tation or maturation, but acquires colour, 
much 
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much commended in Czder, and alſo cauſes 
the lefſer parts of the Apple unbruiſed, 
eaſily to part with its Juice in the Preſs : 
although the grams advice be, to prels it 
unmediately from the Mill. 

You may leave a paſſage open in the 
bottom of your Vat, wherein you keep 
your bruiſed Apples, during the time of its 
being therem. Some of the Cider may 


_ſpontaneouſly diſtil mto a Receiver placed 


under it 5 cr you may have a falſe bottom 
in the infide full of holes that the greater 
quantity may be had, which may run 
through ſome Tap or other patlage into 
your Recerver. 

Which Cider ſo obtained, far exceeds 
that which is forc'd out 5 as the Wines of 
France that are unpreſsd, are by much 
preferr'd to thoſe that are preſs d ; and live 
Honey that diſtils of it ſelf trom the Combs, 
1s much. better than that which remains, 
and is afterwards preſied out. 


As for your Prefs, there is no form yet 71e cider 


diſcovered that exceeds the Skrew-prefſs, 
of which ſore there are very large, that a 
Hogshead may be prefled at once ; and as 
ſome report, that a Hogſhead or two runs 
out commently before the Apples ſuffer any 
conſiderable prelſure. | 

Is 


Preſs. 
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In thoſe large Preſſes, the; uſual way: is 
to preſs itin Straw, by laying clean Wheat- 
ſtraw in the bottom. of the Preſs, and a 
heap of bruiſed Apples upon it 3 and fo 
with wiſps of Straw, by twiſting of it, and 
taking the ends of the Bed of Straw, with 
it -you go round your heap of Apples, 
Which are to be encreaſed, until by. wind- 
ing round the Straw, and addition of Ap- | 
ples, you have raiſed it two Foot or more, 
as your Preſs will give leave : then apply 
your Board and Skrew over it, and , you 
may pres it dry in form of a Cheeſe, which 
1s the moſt expeditious way, and moſt for 
advantage, of any way yet known 3 for. a 
ſmall fingle Mill, after the Form before de- 
ſcribed, will grind in one day, as muchas 
-a Man can well preſs na good Skrew-preſs 
mn another day. Some of theſe large Skrew- 
preſſes are made of two Skrews, and ſome 
but of one : but incaſe your Stock be but 
{mall, a leſs Skrew, and of, much leſs price 
may ſerve, made after the Form of that in 
the Frontiſpiece 5 and in ſtead of Straw; 
you may have a Basket or Crib well made, 
and put Straw round -it in the infide, to 
preſerve the,Pulp, which would otherwile: 
either run through, in caſe the paſlages be 
wide: or choak them in caſe they be. nar-- 
row 
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row-5 ot 8 Hair Bag placed in-a Crib or 


Frame-made under the Screw, to preſerve 
the Bag from tearing, 

In your preſiing, i caſe you intend not 
to uſe your Pulp afterwards for the. ma- 
king of Water-Cider, uſually called Parre, 
or- Ciderkin, then it 1s beſt to preſs it as 
dry asyou can 5 but in cafe you reſolve 
to.add/ Water to your Murc, and-to preſs 


.it again, then you need not preſs it- too 
hard; for your Cider will then be the 


worſe, and ſo will your Parre or (Cider- 
kin : For the laſt ſqueezing 1s the weak- 
eſt, and makes your Cider the rougher ; 
and- if any thing will, that gives it a 
woody taſte, unleſs it be prevented in the 
calie-grinding. 

Some:commend the Flail-Preſs, being 
made after the -manner-of a Cheeſe-Prefs, 
with heavy Weights or Stones at the end 
of the Flail, which near the Fulament or 
Center, hath great force on the Matter to 
be preſled, and as the Pulp yieldeth its 
Juice, ſo this Weight followeth it, until 
it be prefied as well as by this means it 
can be done, and that without any con- 
ſtant attendance, which is required in the 
Screw-Preſsz and the Liquor thus gradu- 


ally expreſſed, deſcends more clear than 
K that 
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that which 1s forced'our ſuddenly by*the 
Screw ; bur” this way 41s not for expediti- 
on, nor to preſs it dry, unlefs it ſtand 
long. | : g X 

But if your are willing to decline the 
Screw, you may:maKke a Prefs that ſhall 
preſs gradually ; as doth the*Flail, and 
much more expeditioufly, -and may be 
made to- equal the Sctew-Prefs for nim- 
bleneſs and quantity; arid without all per- 
adventure; will make the Pulp, eſpecially 
of mellow Fruit, -yield 'its Liquor finer 
than that from the- Screw, 

The way: s thus. | 
, Let there be- two Poſts fixed in the 
Ground, as 4 a, about three; Foot aparrt. 
Ler there be two Tranſoms well Fenanted 
into them, as at b b, which may be about 
two Foot or more apartz through the 
middle-of which may L made two Mor- 
toiles to Jer down'the tooth'd Tron Bar, or 
Rod;ee. The back or ſmooth fide where- 
of muſt bear againſt: Braſs, or againſt 
two  Trandles or Rolls:cf Iron or Braſs, 
to make itfhde vp and down eaſily ; be- 
tween the Tranſoms, let there be an Axis 
of Iron, .of about an Inch and. half Dia- 
meter; or:more, having two round places 
filed againſt the two Poſts : Let there _be 

; a Nut 
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a Nut or toothed Wheel iri the mildle of 
it, of about four Inches Diameter, md an 
Inch' in' thitkne(, 'or near thereapon : 
there may be'twelve Teeth on nt, orabout 
that ritmber, according to which {ze and 
diſtance, let the Teeth in the upright Bar 
or R5d_ be cut fo that the advantage in 
diſtance may be-on the Nat, becanfſe that 
is the Mover, andthe upright Bar. the Mo- 
ved. - Then let the Axis, with its Nut on 
it, be fo placed into the two upright Pats 
with Staples and Brafles at each end, that 
it may move at a fit diſtance, that by the 
Teeth of the Nut the upright Bar may be 
devxfeq 'or depreſled at pleaftire. This 
infide Work may be plainly diſcernedat d. 
The nearer the-Nat's placed: againſt e- 
ther 'of the Rolls that are placed'in the 
Tranſ6ms;/rhe leſs will-the upright Bar be 
apt to:-behd. | 
Let ezch:end of the Axisitfelf beyond 
the upreePoſts, to be fixed into the Cen- * 
ter of Wood, reſembling the Nave of a 
Wheel, mto which the Leavers e e e muſt 
be faſtned. To 
Let- there be eight Leavers, or more, on 
each Center, fo placed, that the Leaver'on 
the one ſide may be againſt the Space 1n 
the other, There may be a Ring* of 
| Wood, 
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Wood, ms at f f, made to preſerve them 
at their true diftance, and that' alF may 
bear their proporttonable-Burden, though 


- the Waght be but on one or two. This 


Ring may 'be placed' at about two Foot 
from the Center. # fs (98 

For 2 farther ftrengthning of the Lea- 
vers; nt cafe they be made ſlender , or 
the Weight too heavy for them, you may 
add Stays of Woot}, or \imall Iron, as at 
g 2g, and-ſo may continue them to every 
Leaver. | | 

You may have in readineſs, by you fe- 
veral Werghts' of Stone; Iron, or Lead, 
with Rings, Cords, or other Faſtnefles to 
them, to the quantity 'of three or four 
hundred weight, or more, ſome of half 
an hundred, others leſs. 

The lower end of the Toothed Bar 
muſt be fixed- into a Follower of Wood, 
under -whijch, when 'it 18 raiſed to its 
heighth, at about two-Foor diſtance muſt 
be placed a large Bench, made of a thick 
Plank , - of five or fix Inches thick, and 
fixed at both ends to the upright Poſts, as 
hþ h. On which you may place your Mat- 
ter to be prefled. 

Then wrth your Hand move your Lea- 
yers, until 16 preſſeth hard or tough z then 

K 3 hang 
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hang on-a Weight:on-the-end-of one'of 
the. Leavers, having a Hook. of Iron to 
that/ purpoſe fixed at the end, and ſo on 
another of the other fide-: And as the 
Liquor flows from the Pulp, fo will that 
ſhrink ; and the Weights - moye 'down- 
wards \ then may 'you- add more on the 
next upper Leaver,. and as they fink'you 
may take them off from the.under,.:and 
apply them to the upper. [And whilſt 
theſe Weights are doing your Work, may 
you otherwiſe employ your ſelf, until * 
they. need; removing. 

Its a very great {trength that theſe Lea- 
vers have in them, being thus placed, and 
may. be made, to,cqual in force any Screw 
for this Work ; and hath theſe advantages 
above it > That it requires'not/fo conſtant 
attendance as doth the Scrxew.z then where 
the Frpitis over-ripe,.or pulpy, it preſieth 
out, more. gradually. that Liquor,, which 
with a-ſudden-forceit will not 16. eafily 
part withal.” You: may alſo'place more 
under this Preſs. at-a' time, than under 
the Screw, '{o that in bigneſs it be pro- 
pottionable; becauſe 1t may: ſtand longer 
in the Preſs, and be more. eaſily managed 
until it be dry-prefled.. -And( which'is a 
principal advantage) the Laquor _ ac 

| cen 
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fend more: fine our:ob -pulpy Fratt 5; Þþy: 
this gradual way,- than -out of -a-more vi- 
olent. forcing) $crew ,- -pulpy Era uſually 
emitting athick-. Juice if ſuddenly-forced 
from it. 11 $2009 pk 

In-caſe-;yout Leavers be but-five or {ix 
Foot 10 length, they will ealtly. moye 
round-;withont: being hindred - by ;tbe 
Ground 5: butt you-make:them longer, 
you nmiay abate-the Ground on each 
lide of the Poſts proportionably , more 
Ine than - you -ean- raiſe the 
Prels. 


 5-— DE ©, lt 
Of Purifying your Cider. 


- As:your Vellel:; fills: under your Preſs, 
pour1t: through {ome Streyner into a large 
Vat, only: to. detain- the groſs pieces of 
Apple, &c.:from intermixing in the Vat 5 
from whence moſt-preſcribe to tun it. um» 
mediately.mto-the Barrels wherem it is to 
be kept, leſt its-Spirits ſhould evaporate ; 
which is a miſtakes for it a Cloth only 
be: caſt over the Vat or Tuan, it .is {ſuthaent 
to preſerve it-z.; for; there-is 1N a wild 
Spirit, 'that 1f-detained.; will break any 
Veſdel whatever that you ſhall ſtrictly en- 
| K 4 cloſe 
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cloſer m-; therefore te waſte is no: 
1njary to your Cider. 

Now when 'it 1s\nyonr Tur: or Vat, it 
ought to ve there fermented, and m ſome 
degree purified, and from thence: pure 
feparated from the impure, and-ſo Funn'd 
;nto- the Veſſels wherem it i556 be pre- 
A thar the'Dregs' may not/paſs! with 

- which will - very" _——_ ihevamnodo 
your Cider. >: 

In' oriler to! avkich; 1t'1s tO \ be endo 
ſtood, that the-Juicesof«the ripe/ pulpy 
Apples, as Pippins, Renetings, &*c. 1s-Of /a 
ſyrupy and-tenacious' nature, that whilit 
it is cold, doth detein mw tdi{perſed thoſe 
Particles of the F ruit, that by rhe prefiare, 
comes with the Liquor,and1s not by ftand- 
ing or frequent” pereolations* ſeparable 
from it 3 which /Particles, ar thang Lee; 
being part of the Fleſh or Body of the Ape 
ple, is (equally with the Applenetelt, when 
brified) ſubje& toputrefattions by which 
means, by degrees, the Cider1becames havd 
of acid 5 but if it be-prelied from other 
Apples.as Redfbreak, Cemnetliiwyls O*c.thar 
more eaſily part with their Liquor, with- 
out the adhelion of ſo much of the: Pulp, 
and which is of a more thin Body: This 
Fgece ſhall not be ſoſubje& torenerated 

fermentation, 
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fermentation, nor fo foors to-acidity, be 
cauſe it wants that more corrupt part that 
in the other comes with it. 

For Wire, Ale, Beey,' and other Liquors, 
in every degree that they tend ro acidity, 
they become tnore clear, by the precipita- 
tion 'of - the more groſs Parts that are firſt 
ſubje& to putrefacion, by the vertne and 
heat whereof, the Spirits are chaſed away ; 
and fo-in rime, as thoſe corrupt Partictes 
were more or leſs1n it, is the Liquor ſooner 
or\'later become Vinegar. 

As Beer, whereof Vinegar is intended to 
be made," is never fermented, nor the fe- 
ces precipitated at the firſt, as it is when 
it is to be- preſerved for drinking. © And 
Claret-wine- percolated through Rape,” or 
the'acid Marc of Grapes, becomes a White 
Vinegar 3 (o'that the-precipitation that is in 
both/thofe Liquors, Happens by reaſon of 
their becoming" actd. - - | fragtd: 

If therefore you intend your C:4er ſhalt 
retain its full ſtrength and body, arid to 
preſerve it ſo 'for any conſiderable time, 
endeavour toabſtra&t from it that flying 
Lee; -or Materia 'Terreftris, - that floats in 
it ,{ as ſometimes it does im Mult preſ- 
fed 'from' Grapes, that- hath in it more 
of an-atwe Principle than that from 
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Apples) leſt your, Cider be thereby. im- 
alrev.. . W- | (1913-51 0 
: Neither is it to be imagined; that: that 
ſort of Cider that is of that tenacious Na- 
ture as.to keep up. its Lee, is therefore 
ſtronger than that which. more eaſily lets 
it ſubſide; any more than that thick ſmall 
unfermented Ale, 'ſhonld be (ſtronger than 
that which hath more of the Spirit or 
Tin&are of the Mault, and well-defeca- 
ted ; : or that Wire ſhould be {imaller than 
Cider for the ſame reaſon. INTE 
Now rightly to underſtand the.canfe of 
this detention of Lee in ,the Body of: the 
Liquor, you are to conſider, that:there are 
(everal forts of Fruits,that yield; a;clear 
and limpid Juice, as a Grape,. and a Com- 
mon Engliſh and Flanders Cherry, and ſome 
others; andother forts of, Fruits that. yield 
a more grols Juigey as 2. Resberryq Black- 
Cherries, Plums, and {ome others; and that 
there are ſome Fruits that:yield a-very thin 
and.clear Juiceat a certain degree of ma- 
turity 3 . which a little after,.. when-more 
ripe, t becomes more thick-and groſs-3-as 
a Gooſeberry, .Currant, and ſome Species of 
Apples-and Pears, my | m— 
In the Grape, and Engliſh and Flanders 
Gherry, the cauſe that the Liquid--part- ſa 
ealily 
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calily [parts from the: more folid, may be 
from the great __ 1n the proportion 
of 'the* Parts, the liquid being the more, 
and' overcoming the leſſer : which in the 
other, Cherries,” Rasberries, and Plums. the 
contrary happens, that much of the Pulp 
adheres to the Liquor. * 

Alſoin the other'Fruits, as Gooſeberries, 
Carrants, and ſome Apples and Pears, by 
thelength of time, a- thorow maturation 
cauſes a ſolution of the more groſs Parts, 
being of themſelves tender, which makes 
themſo acceptable to the Patare 5 which 
i Fruit more inſoluble doth not fo hap- 
pen 5 yet may the Juice of thoſe Fruits that 
thus may be extracted more pure and lim- 
pid; be more excellent, and be preferr'd to 
thoſe more groſs, as it uſually happens, be- 
cauſe of the difficulty of defecation. 

Ohee principal help to purific any Liquor, 
or to provoke fermentation, is warmth, as 
is vulgarly praQiſed amonglt Houle-wives, 
who m fermenting- both Bread and Beer, 


preſerve it warm during that operation. ' 


For any liquid Body, wherein fermentati- 
on is required, by warmth becomes more 
thin, that it eaſily admits of a ſeparation 
of the ifeculent Parts 3- and like unte a 
glutinous Body, the colder itis, the thicker 

IC 
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it is, and_doth' nof fo eaſily part. with ies 


 Feces. e£*44,;0 2. . LC; FELI 
| It having been'experienced that; Wine 
in the Maſt, before it hath begun\to fer- 


ment, being ſtopteloſe m a Veltlel and-Jet 
down into a Well or River, will for along 
time.retain its ſweetneſs, without any ſen- 
ſible fermentations. *by-.reafon that - the 
coldneſs of-the ambient Body-the Water, 
(the like happens:/from a cold-Air) checks 


the Spirits, that they. cannot af as they do |. 


in fermentation. - 

Therefore warmth 1s a ptncipal means 
to accelerate fermentation, 'as- hath- been 
ſomerimes tryed 1 Cider,- by heating -a 
{mall Portion of it ſcalding hot, and,caſt- 
ing it into the; Tun on the-new + Muſt, 
fiirring it together, and covering tt-over, 
bath canſed a good fermentation, and, ſe- 


paration of its Lee, making it mach more 


fit for preſervgtion,. than 16-1t had been 
barrell'd without any fermentation at-all, 
It hath been alſo obſery'd;-.that 'cool Cel- 
lars protract the fining of Gar 5: And that 
Cider expoſed to the Sung or other warmth, 
hath more eaſily fermented, and. become 
fine, for the Reaſons aforglaid. n 
The Germans have Stoves intheir Vaults, 
which they heat very hot,or.clſe waa: F den 
cfore 
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before (every- Vat 5 by 'which means the 
Muſt oft 

after ſome gays they Rack it 5 the ſame 
way may be-obſerved for Cider, whilſt it 
is new, but 1f/ it hath'ſtood long and then 
ſerved thus, it muſtfoon be ſpent. 


their Wines ferments vehemently z | 
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Bur to ferment and purifie this Britifp.. © Ynelsſs 


Whine, or any other Vinous Liquor effeCtual- 
ly;'you may take of Gher: piſcis, Water- 
Glew, or ſfinglaſs;, as'tt is uſually termed, 


- aboutthe'proportion of three or four Oun- 


ces to a Hogſhead 3 beat it thin on fome 
Anvil; or Iron-wedg 3 cut tin ſmall pie- 
ces; and lay itin ſteep in Whzite-Wine(which 
willmore eafily diflolve it than any. other 
Liquorj\except Vinegar, Spirits, &c. that 
arenot fit to be uſed'in this Work) let it 
lie thereinall night; the next day keep it 
ſome time -over'a'gentle Fire, -till you find 


it wal diflolveds/then take a part of your 


Cider, -or proportion about a Gallon to 
twenty Gallons; in which boil your dif- 
ſolved - Water-glew, and caſt it into the 
wholemaſs of Liquor, ſtirring it well about 
and'covering it cloſe. Soletit ſtand to fer- 
ment, 'for eight, -ten,' of twelve hours, as 
you pleaſe ; duritig which time, the Water- 
elew being thinly and generally diſperſed 
through the whole Maſs of Liquor, _ 
ite 
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ſiſted by the warmth and pettenuity of it, 
precipitates apart of that groſs Lee; that 
otherwiſe would have decayedit, and rai- 
ſeth: another more light part of it, as a Net 
carricth before it Leaves or any © other 
groſs matter in the Water through+which 
it1s drawn, and leaveth not any'part/of its 
own Body in the purified Liquor; to alter 
. or injure the Subſtance 'or Taſte of + 1t. 
Which, when you” obſerve thats it hath 
done working, you may draw out at a'Pap * 
below-from the Scum, or may firſt gently 
rake off the Scum as you pleaſe. - Oriyon 
may-uſe 4t thus, Steep your Inglafe n 
hard White-Wine, enough to cover it, at- 
ter twenty four hours beat the {/onglaſs to 
pieces, and add more Wine, and-tour txmes 
in a day ſqueeze it'to »a Gelly,/ and as-it 
thickens add more Wine -when 1t 18 re- 
duced to _a perfeCt Gelly, take abont a 
Pint or a-Quart'to' a -Hogſhead, and take 
three ' or 'four Gallons -of the 'Czder You 
intend 'to fine; and \mix *well with' your 
Gelly, and put itinto your Veſſel of Cider, 
arid bear it with a Staff; This cold: way 
15 tanch better than the other,” for boyling 
ob-part of the Cider makes '1t -apt to de- 
cay theooner. | ng 
*Ts/Liquor: thus gently purified;”' may 
Y you 
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you im full Veſſel well cloſed; preſerve a 
long time, if you' pleaſe, or draw'it and 
Bottle it in a tew days, there being no more 
Le6 in it than is neceſlary tor its prefer- 
vation. | 96741 

Aſmall quantity of quick Lime caſt in 
to a Veffel of new Wine, ' will make it fer- 
ment,'not only by reaſon of its warmth, 
but by reaſon of a quick” Salt that is in it, 
which without doubt will have the ſame 
effe&t upon Cider, as may the Powder of 
Calcimed Flints, Alabaſter, MV hite Marble. 
or /Roch- Alun. | 

Fhe Shavings or Chips of Fzr, Nak, or 
Beech, are great promoters of purification, 
or fermentation. | Therefore new Veſlels 
cauſe a'quick fermentation, but be ſure 
they are well ſcalded before you uſe them, 
leaſt they occaſion too violent a fermenta- 
tion;'and make your Cider acid. 

But if your Gzder hath ſtood long, and 
will not be fine, as oftentimes it ſo hap- 
peneth; then txke 1/rglaſs about an Onnce 
to an: Hogſhead, and ſtcep it in abour two 
Quarts/oft Cider a 'day 'or two, until the 
whole be reduced to' a Gelly,” which by 
| ſtanding'/warm,” it will eaſily do. Then 
draw off about a Gallon of the + Cider, 
and*mix the Gelly (being cold) through- 


ly 
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ly-with it, and- put the whole into the Veſ- 
{el of Cider at the Bung, and with a ſplit- 
ted Staff ſtir it well together, and ina day 
or two it will be fine, without any preju- 
dice to your Czder. 

- This very way or method of parification 
will ſervein all fortsof Liquors,and is much 
to be preferred in the Juices of Fruits, to 
that vulgar way of making them ferment 
by. the addition of Yeaſt or Toſts therein 
dipp'd, as is uſually preſcribed ; that being 
butanacid Excitation to Fermentation, all 
things tending to Acidity being (as much 
as may be) to be avoided in our operati- 
ONS. 

This way al{o-is better than the tedious 
ways of percolation, and racking from 
Veſlel to Veſlel; which walts not only the 
Spirits, þat Subſtance of the Liquor it {clf, 
and leaves you but a-thin and flat Drink, 
hardly balancing your trouble. 

ANew ay Theſe ways of Fermentation'by warmth 

#=x.4 have been made uſe of, and not bein 

dr. done With good Judgment and Skill, di 
very mach prejudice Cider, and therefore 
to be prevented, there-being no other 
Fermentation required in preparing the 
choicelt Cder, ahen only expoſing it to 
the open Air in Earthen Veſſels corey 
| within. 
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within. If youcan get as many of them 
as will contain the Czder you intend to 
make, and ſet them in rows on the 
Ground, and on Benches in your Cellar, 
or other Repoſitory, and fill them with 
your Cider from the Preſs, and let. them 
ſtand open, or but lightly covered four 
or five Weeks, or more, till the Czder be 
throughly fine, you may then crane it off 
into Bottles for uſe; or you may by emp- 
tying one of the Veffels,draw it from the 
next into that which is empty, and ſo go 
round till all be drawn off 3 and then let 
it ſtand another Month without the Lee, 
till it be ſuperfine, and then draw it off 
into Bottles for your uſe. If you live 
near a Potters, you may have theſe earthen 
Veſlels; of what ſize you pleaſe, four, 
five or ſix Gallons, or more; and you 
may have them made with a Tap-hole, a- 
bout two Inches from the bottom 3 and 
lo may, with a ſmall Tap,{draw it off, 
without the uſe. of the Crane, and leave 
the Feces behind. 
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After you have thus purified your Li- Drawing it 


quor in what Veſſel ſoever, and are un- 


off with a 
phcn or 


willing, or cannot well draw it out at crane. 


Tap near the bottom, as 1s uſual; You may 


draw it from the Feces over the Brum of the 
L Vellel, 
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Veſſel, by a Siphor made of Lattor, or of 
Glaſs, which 1s the beſt, becauſe yon may 
obſerve by your Eye, what impurities 
aſcend, and-avoid them by raiſing or de- 
preſling your Inſtrument at your diſcretion. 
The Sphon 1s after this Form, the one 
end three or four Inches longer than the 
other, and the hollowneſs oft the Pipe in 
bigneſs, according to the uſe you intend 
to put it unto, whether out of a great or 
ſmall Veſtcl. 

To make this S7phor of Glaſs, furniſh 
your {c}f with a Glaſs Pipe of what ſize 
and length you pleaſe, and make a Char- 
coal Fire in ſome open Place, lay down 
your Glaſs Pipe on the Charcoal, ſo that 
the Fire may be near the middle of it, re- 
member to lay the Pipe on the Coals be- 
fore they are very hot, that the Glaſs may 
heat gradually as the Fire kindles when 
the Fire burns clear,and the Glaſs is become 
red hot, then take both extreams in your 
Hands, and bend it to what Form you 
pleaſe, holding the bended part over the 
heat, that it may not cool ſuddenly, but 
by degrees, to prevent breaking. Thus 
may you bend any part of it to make it 
{uit with your occaſions. 


Liquors 
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Liquors thus purified, leave behind 
them on their Superficics, - and at bottom, 
a great quantity of groſs and impure Fe- 
ces 3 which if from Cider, you may caſt 
on the preſs'd Myrc, to meliorate your 
Ciderkin, or Water-Cider, if you intend to 
make any. 

Theſe Impurities, which are in great 
plenty in pulpy Fruit, and alſo in Raſ- 
berries, Currants, &c. are the principal 
Cauſe of the- decaying of thoſe Liquors 
by their corrupt and acid Nature, exci- 
ting the more vivous Parts to a continual 
Fermentation, as 1sevident trom the Effect, 
and from the breaking of Bottles (where- 
in this Lee remains) on the motion of a 
Southerly Air. 

After your Liquors are thus purified 
and drawn off, ' they arc to be encloſed 
in ſume Veſſel for ſome Weeks or Months, 
-according as the Nature of the Liquor or 
your occaſions will permit or require. 
Before that be done, it will not be amiſs 


to inſert ſome Obſervations concerning 
Velſlcls. a 
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SEC TI. IV. 


Of Veſſels for the keeping and preſerving of 
Cider. 


It hath been no ſmall occaſion of the 
badneſs of this Liquor, and thereby gi- 
ving itan 1ll name, that it hath been aſe 
ally ill treated, and entertained (after it 
hath been indiffercntly well made), in ill- 
ſhaped, corrupt, faulty and unſound Veſ- 
ſfels 3 Vinous Liquors being full of Wild 
Spirits that eaſily find Vents,through which 
the Air corrupts the whole remaining Bo- 
Gy, and alſo more eaſily, eſpecially the 
Cider, like the Apple, attracting any il 
favour from the Veſicl. Therefore care is 
to be taken about the choiſe of them, 

It hath been obſerved, that the larger 
any Veſlels are, the better Liquors are pre- 
ſerved in them. In ſome forreign Coun- 
trics Veſlels being made, that one of them 
will contain many Hogſheads of Wine 3 
which being therein 1n ſo great a quantity, 
is preſerved much. better than if divided 
into lefſer Veſſels. 

Alſo the form of aBarrel hath been found 
to be very inaterial : although the vulgar 
round Barrel be moſt uſeful and neceflary 
tor 
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for Tranſportation from one place to ano- 
ther; yet 1s the upright Veſſel, whoſe Ribs 
are ſtreight, and the Head about a fourth 
or fifth part broader than the bottom,and 
the height equal to the Diameter of the 
upper part, the beſt form to ſtand in a 
Cellar. The Bung-hole of about two Inches 
Diameter, is to be on the top, with a Plug 
of wood turn'd round exactly to fit into 
It, near unto which muſt be a ſmall Vent- 
hole, that after the Cider 1s tunnd up, 
and ſtopt at the Bung, you may give 1t 
Vent at pleaſurez and that when you 
draw it forth, you may thereby admit Air 
into the Veſlel. This Form is preferr'd, bes 
cauſe that moſt Liquors contract a Skin or 
Cream on the top, which .helps much to 
their preſervation, and is in other forms 
broken by the ſinking of the Liquor, but 
in this is kept whole; which occafions the 
freſhneſs of the Drink to the laſt. This form 
1s deſcribed before in the IV Fig. 

It 1s alſo obſerved, that a new Veſlel 
made of Oak, tinges any Liquor at the firſt 
with a brown Colour; wherefore it 1s con- 
venient thorowly to ſeaſon your new Veſ- 
ſels with ſcalding Water, wherein you may 
boyl Apple-pumisif you pleaſe, before you 
put yonr Czder in thera 3 which when fo 


L 3 ſeaſon'd, 
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ſeaſow'd, are to be preferrd to any that 
have been uſed, unleſs after Canary, Malaga, 
or Sherry Wines, or after Metheglin 5; which 
will much advance the colour and favour 
ot your Czder : but-Veſlels out of which 
Strong-Beer or Ale have been lately drawn 
are to be rejeted, unleſs thorowly ſcald- 
ed and ſeaſon'd as before, which then will 
ſerve indiffterently well, nothing agreeing 
worſe with Cider than Malt ; for of Cider 
or Water-C:ider, boyl'd and added to Malr, 
hath been made a Liquor not at all grate- 
tn). Small-Beer- Veſlels well ſcalded, are 
not amiſs : White or Reniſh-Wime-Veſlels 
way do well for prefent drinking, or for 
a luſcious Cider, elſe they are apt to cauſe 
too great a Fermentation. © 

a good Cideriſt will have his Veſlels 
wherem he puts his pulp or ground Frut, 
wherein he preſſes and tuns his Liquor, 
and wherein he makes his C:zderkzr, all of 
them appropriated to that ute. The Ta- 
verns will furniſh him with large Casks ve- 
Ty proper for thefe uſes. 

For the uſing of theſe 'Veſlels, between 
the Czder ſeaſons with Beer and Ale, not 
only prejudiceth the Cider, but the uſing 
of them, for Cider mjureth very much the 
next Brewing of Ale or Beer. , 
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If your Veſlels be muſty, boyl Pepper in Curing 
Water after the Proportion of an Ounce "> <*% | 
to a Hogſhead 3 fill your Velſlel therewith 
| ſcalding hot, and fo let it ſtand two or 
three days z or elle . 

Take two or three Stones or more of 
Quick-Irne to fix or {even Gallons of Wa- 
ter, which put into a Hogſhead, and ſtop it 
cloſe, and tumble it up and down till the 
Lime be throughly 1lak'd 5 bat the beſt 
cure 15 to take them to pieces, and pare a- 
way the film that 1s 10 the in{1de, and when 
aired (et them together again. 

. To make your Cask pleaſant to receive Scenting of 
{o delicate a Gueſt, as your choiceſt Cider, ny 
Yoa may ſcent it as the Vintners do for 
their Wines, Thus, Take -of Brimſtone 
tour Ounces, of B«rz'd Alum one Qunce, 
and of Aqua Vite two Ounces; Melt theſe 
together 1n an earthen Pan over hot Coals, 
then dip therein a Piece of new Canvas, 
and inſtantly ſprinkle thereon, the Pow- 
ders of Nutmegs, Cloves, Coriander and 
Azniſeeds, This Canvas ſet on Fire, and 
letit burn in the Bung-hole, ſoas the Fume 
may be received into the Veſlel. 

Glaſs-bottles are preterr'd to Stone-bot- Brles, 
tles, becauſe that Stone-bottles are apt.to 
leak, apd are rough in the Mouth, that 
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they are not eaſily uncork'd ; alſo they are 
more apt to tamt than the other; net- 


ther are they tranſparent, that you may 
diſcern when they are foul or clean : it 


« being otherwiſe with the Glaſs-bottles, 


Grin1ing 
Glaſs Stop- 


Fes, 


whoſe defects are eaſily diſcern'd, and are 
of a more compat metal or ſubſtance, not 
waſting ſo many Corks. 

To prevent the charge of which, you 
may, with a Turn made for that purpoſe, 
grind or fit Glaſs-ſtopples to each Bottle, 
ſo apt, that no Liquor or Spirit ſhall pene- 
trate its cloſures; always obſerving to 
keep each Stopple to its Bottle : which is 
eaſily done, by ſecuring 1t with piece of 
Packthread,each Stepple having a Button 
on the top of it for that end. - Theſe Stop- 
ples are ground with the Powder of the 
Stone Smyris, ſold at the Shops by the vul- 
gar name of Emery, which with Oyl will 
exquiſitely work the Glaſs to your plea- 
fure. 

Firſt grind them rough with coarſe Expe- 


7, then make them ſmoother with fine, 


So if the Mouths of your Bottles beun- 
even (as uſually they are) you grind them 
ſmooth, with a Woodden Plug in a Furn, 
and poliſh them ſmooth, by which means 
the Corks may be preſerved, » ny 

e 
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The only ObjeCttion againſt this way of 
Cloſure, is, That not giving paſſage for 
any Spirits, the Liquors are apt to force 
the Bottles 3 which in Bottles ſtopt with 
Cork rarely happens, the Cork being 
ſomewhat porous, part of the Spirits, 
though with difficulty, perſpire. 

If Glaſs-bottles happen to be muſty, 
they are eaſily cured by boyling them in 
a Veſſel of Water, putting them in whilſt 
the Water is cold, which prevents the 
danger of breaking z being alſo cautious 
that you ſet them not down ſuddenly on 
a cold Floor, but on Straw, Board, or ſuch 
like. If your Glaſs-bottles be foul, you 
may cleanſe them with hard Sand, or 
ſmall Shot , roll'd and tumbled up and 
down in them with Water, which will al- 
ſo take away the Muſtineſs from them. 


$E C.I. V. 
Of Tunning, Bottling, and Preſerving 
Cider. 


Having your Cider purified and pre- Barreting 
pared in the Tun, and your Veſſels fea- 7 Cider. 
ſoned and throughly dried, and fix'd in 
their places, then Tun 1t up into them 
until the Cider be within an Inch or lef 


of 
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of the top of the Veſlel, that there may 
be ſpace for a Skin or Head to cover it. 
Be ſure to leave the Bung open, or only 
covered, two or three days, that the Cz- 
der may have liberty to fimiſh its Fermen- 
tation; but if it be ſo clear that it will 
not again ferment, aid that you are wil- 
ling or intend to keep it long, pur in un- 
ground Wheat, after the proportion of a 
Quart to a Hogſhead, which will give it 
a Head ſufhcient to preſerve it. This 
artificial Head is only where an admiflion 
of Air may probably be into the Veſlel. 

Other artificial Lees there are, that may 
ſerve for Cider as well as for hungry Wizes. 
As a:Decoction of Raiſins of the Sun, or 
the Shavings of Refine Fir-wood ; but 
the beſt addition to preſerve it, is the 
new Lees of Spaniſh Wines. 

After you have thus cloſed up your 
Bung, you ought yet to leave open the 
{mall Vent-hole only looſely , putting in 
the Peg, leſt otherwiſe the wild Spirit of 
the Cider force a Paſlage, as I have known 
it a Week after its Tanning to have heav'd 
up the Head of the Barrel almoſt to a Rup- 
ture; which by the eafte ſtopping this 
Vent, and ſometimes opening it, may be 
prevented until you find it hath waſted 
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that wild Spirit. For the vulgar Advice 
of Barrelling up Cider from the Prefs, 
and then ſtopping it cloſe, is pernicious 
to this Liquor, many having ſpoilGit by 
this means : The Spirits feeking for a 
Vent, will find it 3 and the more they are 
pent, the longer will they -be before they 
are expended ; which Vent being negle- 
cted by the Cideriſt, becomes a paſlage 
for the beſt Spirits of the Czder many 
times, to. its abſolute ſpoiling, 

The vulgar Opinion of the ſudden de- 
caying 'or flatning of Cider, is to be re- 
jected, ſcarce any Drink being more eafily 
preſerv'd than this; and though much-of 
ts Spirits be loſt, yet out of 1ts own Body, 
whilſt new, may they be again reviv'd, tt 
ſuffering much more by too ſvon detain- 
10g its Spirits, than by too lax a cloſure. 

Cider preſled from pulpy or- throngh- 
ripe or mellow Fruit, having lain long in 
hoard, 1s not ſo apt to emit 1ts Spirits as 
the other, and-ſo 1s more eaſily preſerved, 

Stopping of Cider with Clay , if you 
deſign to keep ut long, cannot be good + 
it having ſo ftrong a Spirit , that it will 
calily raiſe” it on every Souther!y Air 5 no- 
thing being betrer than a wooden Plug 
turn'd fit to the Bung-hole, and covered 
abour 
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about with a fingle brown Paper wet, be- 
fore you wring it into its'place. 

Drawing of Cider into Bottles, and 
keeping it in them well ſtopt for ſome 
time, is a great Improver of Cider, This 
is done after it is throughly purified, and 
at any time of the Year : If it be bottled 
early, there needs no addition, it having * 
Body and Spirit enough to retrive in the 
Bottle what 1s loſt in the Barrel; but if 
it hath been over-fermented, and thereby 
become poor, flat, and eager, then in the 
Botthng, if you add a ſmall quantity of 
Loaf-ſugar, more or leſs according as it 
may- require, it will give anew-lite to 
the Cider, and probably make it better 
than ever it was before , eſpecially if it 
were but a little acid, and not eager. 

When your Czder 1s thus bottled, if it 
were new at the bottling, and not abſo- 
lately pure, it is good to let the Bottles 
ſtand a while before you ſtop them cloſe, 
or elſe open the Corks two or three days 
after to give the Czder air, which wall 
| prevent the breaking the Bottles againſt 
the next turning of the Wind into the 
South. 

The meaner Czder is more apt to break 
your Bottles than the richer, being of a 
more 
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more eager nature, and the Spirits more 
apt to fly , having not ſo ſolid a Body 
to detain them as the rich Ciders. Ob- 
ſerve, That when a Bottle breaks through 
the Fermentation of the Cider, to open 
your Corks and give vent, and ſtop them 
up again a while after, leſt you loſe ma- 
ny for want of this Caution, 

Great care is to be had in chuſing good 
Corks, much good Liquor being abſo- 
lately ſpoiled through the only defe&t of 
the Cork; therefore are Glaſs Stopples to 


| be preferr'd , in caſe the accident of 


breaking the Bottles can be prevented. 

If the Corks are ſteep'd in ſcalding 
Water a while before you uſe them, they 
will comply better with the Mouth of the 
Bottle , than if forc'd in dry: alſo the 
moiſture of the Cork doth advantage it 
in detaining the Spirits. 

Therefore is laying the Bottles ſideways 
to be commended, not only for preſer- 
ving the Corks moilt, but for that the Air 
that remains in the Bottle is on the ſide of 
the Bottle, where 1t can neither expire, 
nor can new be admitted, the Liquor be- 
ing againſt the Cork, which nor ſo eaſily 
paſſeth through the Cork as the Air. 
Some place their Bottles on a Frame, 

with 
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with their Noſes downwards, for that 
end 3 which 1s not to be ſo well approved 
of, by reaſon that if there be any the leaſt 
ſettling in the Bottle, you areſure to have 
it in the firſt Glaſs. 

Placing the Bottles on a Frame, as 1s 
uſual, or on. Shelves, is not ſo good as on 
the Ground, by reaſon that the farther 
from the earth they ſtand, the more ſub- 
zect they are to the variation of the Air, 
which 1s more rare in the upper part of a 
Cellar or other Room, than 1n the lower ; 
and a few Inches will cccafion a great 
change, unleſsin a Room arched or vaulted 
with Stone : but where room 1s wanted,this 
Inconvemence may be eaſily born withal. 

Setting Bottles in Sand 1s by many not 
only made uſe of, but commended, al- 
though withot cauſe, it not adding that 
coldneſs to the Bottles as 1s generally ex- 
pected, being rather of a dry and tempe- 
rate quality than cold ; if there be any 
conventence 1n it, it is becauſe it defends 
them from the too ſudden changes of Air 
to heat or cold, which in open and not 
deep Rooms tt 1s often ſubject unto, 

The placing of Bottles in Ciſterns of 
Spring-water , either running or often 
changed, 15 without all peradventure > 
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beſt way to preſerve Cider or any other 
Vinons Liquors. A Conſervatory made 
where a Recruit of a cool retrigerating 
Spring-water may conveniently be had, 
will ſo long preſerve Cider until it be come 
to the ſtrength even of Canary it ſelf, 
Bottles let down into Wells of Water 
where Pumps are, that the frequent uſe of 
Buckets may not injure them 3 or little 
Vaults made in the fides of Wells near the 
bottom, may ſupply the .defett of Spring-- 
water in your Cellar. The reaſon why 
Water is to be preferr'd for ſuch a Con- 
ſervatory, 1s, becauſe the clolcnels of its 
Body admits not of a ſudden rarefaCtion of 
Air, as other Materials do, but 1s general- ' 
ly of an equal degrce of coldneſs, and 
that colder than commonly the Liquor is 
that is preſerv'd 3 which ſo condenſeth its 
Spirits, that they ſeek not any exition or 
expanſion, but acquieſce 1n their own pro- 
per Body, where they multiply and be. 
come more _and more mature, by vertue of 
that innate heat the Liquor recerved whilſt 
in its Fruit. For by the fame reaſon that 
Cold detains or ſuppreſicth the Spirits be- 
fore Fermentation that they cannot a&, 
now after Fermentation doth it keep in 
the pure and genuine Spirit, otherwiſe apt 
0 
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to exhale, which purifieth and enricheth 
the Liquor ſo preſerved. Qnere whether 
the warmth that is in Wells or deep 
Springs, in iroſty Weather, incommode 
not theſe Liquors? Alſo 2zere whether 
theſe cool Convſervatories prevent not the 
breaking of Bottles ſtopt with Glaſs Stop- 
ples, by the condenſing power of the Wa- 
ter. Niy felt being deſtitute of any Op- 
portunity to make thoſe Experiments, can- 
not at preſent reſolve theſe Yyeries. 

In ſome Places the convemency of Wa- 
ter may eaſily be had for fach a Refrigera- 
tory, both for the conſtant ſupply of cool 
Spring-water, and for its evacuation again, 
which 1s as neceltary as its ſupply : and in 
many places the Cideriſt may command a 
Spring from ſome place alittle diſtant from 
his Refrigeratory, but cannot ſo eaſily be 
rid of it again 3 which muſt beas well con- 
ſidered of as the other. * Therefore if you 
can conveniently make a Ciſtern 1n the 
bottom or on the ſide of your Cellar that 
will hold Water, either of Stone or Brick 
well cemented, and if of Brick, plaiſtered 
with Plaiſter of Paris, or with a Cement 
made of Linſecd-oyl and Lime newly ſlak- 
ned, with a little Cotton-wool beat into it, 
and can, as occaſion requires, ſupply it 
with 
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with a deſceht of cool Spritig-water ; yaur 
way to evacuate the ſame, will be wath'a 
ſmall Hand-ptioip, ſuch'a$ they ulually uſe 
in ſinall Veſſelsat Sea, and may, be bad in 
Maritime Towns at an, eafie rate,; with 
which you may putap your Ciſtern or Con- 
ſervatory dry once a Week, oftner or more 
ſeldom, as the warmth or eoldnefs of the 
Air ſeems to' require 3 and ſupply it again, 
from your Spring, or in defect thereof from 
ſome Well or' Pump, whence you. draw 
your Water for 'other occaſions. But if 
your Ciftern' be made inthe Ground un- 
der your Cellar, 'you need only lay your 
Brick-or Stone'n'Clay well tempered, and 
laid thick under the Brick or Stone, and 
on the ſides of the Ciſtern. a 
Where you have not the conveniency of 
V/ater, ofr-are unwilling to be at the ex- 
pence, as-in'{6ime placesit may require, of 
making ſuch Conſervatories; there the 
beſt way i to dig Vaults in your Cellazs, 


under tlie Level of the bottom, or O—_ 
"and * 


Nichesin the Walls near the Groun 

in themplace your Bottles leaning : for the 

more they are'remote from the Air, and 

the more encompaſſed with Stone or 

Earth, the cooler they will continue, and 

the leſs ſubje& to the inconveniencies that 
| M bappen 
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* happenfrom the mutability of the Ambi- 
ent Air. | | 
To accelerate maturity in' your Bottle- 
drink, you may place thern above Stairs 
in ſome Room warm'd by the Beams of the 
Sun 5 which will much haſten its maturity, 
and is cafier performed than any Agitation 
can be : but thus it will not lJong,.conti- 
nue, and catition muſt be. had, t@ your 
Bottles. it 
Binding down the Corks of your Bot- 
tles in caſe of danger, is not ſo much to be 
commended, as well fitting them in by full 
Corks; becauſe the Liquor were better fly 
the Cork than break the Bottle,- which 
muſt be, im caſe the Cork be tyed down, 
and the Liquor not well qualified. 
Byling ef In many places they boyl their Cider, 
der. adding thereto ſeveral Spices, which makes 
it yery pleaſant, and abates the unſayory 
{mack it contrats by boyling, but withal 
gran high Colour. This way. isnot to 
commended, becauſe the Juice of; the 
Apfpiets'dither apr to extratt ſome ill fa- 


not acquainted with any other Veſſel to 
boyl it in, or the Feces or ſediment of it 
apt to burn by its adhereing to the ſides of 
the Veſle], it being boyl'd in a naked Fire. 


vour from the Braſs or Copper, we being 
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But if you are willing to boy] your Cz- 
der, your Vee ought to be of Latter, 
which may be made large enough to boyt 
f a good quantity, the 77 yielding no bad 
Tin&ure to the Liquor. ''The Veffel allo 
ought to bebroad and open, for the more 
expeditious waſting of the Aqueous and 
Phlegmatick part of the: Liquor, which 
| firſt flies, incaſe the Muſt be newly taken 
from the Preſs, and the Apples ripened on 
the Tree, ground as ſoon as gathered, and 
prelſed as foon as ground: For it 1s not the 
boyling only,” but the ſudden waſting of 
the Phlegmatick part, that meliorates the 
remainder 3 the Spirits in al] Liquors reti- 
ring and contracting themſelves before fer- 
mentation, 4s in all Maſts 5 and after fer- 
mentation the Spirits become Volatile, 
which is the reaſon that moſt Liquors are - 
moſt pleafint after fermentation, and then 
alſo are they capable of yielding their 
Spirits by Diſtillation. PutrefaCtion ſuc- 
ceeds fermentation, and ſometimes where 
there1s no fermentation, and then the Spi- 
rits contra themſelves again : ſuch as are 
left, for it 1s the loſs or want of part of the 
Spirits that begetteth putrefation, whence 
Pineger, 8c. 1s produced. For obſerve, 


how much ſoever you waſte in. this evapo- 
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ration of any fort'of Maſt, or new Wart, - 
by ſo much 18. that /which. -remains the 
ſtronger 3 and will ſabſiſt the-longer,--ha- 
ving a.greater proportion of Spirits, tothe 
Body: that contains. its ſo,that you need 
not be-{o intent- to procure Ebullition, as 
expence of the meaner part of your Li- 
nor. Alſo you may place this Lattex Veſ- 
el-10 another Veſſel of Water, erin a 
thin Bed of Aſhes;:to prevent the too fierce 
heat of. the naked ..Fire,; alſo you ma 
keep it ſtirring, which will expedite the 
Operation. . Before ir be quite cold, /you 
may terment or purifie it to what degree 
wWlLORSE - in in 4 ich 

This Cider thus boyF'd and. purified, to 
the 'expence of the ane half,- will keep ye- 
ry long, and be exceeding richand ſtrong, 
and not fo ill. qualified, as hath uſually 
been, in caſe you uſe cautiwn in the ope- 
ration, Which 1s. to be preferr'd to thoſe 
Spicy Additions. 

It many times happens, that Cider that 
hath. been good, by-ill management or 0- 
ther accident becomes dead, flat, ſowr, 
thick, muddy, or. muſty; all which in 
ſome ſort or other may be cured. 

Deadneſs or Flatneſ(s in Czder, which is 
often occafioned from the too free admiſli- 

V ON 
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on of Air into'the Veſſel, for want of 
right ſtopping, - 1s cured by grinding a 
ſmall parcel of Apples, -and putting them 
in at the Bung-hole, and ſtopping it cloſe, 
only ſometimes trying it by opening the 
ſmall vent, that it force not the Veſſel: but 
then you muſt draw it off in a few days, 
either into Bottles or another Veſlel, leſt 
the Marc corrupt the whole Maſs ; which 
may alſo be- prevented, in.cafe you preſs 
your Apples, and put up only the new 
Muſt that comes from them on the decayed 
Cider. © The ſame may be done in Bottles, 
by adding about a ſpoonful or two of new 
Muſt to: each Bottle of dead Cz4er, and 
ſtopping it again. Czder thats dead or flat 
will oftentimes revive again of it (elf, if 
cloſe ſtopt, upon the revolution of the year 
and approaching Summer. 

But Cider that hath acquired a deadneſs 
or flatneſs, by being kept 1n a Beer or Ale 
Veſlel, isnot to be revived, the ſmack of 
the Beer-or Ale being the only cauſe of it, 
and always predominates. 

Honey or Sugar mixt with ſome Spices, 
and added'to the Cider that is flat revives 
it much; let the proportion be according 
as 1s the:diſtemper that requires it. 
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It Cider be acid; as ſometimes it happens 
by reaſon of the immaturity of the Frait, 
t00 nimble an operation, too great aFer- 
mentation 1n the Vellel, or too warm a 
Situation of your Veſlels wherein it is 
kept ; this ſometimes. becomes pleaſant a- 


gain, in caſeits Lee be yet.in the Veſlel, as 


1s ſuppoſed by a. ſecond operation on- it, 
but in caſe it doth not, if you add about a 
Gallon of ungronnd-Wheat toa Hogſhead 
of it, it will very much ſweeten it, and 
make 1t pleaſant. - The ſame effect will 
two or three Eggs put in whole, or a 
pound of Figgs {lit, produce, asis report- 
ed. But the ſureſt remedy is Bottling it 
with a Knob of Sgar, in proportion ac- 

cording to the occaſion. | 
Wheat boyled till it begin to break, and 
when cold added to the Cider, but not in 
to00 great a quantity, and ſtirred into it, 
helpeth it much; the like doth Cinmamor 
Canes, but the Veſſel muſt be ſtopt cloſe 

m Either. 

There is ſome difference betwecn a 
ſharp or acid C:der, anda Cider that is ea- 
er or turn'd.; . The firſt bath its Spirits 
ec and volatile, and may eaſily, be re- 
triy'd by a'ſmall addition of new Spirits, 
or ſome edulcorating matter 3 -but the lat- 
| ter 
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ter hath part of its Spirits waſted, and 
part retired, that all additions are yain 
attempts to recover it. 

If your CGaer be Muſty, which happeas 
either from the Places the Fruit lay in be- 
fore grinding, cr fromthe Veſſels through 
which the Pulp or Muſt hath paſt, or that 
the Cider is contain'd in ; the Cure thereof 


is very difficalt. Although in ſome meaſure 


the ill favour of it may be corrected by 
Mzsſtard-Seed ground with ſome of the 
ſame Cider. x 

Thick Cider is eaſily cured at what Age 
foever, by exciting it toa fermentation, e1- 
ther by the addition of Muſtard made with 
Sack, or by the addition of new Pulp.or 
Muſt, or of rotten Apples 3 Or (which 
wilt do it when all nd; by purifying it 
with Iſglaſs, or Fiſh-glew, as before is 
directed. 

Racking of Cidey is much commended 
by ſome, but the operation is tedious, trou- 
bleſom and coſtly, by reaſon of the change 
of Veſſels of difieretr ſizes, the latter be- 
ing to be leſs than the former : And there- 
_ baghs be endured amongſt <: Cider- 
iſts, Purifying the Liquor betore Tunmng, 
being much to be preferred. 
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If; the Veſlel-before G:der be tunned up 
mtoTt;*be furned with Su/phar, 1t much 
conduccth"*b"the” preſervation of this or 
any other'kind of Liquor : which may be 
done by dipping a Rag, in melted Brim- 
ſtone, prepared after the ſame manner- as 
before is preſcribed for Scenting the Cask, 
and by a Wire letting it down uttothe Vel- 
fe], bemg'fired, will fill the Veldel full of 
Smoak'; then take it out, and immediately 
Turr up”yonr, Liquor, which gives 1t'no 
HM taſte” tot favour, and 1s an excellent 
reſcrver of your health, as well as of the 
aqnar, ; 

But the better way for this operation 1s, 
by making a little earthen Pot wherein to 
burnyour Brimſtone,ſo prepared as before; 
the cover of it to extend in a Pipe about 
two Foot for your Mouth, and another 
Pipe to go' out of the ſide of the Pot 1n- 
to the Bung-hole of the Vetſel, in which 
the Cider 1s put to be preſerved : about half 
way” deep into'the Liquor, put your Rags 
Mpp'd in Brifniſtone, into the Pot, add Fire 
to1t,” cover” your Pot, blow at your Pipe, 
which will increaſe the Fire, and drive the 
Fumeanto the middle of the Liquor in the 
Barret,” and alſo fill the Vacancies cf the 
Veſſel; Thenftopit cloſe, by which means 

the 


z 


Se&t.;'6. Of making Cider. | 
the Cider is impregnated with the Spirit of 


ſave only for its ſalubrity and duration. 

Other ways there are for making theſe 
Matches. - As tothe melted Brimſtone you 
may-add Cloves, Cinnamon, Mace, Ginger, 
and Coriander-Seeds, 

Or thus, Brimſtone, Orras Roots and 
Maftick, of each a like quantity melted all 
together, and long narrow pieces of new 
Canvas drawn through it, being lighted 
and pat 1n at the Bung-hole, or uſed as be- 
fore with the Pipe, keeps the Cider long 
clear and good, and gives it a pleaſant 
talte. | 

It is evident, that Cider by time changes 
its greeniſh Colour, for a bright yellow, 
inchning to redneſs, 


SE C 1.':vVL 
Of making Water-Cider. 


- It is obſerv'd that many ſorts of Apples 
thorowly mature, will endure ſome ad- 
dition of Water, without any prejudice to 
the Drink, eſpecially in the Ifland of Fer- 
{2 where they frequently give 1t a daſh. 
This dilution 1s only with Apples of a mel- 
low and rich Juice, and 1s neceſlary to 
help 


133 


Sulpbyr, which will give-it no alteration, - | 
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: help irs-clarification; the Cider it ſelf be- 


- ingof too glatinons a' Subſtance, and they 


-nox,acquainted with'afty other way of at- 
-renuating it. 


IF your Apples' be pulpy or mellow, 
they will yield their Juice with difficulty, 
unleſs Water be added; biit you may preſs 
ithemeaſily at firſt,and extraCt a ſmall quan- 
tity.of the-richeſt Juice, and then add of 
bailed Waterto the remaining Pulp,which 
after Forty eight hours ſtanding, will yield 
you.ſo rich a Liquor that ſhall exceed moſt 
Gders,'drawn from newly ripened Fruit. 

To {ome ſorts of Fruit that are of them- 
ſelves acid, crude, or of a thin Juice, di- 
lution is very improper; but if the Water 
be. boil'd, and let ſtand till it be cold, it 
will be the better 3 that abating much of 
its crudity. | 

Water mixt with the Fruit 1n the grind- 
ing, incorporateth better with the Cider, 
than if added in the Veſſel; andif mixt 
ia the Veſlct, better than if added in the 
Glaſs. By the Addition of Water can no 
other advantage be- expected than the en» 
creaſe of the Liquor, as we. nſually make 
more Small Beer than Strong, of thefame 
quantity of Malt, for the ordinary ex- 
pence 4n Oeconomy, 

ec? After 
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After yon have preſſed out your Cider, of making 
you may Aſo put ds Myrc up f to; ds Ga _ 
'Var, and'add thereto War Apancity .you 
think'convenient of boil'd Water {being 
firſt cold again:) if about half the quant- 
ty as was of the Cider that was preſſed 
from it, it will be good; it as much as the 
Cider, then but ſmall : let this. Water ſtand 
on it about forty-eight hours, and then 
preſs it well. That which comes from the 
Prefs,” Tun up immediately, and ſtop it up, 
yon may drink it in a few days. This be- 
ing the moſt part Water, will claritie of 
it ſelf, and ſupplies the place of Small-Beer 
in a Family, and to many much more ac- 
ceptable. 

You may amend it by the addition of 
the Settling or Lee of your Czder that 
you laſt purified, by putting it up on the 
Pulp before pretlure, or by adding ſome 
over-plus of Cider, that your other Veſ- 
ſels will not hold, or by grinding ſome 
falling or refuſe Apples that were not fit to 
be added to your Cider, and. preſſing. tt 
with this. 

This Ciderkin or Purre may be made 
to keep long, in caſe you boil it after 
preflure, witkſuch a proportion of Hops 
as you uſually add to your Beer that as 

inten 


or Purre. 
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intend to keep for. the ſame time, and'it 
will be thus very well preferv'd ; but then 


you need not boil your Water before the 
adding it to your Marc. . 


SCE 1. VIE. 
Of Mixtures with Cider. 


There 1s not any Liquor that hath leſs 
need of Mixtures than Cider, being of it 
{elf ſo excellent, that any addition what- 
ſoever maketh it leſs pleaſant : but being fo 
neceſſary a Drink for the preſervation of 
health, and tending to Longevity, it 'may 
be the moſt proper Vehicle to transfer the 
Vertues of many Aromatick and Medicinal 
Drugs, Spices, j 68s Flowers, Roots, &c. 
into every part of Man, beyond any other 
Liquor. whatſoever. 

You may make Heippocras of Cider thus, 
Take of Cardamoms., Carpobalſamum, of each 
half an Ounce, Coriarder-Seeds prepared, 
Nutmegs, Ginger, of each two Ounces, 
Cloves two Drachmes ; bruiſe and infuſe 
them two days in two Gallons of the rich- 
eſt ſweeteſt Cider, often ſtirring it toge- 
ther, then add thereto of Mz; three Pints, 
ſtrain all through an Hippocres Bag, and 
{weeten'it with a Pound of Sygar Caray. 
With 
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With it may be made Juriper-Cider, by 
the addition + of the Berries dried, fix, - 
cight, oriten'to each Bottle in the bottling 
of it, : orel{e- a proportionable quantity in 
the Barrel :-the taſte whereof is ſomewhat 
ang, which by uſe will be much aba- 
red. 

Ginger may be added with good ſueceſs, 
it making the Cider more brisk and hyely 
than otherwiſe it would be. 

Cloves and Cinnamon added, not only 
gives it a fine Aromatick flavour, but ting- 
eth it with a fine colour. | 

- But the beſt addition that can beto it, 
is that of the Lees of Malaga Sack or Cana- 
ry-new and ſweet, about a Gallon to a. 
Hogſhead:; this is a great iumprover and. 
purther of C:der. | 

Dried Roſemary may be added in the 
—_ and doth not make it very unples- 

Ing. X 

Wormwood 1nbib'd therein, produceth 
the effe& that it doth in Wize. 

The _ of Currants' preſerv'd fim- 
ply, without any Sugar or Water, a few of 


the cleat drops of it, tingeth and matureth 
early Cider, which to ſome might otherwiſe 
ſeem too luſcious. 


The 
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HEE Rasberries preſerv'd,or the 
Wine theredf, gives an excellent Tin&ure 
to this Liquor, and makes it yery pleaſant, 
if the Cider be not too.new or too luſcious. 

For cooling TinCtures to Cider, the Juice 
of the Mulberry is to be preferr'd: 

And next to. that, the ry of the 
Blzckberry; both ripening about the time 
of making Cider. _ | 

Elder-berries are much commended by 
. ſome to be preſſed among(t your:Applez,or 
the Juice of them added to your Cider. 

. But the beſt way ,of mixing this Juice 
with Cider, 15 to take a Pot of Elder-berries, 
when ripe, with Houſhold Bread, let the 
Pot hold about a Gallon of them or more 
and be covered ; Then ſtrain out the Juice 
which will be thin and clear, and bottle"it 
up for uſe 3 two or three Spoonfuls of this 
mixed in a Quart Bottle of Cider at the 


bottling, "makes it of a fine. red Colour, - 


pleaſant to the taſte, and endows it with 
all the Medicinal Vertues of the Elder-ber- 
ry. * This way.of baking or decothng of 
ſoft Fruits'ts very effectual, in extracting 


. 


their Juices. 


- 


The Clove=Fih-Flower dried and ſteep'd 
inCider, gives it an excellent Tinfure and 
'Flayour, 


Thus 
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Thus-may the Vertues of any- dried, 
Flowets, Leaves, Roots, &c. be extracted * 
and convey'dinto our bodies by the moſt” 
pleaſant Vehicle that can be obtained. 


SECT. VII. 
Of making other ſorts of Wines or Drinks of 


ruits. 


1 


our Britiſh Fruits : As Perry, whereof there 
' | places of this Kingdom 3 and ts operation 


Anced ſay theleſs in this place. 

Pears ſhonld not be too mellow whert 
they are" gronnd, for then they are, ſo 
pulpy, that they will not cafily part with 
their Juice. - 

If Crabs be mixt with Pears in grinding, 


proportion muſt be with diſcretion,accord- 
ing as the fweetneſs of the Pear requires. 
Perry, 1f well made, and of good Pears, 
will keep equally with C:der. The Boſ- 
&prury-Pear is eſteemed the beſt to yield lalt- 
ing Perry. 


/ , 


Although 


1s a great 'quantity made yearly in feveral 


ſo much like unto that of Czder, that we 


it very much improves the Perry ; the | 


is 9. 


Befides Cider, there are many other cu- of making 


nious Drinks that may be prepared out of ITY» 
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Although the Planting of Vineyards in 
this Iſland is not ſo much in uſe as in the 
more Southerly Countries, nor are our 
Seaſons ſo conſtant for the maturation. of 
the Fruit of the Vine, asthey arein Con- 
tinents of the ſame Latitude, yet may we 
propagate this Plant to a good effect in 

\ ſome warm Situations, and .efpecially 'on 
the fides- of Buildings, Walls, &*c.. and 
where there are any. ſtore of them, very 
good Wine may be made of the great plen--/- 
ty of their Liquor z and much berter- than: 
any of the French Wines uſually imported 
here, in caſe caution and skillbe uſed in its 
preparation. Po wh 

Tie time When you perceive your Grapes to be 

ef gather- plump and tranſparent, and' the Seeds or 

ng Fat. Stones to come forth black and clear, and 
not clammy, and the Stalks begin to wi- .- 
ther, then gather them, for they cannot be - 

' over-ripe 3 neither will Rain 'or Fraſt in- 
jure them, ſo that the weather be dry ſome 
time before gathering. | | 

Cut them off from the Branches, and 
not pullthem, and inthe Moons deexeale ; 
preſerving them from bruiſes as much as 

« You can. x. 3Þ, 2 nt 
Meking of Here in this cold Country they are ſcl- 
the Winer. Jom all of a ripeneſs, and the Stalks con? 
| tain 
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tain ſomething of crudity in themz| there- 
fore it would not be loſt labour.to cull or 
ſeparate the more ripe from the leſs, and 
from the Stalks, before you preſs out your 
Wine; by which means ſome have had 
Wine comparable with the beſt French 
Wines that are preſs'd from the Grapes 
promiſcuoully 3 and this Wize thus made of 
ſelefted Grapes, will laſt ſeveral years, as 
hath been experienced. 

When your Wine is tunned, leave a 
part of the Veſlel void or empty, and ſtop 
It up cloſe ummediately, and that very well, 
leſt it loſe 1ts Spirits z which vacancy you 
may again ſupply after ten or twelve days 
with other Wine that hath been alſo fer- 
mented: which repletion muſt be reitera- 
ted as oft as there 1s occaſion. 

If you intend to make Clarret, you muſt Are of 
let your Murc. or Chaft of the Red or © 
Black Grape, abide in the Muſt fix or eight 
days, or as you will have it, ;more or 
leſs, ruff or tinc&tured, before you prefs it 
out z but in the interim be fare to cover 
your Vat cloſe. 

North-winds are reported to be very bad , 
for the ſowring of Wines; therefore be 
careful to keep them from it. 


N To 
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Purifying of 
Wine. 
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To purifie Wine, take the thin Shavings 


or Planings of Beech, the Rind being peel'd 
off, and boil them in Water to abate the 


_ ranknefſs of them : then'dry them through- 


ly; and with theſe may you purifie Wine : 
about a Peck will ſerve a Hogſhead ; which 
Chips will ſerve often times, being waſh- 
ed, dried, and preſerved. | 
Some meliorate their Wine by preſſing 
Raiſins of the Sun with the Grapes a little 
plumped before-hand, or by boiling halt 
the Muſt an hour together, ſcumming it, 
and adding it hot to the other halt: this 
meliorates that half that is boiled, and 
cauſeth a fermentation in the other ; but , 
this 15 left to farther experience. | 
With well-ripened Grapes, diligent fort- 
ing them, eaſie pfeſſure, and well purity- 
ing and preſerving its Juice, Wine may 
here be made in goodneſs and duration 
equal to the beſt and moſt Southerly French 
Wines that are uſually imported hither, 
as hath been divers times experienced for 
ſeveral years ſucceſlively by one that hath 
produced cxeellent Wire of ſeveral years 


_ Preſerving, 


For againſt a Wall Grapes will ripen 
very well in moſt years, and the beſt of 


+ them feparated from the more immature, 


and 


| Seat. 8. Wf makily other ſorts, &c. 
and from the Stalks, yield a luſcious Juice; 
and thoſe gently bruiſed yield a thin Muſt, 
that hath of it ſelf bat little of the flying 
Lee in it 3 andthart alſo being percipitated 
or taken off, the Wine will-not be ſo apt 
to ferment 3 which is the principal cauſe 
of its ſudden decaying. This I} 7ze pre- 
ſerv'd in your Refrigeratory, will continue 
good for ſeveral years ; its Spirits thereby 
multiplying and heightning, that rhakes 
it equall to thoſe Wires that received a far 
greater degree of maturation in thetr Fruit 
more expoſed to the perpendicular Beams 
of the Sun. 
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There is ſcarce any Fruit more eaſily chery- 
propagated than the Cherry, nor any Fruit 7": 


that bears more conſtantly and plentiful- 
ly, that 1s a tall and Orchard-Tree : the 
Fruit whereof yields a fine acid, pleaſant 
Juice, and mix'd with the more fat and 
Iaſcious Wines of Spair, make a very good 
Wine, by the addition of Sugar whereby 
to preſerve it. 

Or the Juice it (cf, -gently preſſed from 
the Fruit, may, by a convenient addition 
of Sugar, make a very pleaſant Wine, and 
durable, if boiled together; but in the 
| boiling caution muſt be had, leſt it attract 
ſome ill ſavour from the Veſle!, 

N 2 This 
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Curr ant- 
wine. 
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This Fruit is alſo eaſie of Propagation, 
and no doubt but ſome of the more Juicy 
ſort of them, eſpecially the Damen, would 
yield an excellent Liquor, but ſcarcely 
durable unleſs boiPd with Sugar, and well 
purifi'd, or elſe the Sugar boil'd before- 
hand in Water, and then added : the Juice 
of the Plum being of a thick ſubſtance, 
will eaſily bear dilution. This 1s eafily 
experimented where Plyms are. 1n great 
plenty. 

The Red Dutch-Currant, or Corinth, 
yields a very rich and well-coloured 
Juice, being gathered as ſoon as they are 
through ripe, will yield a Vinous Liquor, 
which is to be diluted with an equal quan- 
ticy of Water boiled with refined Sugar, 
about the proportion of one Pound to 
a Gallon of your Wine (when mixt with 
the Water) and after the Water and Su- 
gar ſo boiled together 1s cold, then mix 
't with the Juice of the Currants, and 
purifie it with Iſglaſs difſolv'd in part 
of the ſame Liquor, or in White-wine, as 
is before directed for the purifying of 
Cider , after the rate of an Ounce to 
eight or ten Gallons 3 but boil it not in 
a Braſs Veſle!, for 'the Reaſons before- 
mientioned. This will raiſe a Scum onit of 

a great 
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a great thickneſs, and leave your Wind 
indifferent clear, which you may draw put 
either ata Tap, or by your Siphor, into a 
Barrel, where it will finiſh its - Fermen- 
tation, and in three Weeks or a Month 
become ſo pure and limpid, that you may 
bottle-it with a piece of Loat-Sugar in 
each Bottle, m bigneſs accorditg to your 
diſcretion 5 which will not only abate its 
quick acidity that 1t may as yet retain, 
but make it brisk and hvely. 

At the time you Bottle it, and for ſome 
time after, -it will taſte a little Sweet- 
ſowr, from the Sugar, and: from the Cur- 
rant; but after it hath ſtood in the Bottles 
f1x or eight Weeks, it will be ſo well uni- 
ted, that it will be a delicate, palatable, 
rich Wine, tranſparent as the Ruby, of a 
full Body, and in a Refrigeratory very 
durable ; and the longer you keep it, the 
more Vous will your Liquor be. 

Moſt other Fruits, as - wary Gooſeber- 
ries, Cherries, and generally all forts of 
Plums, &c. by hanging long on the Trees, 
after they are ripe, become ſweeter z but 
Currant} become more acid ; ſo not then 
ſo fit for Wine, as when they are. juſt 
through ripe, but will make admirable 
Vinegar, the moſt grateful in the beſt of 

N35 SAUCES 
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Sauces af any other acid Juices 3 The 
Wine unleſs you keep it till the Sugar 
and the Liquor are incorporated through- 
' ly, is not very grateful to the Stomach. 
'Þ -—4 The Gooſeberry-Tree being one of the 
| ine. . - ; 

; greateſt Fruit-bearing Shrubs, yields a 
pleaſant Fruit, which although ſomewhat 
luſcious, yet, by reaſon of 1ts groſs Lee, 
whereof it is full, it is apt to become acid, 
unleſs a-proportion of Water ſweetned 
with Sugar (but not with ſo much as-the 
other acid Liquors) be added unto it 3 this 
Liquor of any other will not bear a de- 
coCtion, becauſe it will debaſe its colour 
trom a Wine-colcur, to a brown not plea- 

| {ant in Whitiſh Wines or Liquors. 

 Rasherry- There 1s no Shrub yields a more- plea- 

W Wire. Fant Fruit than the: Rasberry-Tree, which 

15 rathcr a Weed than a Tree, never living 

two years together above-ground. Nor 1s 

there any Fruit that yields a ſweeter and 
more pleaſant Juice than this, which being 
extracted, ſerves not only to add a flayour 

to moſt other Wines or Liquors, but by a 

ſmall addition of Water and Sugar boil'd 

together, and when cold, added to this 

Juice, and purſfied, makes one of the moſt 

pleaſant drinks in the World. 


Having 
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Having given you a taſte of moſt Wines 4pricx& 

made by preflare of the Juices out of the 
Fruits : You may alſo divert your ſelf 
with the Blood of the Grape, or any other 
of the before-mentioned limpid Liquors, 
tingd with the flavour and fpirituous 
haur-guſt of other Fruits that cannot ſo 
ealily and liberally afford you their Juices. 
As of the Apricock, which ſteep'd in Wine, 
gives the very taſte of the Fruit; alſo 
Clove-Fuly-Flowers, or other (weet-ſcented Clove-Fuly- 
Flowers doth the like. You may alſo make ju” 
experiment of ſome ſorts of Peaches, Ne- 
Forines, &c. what effect they will have 


upon thoſe ſorts of Drinks, 


SECT IX 


Of making ſome other Drinks, or Wines 
uſually drank in this Iſland. 


Beſides ſuch Drinks or Liquors that are 
commonly made of the Fruits of Trees or 
Shrabs, there are ſeveral other pleaſant, 
wholſom, and neceſſary Drinks, made of 
Trees, Leaves, Grains, mixtures of ſeve- 
ral GnS that are not to be omitted or 
wanting in your Conſervatory, to make 
it compleat. 


N 4 As 
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As Metheglin or Hydromel, that is pre- 
pared out of Hoxy extrafted by the dili- 
gent Bee out of ſeveral Vegetables, be- 
ing one of the moſt pleaſant and univer- 
ſal Drinks the Northern part of Emrope 
aftords, and was in uſe among the An- 
tients that inhabited theſe colder Coun- 
tries, before Wine or other Vinous Li- 
quors became ſo generally uſed 3 and is 
yet 1n ſeveral cold Countnes the moſt ex- 
cellent Drink that they haveof their own 
making, where Wines and other Vinous 
Liquors are not fo eaſily nor well prepared. 
The Subject whereof it 1s made, Honey, be- 
ing to be had in every part of Exrope, trem , 
the moſt Southerly Parts of Spain, Italy, 
&c. to the moſt Northerly. It being 
aflirn'd by Hiſtoriographers, that there is 
Honey within the Artick-Circle, or Fro- 
zcn Zone. | 

Thoſe that liv'd formerly in the more 
Southern Parts (as Pliny reports) made a 
Drink compounded of Honey and tart 
Wine, which they term'd Melziztes, by the 
addition of a Gallon of Hozey to five 
Gallons of their Wane, makinthereof 
no doubt, a very pleaſant Liquor : to 
which #7rgil ſeems to allude, when he 


ings 
M Dulcia 
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Dulcia mella premes net tantum dulcia 
quantum 
Et liquida, & durum Bacchi domitura ſa- 


porem. 


—— Honey you may preſs, 
Not only ſweet, but ſhall be purely frac, 
And fit to qualifie your ſharpeſt Wine. 


This Drink was alſo called Oinewel by 
Dioſcorides; and others in that Age. 

In Swedeland, Myſcovia, Ruſſia, and as 
far as the Caſpian Sea, they make great 
ſtore of this Drink, and Meth, which is a 
ſmaller ſort of it, made of the worlt Honey, 
and of the refuſe of all the reſt. 

This Metheglin, or Hydromel, they pre- 
fer in thoſe cold Countries before any o- 
ther Drinks, preparing it diverlly to pleaſe 
their Palatesz The beſt Receipt whereof 
that I have obſerved to be made by them 
is thus. | 

They take Rasberries which grow plen- 
tifully in thoſe Parts,and put them into fair 
Water, for two or three Nights (I ſuppoſe 
they bruiſe them firſt) that the Water may 
extra their Taſte and Colour. Into this 
Water they put of the pureſt Horey, in pro- 
portion about one Pound of Hoxey to three 
Or , 
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or four of Water ; according as they would 
have it ſtronger or ſmaller. Then to give 
it a fermentation, they put a Toſt into it 
dipp'd in the Dregs or Grounds of Beer 3 
which when it hath ſet the Metheglir at 
work, they take out again, to prevent any 
Ill ſavour it may gwe3; it they defire to 
ferment it long, they ſet it in a warm place 3 
which when they plcaſe to hinder or ſtop, ' 
they remove it into a cool place ; after 1t 
hath done fermenting, they draw it off the 
Lee for preſent uſe ; to add to its excellen- 
cy, they hang 1n it a little Bagg wherein 
is Cinnamon, Grains of Paradice, and a few 
Cloves. This may do very well for preſent 
drinking. But if you would make your 
Metheglin of the ſame Ingredients, and to 
be kept (time mehorating any ſort of 
Drinks) you may preſerve your Juice of 
Rasberries at their proper Seaſon. And 
when you make your Mz-theglin, decoct 
your Hoxey and Water together, and when 
it is cold, then add your Juice of Rasber- 
ries which was before prepared to keep, 
and purihe your Methegliz by the means 
before preſcrib'd, or ferment it, either by a 
Toft dipped in Yelt,or by putting a ſpoon- 
ful of Yeſt unto it, to which you may add 
the little Bagg of Spices before-mentioned. 

Then 
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Then let it ſtand about a Month to be tho- 
rowly purified, and then bottle it, and pre- 
ſerve it for uſe, and it may in time become 
a curious Drink. - 

They alſo ſteep Rasberries in Aqua-Vite 
twenty-four hours, and add that to their 
Hydromel which is a great amendment 
of it. 

The ſame People alſo extract the Jui- 
ces of Strawberries, Mulberries, andTher- 
ries, and make the ſame ule of them in 
their Hydromel, as they did of the Ras- 
berries, | 

Many Receipts are handed from one to 
another, for the making of Metheglir or 
Hydromel, wherein are (everal green Vege- 
tables preſcribed to be uſed, as Sweet-Bryar 
Leaves, Thyme, Roſemary, ec. which are 
not to be uſcd green, by them that intend 
to makea quick, brisk and lively Drink 
green and crude Herbs dulling and flat- 
ning the Spirits of the Liquor to which 
they are added, as you will find it you 
add green Hops inſtead of dry to your 
Beer : neither will any green Herb yield its 
Vertue ſo eafily as when dry. But Spices 
and Aromatick Herbs are very neceſlary to 
add a flavour to the Metheglir, and abate 
its t00 luſcious taſte. 

It 
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It is nſaally alſo direfted, that the 
Metheglin when boiling, ſhould be ſcum- 
med, to take off the Filth that -ariſeth 
from it in the decoction : which 1s not 
{o neceſlary as it is pretended to be; for 
that Scum remaining hehind, will be of uſe, 
and a help to its Fermentation, and makes 
the Liquor afterwards to become the more 
Iimpid 3 and doth not unite again with it, 
as 1s vulgarly believed, it being a Maxime 
in Philoſophy, that Feces once ſeparated, 
w1ll never re-unite. 

So that if you take Honey, Live-Honey, 
that naturally runs from the Combs, (and 
that from Swarms of the ſame year is the 
beſt)and add ſo mach Hozey to clear Sprin 
Water, that when the Horey is Siloved 
thorowly, an Egg will not fink to the bot- 
tom, but eaſily (\wim up and down 1n it 5 
Then boil this Liquor in a Braſs, or rather 
Copper Vellel, tor about an hour or more , 
and by that time the Egg will twim above 
the Liquor, about the breadth of a Groar, 
then let it cool; the next morning you 


may barrel it up, adding to the proportion 


of fifteen Gallons an Ounce of CGz»ger, halt 
an Ounce of Cinnaon, Cloves and Mace of 
each an Ounce, all groſly beaten ; for it you . 


beat it fine, it will always float in your 
Metheglin, 
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Metheglin,and make it foul 3 and if youppart 
them in whilſt it is hot, the Spices willloſe 
their Spirits. You may alſo it you pleaſe 
add a little ſpoonful of Yeſt at the Bung- 
hole to encreaſe its fermentation, but let it 
not ſtand too cold at the firſt, that being a 
principal Impediment to its Fermentation; 
as ſoon as it hath done working, ſtopit up 
cloſe, and let it ſtand for a Month, then 
draw it into Bottles, which if ſet in a Re- 
frigeratory,as before was directed for Cider, 
It will become a moſt pleaſant Vinous 
Drink, daily loſing its laſcions taſte ; the 
longer it 1s Kept, the better it will be. 

By the floating of the Egg you may 
judg of its ſtrength, and you inay make it 
more or leſs ſtrong as you pleaſe, by adding 
of more Honey, or more Water. 

By long boiling it is made more pleaſant 
and more durable. | 

As well in theſe Northern Parts of Ey- 9 Birch- 
rope, as in many Places of Aſ7z and Africa, 
may we extract the Blood of Trees them- 
ſelves, and make them drinkable. The 
delicacy of our Liquors made of Fruits and 
Grains, very much abates the eager proſe- - 
cution of ſuch Deſigns, yet the pleaſant- 
neſs and falubrity of the Blood of feyeral 
Trees, have given encouragement, to forme— 

Virtuofe, 
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Virtuoſe, to beſtow their labour and skill 
on them, and not in vain. The Sycomore 
and Wal/nut-Trees are ſaid to yield excel- 
lent Juice, but we in England have not had 
ſo great experience in any, as in that of the 
Birch-tree. 

Which may be extracted in very great 
quantities where thoſe Trees are plenty, 
many Gallons in a day may be gathered 
from the Boughs of the Tree by cutting 
them off, leaving their ends'fit to go into 
the Mouths of the Bottles, and fo by hang- 
ing many Bottles on ſeveral Bonghs, the 
Liquor will diſtil into them very plenti- 
tully. 

The Seaſon for this work, is from the 
end of February to the end of March, 
whilſt the Sap riſes, and before the Leaves 
ſhoot out from the Tree; for when the 
Spring is forward, and the Leaves begin to 
appear, the Juice, by a long digeſtion in 
the Branch, grows thick and coloured, 
which before was thin and hmpid. The 
Sap alſo diſtills not 1n cold Weather, whilſt 
the North and Eaft-winds blow, nor in the 
night time, bur very well and freely when 
the South or Weſt-winds blow, or the Sun 
{ſhine warm. 


That 


at 
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That Liquor 1s beſt that proceeds from 
the Branches, having had a'langer time in 
the Tree, and thereby better digeſted and 
acquiring more of its flavour, than if it 
had been extracted from the Trunk, 

Thus may many Hogſhead ſoon be ob- 
tain'd : Poor people will (where Treesare 
plenty) draw it for two Pence or three 
Pence the Gallon. To every Gallon where- 
of, add a Pound of refined Sugar, and boil 
it about a quarter or half an hour ; then 
(et it to cool, and add a very little Yeſt 
to it, and it will ferment, and thereby 

Purge it (elf trom that little droſs the Li- 
quor and Sugtr can yteld : then put it in a 
Barre], and add thereto a ſmall proportion 
of Cinnamon and Mace brmſed, about half 
an ounce of both to ten Gallons ; then ſtop 
it very cloſe, and about a Month after bot- 
tleitz andina few days you will have a 
moſt delicate brisk W:ze, of a Flavour like 
unto Rheniſh. Its Spirits are fo volatile, 
that they are apt to break the Bottles, un- 
leſs placed in a Refrigeratory, and when 
poured out, it gives a white Head in the 
Glaſs. This Liquor is not of long duration, 
unleſs preſerved vefy cool. 

Inſtead of every pound of Sugar, if you 
add a quartof Honey, and boil it as hefing 


and 
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and adding L Spice, and fermenting it as you 
e 


ſhould do Metheglin, tt'makes an admired 
Drink, both pleaſant'and medicinable.”” 

Ale brewed of this Juice or Sap, is e- 
ſteem'd: very wholſor. | Þ 2 

I cannot paſs by naming this famons Li- 
quor Chocolatte, that wasin a manner Meat 
and Drink to a great part of America, and 
is very much uſed in moſt Parts of it. The 
principal Ingredient is the Kernel ofthe 
Cacao-nut, a Fruit growing in thoſe Parts 
very plentifully, yet in fo great eſteem a- 
monglſt them, that 1t was amongſt the Na- 
tives as their Coin. | 

There grow ſometimes thirty or forty 
of themin a Husk, The nature of them is 
aſtringent, yet ſtrengthning and nourtſh- 
ing. ThisKernel being _—_ fine by a 
Molinet; and ſo reduced to a Liquidity 
gives it the name of Chocolatte, Atte in the 
American Language ſignifying Water. 

To this Fruit they add Achiote, which 
1s made of red Kernels or Grains growing in 
round Husks on a Tree there by decofting 
them to a Pap, whereof they make Cakes. 


Allo they add Mazz, a Gram'growing'in 


that Country z and Maczxochite, a kind of 
Pepper, which tempers the cooling *pro- 
perty of the other Ingredients ; They mix 
! therewith 
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therewith the Flowers of the Tree Xochi- 
nacatlis, and Tlilxochitle, anda Gum that 
drops from a Tree. they call Holquahuitle, 
which have excellent Virtues with them 3; 
of all which the Amzercians compole a plea- 
fant Drink, by decocting the ſame in Wine, 
or Milk, or other Liquidities : And with- 
out queſtion, Kernels, Grains, and Flowers 
may here be found, that tnay make a coun- 
terfeit of itin taſte, and equal to it in vir- 
tyue.. Zuere, whether the Kernel of the 
Walznt may not ſupply the defett of the 
Cacao, if well ground. 

Notwithſtanding that objection, that 
the Kernel of a Walznt will retain its taſte 
amongſt whatever other Materials it be 
uſed 3 yet may. time wear out that taſte, 
and render it more pleaſant, as we may ob- 
ſerve in the ſavour that proceeds from 
Malt burn'd on the Kiln, &c. that the Beer 
or Ale will become morepleaſant by keep- 
ing it, ſo will Tabacco that 1s hot 1n the 
mouth become more mild by age. 

Various are the ways that the Amerciany 


"uſe in Compounding the Cakes to make 


this Excelent Liquor, as was obſerved by 
that great Scrutinilt Mr. Gage, inhis Survey, 
of the Weſt-I:rdies, where ſome put into it 
black Pepper, which he faith is too hot and 

| O dry 5 
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dry 3 but the long red;Pepper called Chile 
15 good, which although it be hot in the 
mouth, -yer: inthe operation is cool and 
moiſt. ;. 7 7 + 
| Some compound. with it, Whzte Sugar; 
Cinnamon, Gloves, Anniſeed, Almonds, Hazel 
Nuts, (or rather Falberds') Orejuela, Bai- 
nilla, Sapoyell, Orange-flower-water, ſome 
Mx. and as much of Achiotte as will make 
it look of the colour of a-red Brick, But 
for the due proportions of thele-Ingredi- 
ents they: muſt be added according as the 
nature of thoſe that. are to receive 1t re- 
quires: For ſome or other of theſe ingredi- 
ents being of, another nature-than 1s the 
Nut it ſelf, may; be {o increaſed in propor- 
tion that.zt may over-ballanee whatever in- 
convenience or ill effe& may be occaſioned 
by-the Aftringent nature of the Nut. 
There # no-doubt but out Walnuts or 
Filberds, with the ſame correCting Ingre- 
dients;, . may make. an excellent Liquor, 
near, it nat equal, to the famous Chocolate, 
Wallnuts.and. Filberds being cleanſed from 
their Pyll or-Rind. that covers them, are of 
an oily nature, and aſtringent as is the 
Cacao, ' We. want only the knowledge 'of 
thoſe things that are mentioned here by 
the names of Orejuela, Bainills, and Sapoy- 


all, 
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all, or what may ſupply their natures and 
properties. (lily : 

Another Receipt 1s in the ſame. Survey 
delivered to this effe&, To every hundred 
of iCyceo Nats,-take two Cods, or Pods, of 
Chile, a handful of Arxiſceds and Orejxe- 
IPs; and two of the Flowers called Mccha- 
ſuchill, (by which its probable is intended 


Tlilxochitle, for great differences we find in | 


thenames of ſuch-things that are proper to 
that Country, which are wnitten accord- 


12g to the various apprehenfions of the lane - 


guage of thoſe Natives by the Relators) 
or Bainilla, or m{tead:- of 'this,: fix Roſes of 
Alexandria beat to Powder, (Alexandrian 
Roſes, Thavemot heard of, but if Arſ#riar: 
Roſes are here jntended, they are of a dark 
red colour on one fide of the leaf, like unto 
the Flowers of :the Ti:]xochitle) two drams 
of Cinnamon, of Almonds and Haze! Nuts 
(or Filberds) of each a dozen, of white 
Sugar 'half a pound 3 and of Achiotte e- 
nough to give it colour. If you deſig 


to: havea high Scent withit, then you may - 


uſe Gloves and Mxsk and Orange Flower 
Water in it, which are much ufed in the 

WeſtsIndies, bur ſome leave them our. 
Some put in Mazz, or Paniſo, a Grain 
there growing, which is windy, and added 
O 2 only 
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only to encreafe the Bulk of it, for the 
Makers and Sellers advantage. 

. Cinnamon "15 eſteemed one'-of the beſt 
ingredients i It. 1s hot and dry in the third 
degtee; provokes Urine; comforts the Kid- 
weys and: | Reits of thoſe-thart are troubled 
with cold Diſeaſes, and is good for the 
Eyes, according to this. Diftieh, 


Commoae. &* Urine, Cinamonnar, &» Re- 


nibus affert . 
Lnmina clarificat, dirs Ventne fuget. 


Chomamaindabes Urine, eleanſeth the Ryes, 
Purgeth the Reins, from it Venom has 


Achiotte is piercing and attenuating, good 
for fhottneſsof Breath, and RRoppage of U- 
rine; and therefore a very excellent Cor- 
_ of the C a0, or of Walknyts, or Fil- 
er 

The meaner fort of-Iudians make Cho- 
colatte,. only: with Carao's, - Achiotte, Maiz., 
and a few Chiles , \ With: a litthe Avpniſeed, 
where” the proportion. of -Cacas's- exceeds 
al the other Ingredients. -In-this are A- 
chiatte and Chile the great: Correden, of 
the Gare: - 


* . -_ # £ 


In 
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In' the ConfeGion-of thete Cakesall the 
Ingredients are tobe dryed' (except-the 
Achiotte) and beaten; or ground:m-a:Stone 
Mortar, 'or: 6n-a: broad Stone 3:but-you 
muſt be cautions that you" over dry-them 
not, leſt you waſte their Spirits or oily 

arts. + dig. forw 
, The Cinnamon, Pepper, :. and A4nniſeed, 
may be firſt beaten, eachof them by it felf 
apart, and'then'the Nurs by little and hetle 
beat, always ſtirring them. (3 

Then mix all-the Ingredients together, 
and beat them warm, but not hot, and mix 
the Achiotte with them in the bearing. 

You maſt remember to ſearce all the In-. 
gredients 7 Cacao, and the Achi- 
otte. . 5 'F . 

In this warm-mixtare'you will find all 
to be almoſt Liquid, then make it- up, and: 
when it is coldit:wyll/be hard: As it cools 
yon may either make it up in Ro/s, or in 
Molds made for that purpoſe; or you may 


drop it on Paper in ſmall round Cakes, it | 


will ſtick to Earth or Wood. ; 

Rolls or Cakes of 
Ex yet are the 
e beſt, becauſe they are 


Thereare very 
Chocolatte made 
Spaniſh eſteeme 


ſuppoſed to have the moſt skill and expe- ' 


rience,. and having the Materials in con- 
Q 3 ſtant 
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Trint returns from Aﬀtrica, but T''Yave 
found'but little Giffcterice between the beſt 
\ Engliſh and'the beſt 'Sparifh, 0 ts 
\ To adapt this for your Pallate;it'may 
be done pid eto ſlice or {&rape 
it fine, and boyl it in Water, only with a 
little Sugar 3 others mix half Water and 
half Milk, and boy! it, and'then add/ the 
powdered Chocdlittt to it, 'and boyl them 
tovether. Others add Wine and" Water : 
every way is very good 4 but be ſire whilſt 
it 1s boyting, keep it ſtirring, arid when it 
is off the fire, whirr it with your hahd'Mill, 
That is, i miſt be mixt m a deep Pot of 
Tin, Copper ,” of Stone, with a Cover with 
a hole in the middle %s" for the hitfdle 
of the Mill te come of at, or withoift a 
Cover. The 'Mill is oily a &-vpat the end 
of allender habe or (tick, turned in a 
Turnets Lathe, and cut'in Notches; or 
rough at the etid; they ate fold at the 
Turners for that purpoſe : This being turn- 
+ Ed between your Hands, whilſt the Pot is 
over the fire, and the roughend in the Li- 


quor, cauſes an Fqual mixture of the-Li- 
wyuor with yout Choe , and raifes a 
head or froth over it 3 then pour it ont for 

uſe Mm ſmall Diſhes for that purpoſe. 
The proportion of Chorofutre to your 
Liquid 
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Liquid matter, -muſt be referred to your 
diſceetion; where there 4s only water more, 
and where water and milk-leſs 3 you maſt 
add. a convenient quantity of Sugar in the 
mixture. 'Theſe Cakes of Chucblatte, being 
kept in- a dry place, will keep many years 
without any damage, but moiſture is ve- 
ry injurious to them. | 


In China, .plentifully grows Plant they Te. 


call Thea, on: a Shrub much like unto our 
Mirile-Tree, which bears a Leaf that the 
Chineſes gather in the Spring one by one, 
and 1mmediately. put them'to warm in an 
Iron Kettle over the fire then laying them 
on a fine light Mat, roll them together with 
their hands. The Leaves thus roll'd are 
again hang'd over the fire, and'then roll'd 
cloſer together till they are dry, then put 
up carefully in. Tin Veſſels, to preſerve 
them from moiſtare. Thus they prepare 
and /preſerve their beſt Leaves that yield 
the greateſt rates, but the ordinary they 
only dry 1n the Sun; but in the ſhade 15 
doubtleſs much better, the Sun having a 
great power to attra& the vertue out of 
any vegetable after its ſeparation from its 

Nounſher. 
Boyl a quart of clean water, and then 
add to it a few of theſe dry Leaves, 
O 4 which 
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which you may take up at once. between 
the tops of your fingers, and letthem thus 
ſtand in a covered Por two. or three. mi- 
nures, 11 which time the Leayes will be 
ſpread tq.their former-breadch and ſhape, 
and-yield. theig bitter, yet pleaſant taſte. 
This Liquoy you may, if you pleaſe, edul- 
corate with a little Sugar, and make it an 
acceptable Drink. 

It's probable ſome Engliſh Plants may 
yield a Leaf that may, thus ordered, make 
a pleaſant and wholeſome Drink. Seve- 
ral do uſe the.Herb Betony, Sage, and o- 
ther Herbs, after the ſame manner. 

. Mr. (2age 1n his Survey of the ITS 
commends a Drink they there Atolle, 


which is made of the Flower of Maiz boyl- 


ed thick, -with ſome addition of Chile, or 
long Pepper, Cinmwamon, Sweet-water, Am- 
ber or Musk, and Svgar. | The Flower of 
any of our Erglifh Grains, may, thus or- 
dered, make a pleafant Drink. 
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of. the, Profits that, may. ariſe of ram  pro- 
+ pagating and: preparms the * faid [Trees 
and Liquors, "with the” Wſes' and Ver- 
tues of them. x | 


SECT. I. 
Of the Profits ariſing thereby. 


WW E all very .well know that! Advar- 

tage is the great Mark aim'd: at by 
moſt, - and the Haven to which: the greater 
part-of mankind ſteer. their Courſe: - It is 
that. which makes'the toil and} labour of 
ſo many ingenious: and induſtrious Men 
become ealie and- pleaſant+to them; and 
makes the Husbandman want with ſo much 
patience for his long expected Crop; fo 
that it is the profit. and.advantage that is to 
be expeted from theſe Plantations that 
muſt encourage our Country-men to un- 
dergo the Pains and Expence that theſe 
will neceffarily require 3 part of which 
advantages are before already in general 
toucht at, but the more particular thoſe 
which are moſt to be reſpedted. 
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I am unwilling to troable you with ſo 
exat an: Acebunt -as-may. be taken, / how 
many greater and lefler. Trees ſhould be 
planted on an-handred or 'one (thouſand 
Acres of Land, atſo many Foot/and Inches 
diſtance, like what of late hath been, pub- 
liſhed to the World, by an account to an 
Acorn, how many of them. will plant one 
thouſand Acres of Land at a foot diſtance, 
&c. having more of nicety than diſcretion 
in it; only you-may conclude, that one 
hundred Apple-trees may be planted in an 
Acre of Ground at about twenty-foat di- 
ſtance z which is a good fize for the- Red- 
ſtreak," that Tree never. growing very 
large : the greater diſtance you plant them 
at, the fewer will be required : Conſidera- 
tion alſo muſtbe had to the goodneſs of 
the Land; a dry hungry -Sail requiring 
more Trees than a more liberal, becauſe 
the Trees will rarely be very large.z.and 
- the more- they ſhadow the Ground, the 
better, -as:before was obſerved. 

The Rates and Prizes of Planting One 
hundred of theſe Trees, -are allo eaflly tO 
be.computed z you may- have them at- the 
Gardeners, brought home, planted, and ſta- 
ked, if they require it, for -about Five 
Pound the 'hundred. nz 

c 


Sedt. 1. Uſes of Friat-rees. 


The ly Profit of the Het or 
Tillage NE ch Acre of Ground —> 
firſt ſeven years after plantiug,' may well 
be employed in digging about the Roots 
of the Frees, carrying of convenient and 
proper Soil or Compolt for them,andmain- 
taining the Fences, paying Duries, &*c. 

At Seven years end, theſe One hundred 
Trees may, one Tree with another, yield 
a Buſhel of Apples each Tree : for al- 
thongh it is not to be denied, but that ſome 
of them may have periſhed, and others, as 
yet but young; raiſed in their Places, -yet 
may ſome of theſe Trees at Seven: years 
growth, bear rwwo or three Buſhels, and 

ome a Buſhel and a half, which'may im the 
whole make One hundred Briſhels;, which 
at fix pence per Buſhel is fifty ſhillingsz the 
Herbage then wyll be worth at leaſt twenty 
ſhillings per Arm, although the Ground 
were worth leſs before it was planted : 
The eighth or nifith year your Trees may, 
one with another, and one year with' ano- 
ther,” yield you at leaſt rwo or three Buſh- 
els on a Tree;'and ſometimes more ; which 
at fo low a fate, your five Pound firſtex- 
pended, and the 'forbearance of the-Pro- 
fit of your Land, and Intereſt of your 


Money for ſeven years, will bring you in * 


at 
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at the leaſt five pound per | Arm, the 
Herbage being ſtill allowed for the main- 
tenance of your Plantation. 

But if a-good: Fruit-year:happen, and 
your One hundred Trees yield-you four or 
five hundred Buſhels of Fruit, and thoſe 
worth twelve pence or eighteen pence the 
Buſhel, it will, in one year, - more than 
— youep all your paſt labour, charge, and 
loſs. 

The like Calculation might be made of 
the Profits ariſing from the propagating of 
ſeveral other ſorts of the-before-mentioned 
Fruits z but he that underſtands the -me- 
thod of planting them, will eaſily compnte 
the advantage. 


SECT. Il. 
Of the Uſes of the ſaid Vinows Liquors, 


Beſides, thoſe well-known Uſes of the 

Drinks before difcourſed- of, they are ca- 

pable of being converted-unto other very | 
neceſlary Uſes at ſuch-times-as either rhe 
Countrey. is. full ftocked>with it; or that 

you have- any of 1t-that may not' be {6 
pleaſant and drinkable as you-defire.” 
<A For then you may; -after due fermenta-' 
© tion, extrad Spirits, valgarly called 4 | 
'y, 
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dy,; in great plenty; and very excellent,' 


Tick, ancbarerng: Suk ot earns La, 
It being uſual tor Cider, when old, to 


burn over theFire as C/aret,or other French . 


Wiae:::for the-older any.Liquoris, 'if well 


kept,, the more Spirits'ir:yields. Cider alſo 


bath been obſeryed- to yield an eighth 
part of gaod Spirit-at an indifferent age; 
but.if cloſe kept; in-a Refngeratory for a 
year or two, it will yield much more, 

. Alſo ſome forts of Cider yield a greater 
plenty, of Spirits than others. pu 

; In France they -make a very confidera- 
ble.advantage of the Spirits they diſtil out 
of their bad Wines, and refuſe-Grapes ; 
which may as well be done here ont of 
our bad Cider, and eſpecially out of a Li- 
quor that may be preſled out of Crabs, 
when thorow Ripe, and Mellow; it being 
obſerved, that the rougheſ(t Fruit yields 
the molt Spirits. 

Perry is obſerved to yield more' Spirits 
than. C:der, although Perry. be the weaker 
Liquor and thinner of Body. The fame 
is . obſerved of -Nazts .Wines, although 
ſmaller than thoſe of | Bordeanx, yet yield 
more and better, Spirits.z- the reaſon may 
be, that they, part. with their Spirits more 
eaſily, having. thinner Bodies 3 as ſome 


thinner 
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thinner Gider made . of ordinary Fruit, 
breaks more, Bottles than the: Rich Red- 
ſtreak. | 

of making Beſides the great advantage that may be 
Vinegar, made as aforeſaid,' of the unpalatable Li- 
| quors./ 'In caſe they have loſt their Spi- 
rits, as 1t 1s uſually :term'd, or rather that 
their Spirits are contracted or fixed, that 
they riſe not in diſtillation from the more 
Phlegmarick Parts 3 Yet will theſe, or the 
moſt part of theſe Vinous Liquors make 

Vinegar, as hath been often experimented. 
Vinegar f Take Cider good or bad, and pur it up 
Cider, upon the Rape, as the French do their bad 
| Wines, and it will produce excellent Vaxe- 
ar, ſuch that bears the name of White- 
Vine-Vinegar, and ſhall have a good co- 

lour and taſte. 

i Take the Juice of Red-Currants through 
Vinegar. Ripe,- and add thereto an equal quantity 
of Water, and let it {tand in the Sun a- 
boat three or four Weeks in a Barrel with 
the Bung-hole covered with a Tile-Shard 
only : then draw it off its Lee, and you 
have a delicate red Vinegar, fit for moſt Cu- 
linary Uſes 3 you may make it of the Juice 
alone, without any addition of Water : 
but I have obſerved the mixt to be the 
ſharpeſt. This alſo may' you paſs through 
the 
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the Rape, or'a few Malega-raiſins old and 
rotten will ſerve, and doubtleſs it will be 
much the better. 

:The Rape onr Vinegariſts make uſe of, Re. 
they havCout of France, it being only the 
Husks of 'Grapes cloſe prefied, which have 
contradted an acidity, and is of the nature 
of Leaver, or Teſt; which uſedin an over- 
great quantity, ferments even to an acidi- 
ty. It 1s yet, 1ſuppoſe, to be experiument- 
ed, whether our Englifþ Grapes, or ſome 
other Fruit, will not make a Rape equal in 
Vertue to the French, which is ſomewhat £ 
difficult to obtain. 


S'E:C'T. BE 


Of the Medicinal Vertues of Fruits, and 
Drinks made of them. 


It is not to be expected that I ſhould 
here give you an- exact account of the 
Effefts theſe Fruits and Wines have on 
haman Bodies, it more becoming a Gradu- 
ate in the Medicinal Science. But to abate 
what any may envioully object againſt the 
ſalnbrity -of chem, - and to encourage our 
Country-men in the uſe of them, I ſhall 


here give you what have been generally 
obſerved 
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obſervgd..to be the Virtues of ,ſexerah. of 
opr:Country, Fruas ang. Wines, ;. 

Of Gardens As to Gardens and Orchards ther 
=e ſelves,--they have been eſteem'd\the pu 
reſt of human Pleaſures, and the greate 
 . refreſhments of the Spirits of . Man ; for 
the, Exerciſes of planting, grafting, Pou- 
wings and walking, in_. them, very. 
tendeth _ to Salubrity, - as. alſo. doth 
wholſom Airs found in them, which haye 
been, experienced nat only to cure_ſeye- 
ral Diſtempers incident to, our Nature, 
but to tend towards the prolongation of 
Life. p WTI 
For nothing can be more available /to 
Health and long Life, than a ſedate quiet 
Mind, attended with theſe RaraLDelights, 
a healthful Air, ana moderate rcile, 
which may here be found in all Seaſons of 


the year, 


. 


Thrice happy they who theſe. delights purſe, 
For whether . they their Plants in order view, 
Or overladen Boughs with props relieve, _ __ 
Or if to ſoreige Exit, new names they grve, 
If they the taſte f ev'ry Plum explore, 

To eat at ſcicond courſe, What would they 


pore © 


What 
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Dar greave bi "can be def d. 
Thar what | eſt exfbons 35 arqurr'd ? 
| Tp) Wb! | Rapinns. 


The Fruits of the Earth, and Ny of 4ppler 
of Trees, were the firſt Food ordained for and Cider. 
Man to eat, and by eating of which (be- 
fore Fleſh became his Meat) he lived to a 
far greater Age, than ſince any have been 
obſerved” to have lived. And of all the 
Fruits our Northerz Parts produce, there's 
none more edible, nor more wholeſom, 
than Apples; which by the various prepa- 
rations of the Cook, are become a part of 
our Table-entertainment almoſt through- 
out the year, and are eſteem'd to be very 
temperateand nouriſhing. 

They relax the Belly, which is a very 
good property in them 3- but the ſweet 
more than the ſharp. A 

They help Concoction, eaten after Meat 
with a little Bread : you may be confident 
that an Apple eaten after Supper, depreſ- 
ſeth all offenfive Vapours, that otherwiſe 
would offend the Head, and hinder fleep. 

Apples roſted, ſcalded, or otherwiſe pre- 
pared, according to the skill of the Ope- 
ratour, are good in many hot Difeaſcs, a- 

P gainſt 
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Of Cider. 


| Of Pears. 


0} Perry.] The.Winemade of them 13s more fall of 
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gainſt Mejarchely, and: the Plexrefe; the 
decoRiqn of ther alfo with the Pulp thin- 
ly mixt, cures the painful Straxgury or dif- 
ficulty of Orize, and Running of the Reins ; 
and equlcorated with Sugar, is good to 
abate. a tediqus Gold. _ - TT 

But Cider ,s much to,þe preferr'd, it 
being the more pure and aftive part ſepa- 
rated from the 1umpure and feculents and 
without all peradventure , is -the- moſt 
wholeſom Drink that is made 1n Exrope 
for our ordinary uſe, as before 1s ob- 
ſerved. 

For its ſpecifick Vertues, there 1s not 
any Drink more effectual againſt the Scwr- 
Vy....It 1s allo-prevalent againft the. Stone, 
and by its mnndifying Qualities, is good 
againſt the Diſcaſes of the Spleen, and 1s 
eltcemd-excellent againſt Melancholy. 

... Pears axe-near of a Nature with Apples, 
and are of as great uſe m the Knchin and 
Conlervatory 2 they; nouriſh more; . eſpe- 
cially the Warden; which baked, and well” 
ſweerned with Sugar, is held. to -be one 
of the beſt Reſtoratives to-a:Conſumprive 


Man. : 


Spunt than thatiof the 


Appie,'and eſteem'd 
a greater Cordial. Ne | 


The 
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The URs and Virtues of Grapes and 0f Grapes. 
their Wine, are ſo generally known, that 
it's needleſs to mention them. 

Although 2x#xces yield no Vinous Juice of quia« 

eaſant to the Palate, yet are they not to ces. 
rejected in our Plantation or Vineyard, 
for their excellency in the Kitchin and in 
the Conſervatory. | 

Theſe Fruits, any ways preſerved or 
prepared, are an excellent aſtringent and 
cotrroborating Medicine. | 

The Cherry is a moſt innocent Fruit, and 9 C<r- 
rarely hurts any, unleſs eaten intoogreata 

antity. 

The Wine made of them 1s a very plea- 
fant and proper Wine far-the Summer- 
ſeafon, coolkng, ſtrengthning, and ſtir- 

ing up a'good Appetite to Meat. 
lems ave uſeful in the Kitchin, and 0f Plums. 
many ſorts of them excellent to pre- 
{erve. 

Eaten” raw, are cooling, and hurt not, 
unleſs in too great a quantity. 

The Wine of them being well purified, 
15s near in Vertue to Cherry-werne, 

Our Engliſh Currants are ſharp, but very of Cure 
cooling, aftringent, and corroborating, **"* 
and very wholeſom, eaten raw : eating t00 
many of theſe is not to be feared, they 

Fi Wearying 
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- wearying the Mouth, before they fatiate 


Of Gooſe- 
berries, 


| Of Ra(- 
| berrics. 


Of Straw- 


- berries, 
; 


ff Apri- 


'N cocks and 
{| Peaches, 


the Stomach. 

The Wine that is made of them is one of 
the moſt pleaſant and wholeſom Wines 
madein this Ifle ; its ſpecifick Virtues are: 
not yet vulgarly-known, but queſtionleſs 
excellent- againſt the Scurvy. | 

Gooſeberries are cooling, and open the 
Belly ; the like Vertue may be expeted 
from its Wine. There 1s no Fruit more 
innocent than this, rarely injuring any by 
the over-eating of them, 

They are tor a long Seaſon uſeful in the 
Kitchin, few. Families being ignorant of 
their worth. | 

| After ſeveral other Summer-fruits are 
paſt, Rasberries come in uſe for.a fine cool- 
ing repaſt;. their Wine being one of 'the 
pleaſanteſt Liquors. that can be obtained, 
and the moſt .proper for the Autumnal 
Seaſon, before Czder is become palatable, 

Strawberries area pleaſant cooling Fruit, 
and the diſtil'd Water of. them excellent 
againſt the Stoxe, Gravel,, or Straugury. 

Apricocks. and Peaches are not ſo com- 
mendable in this cold Climate for. their 
Medicinal. Virtues, . as they are for-their 
pleaſant taſte, . and .gxcellency 1n the Kit- 
chin and Conſervatory. abgs | ; 

Unripe 
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Unripe Mwlberries. crude or dried, are of Nat 
of an aſtringent quality ; bur if through — 
ripe, they relax. The Juiceof this Fruit is 
Anti-ſcorbutical, and therefore nſed to 
waſh the'Mouths of ſach that are affected 
with that Diſeaſe. 

Figs, Walmits, Filberds, Medlars, 8c. 9f «her 
are not within the limits of this diſcourſe, _ 
therefore I need not trouble the Reader 
with any thing of them. 

Metheglin, as it is in ſtrength; 'ſo it is 9 Mete: 
in virtue,” warming, animating, and mun- och 
difying3 reſtoring loft Appetite, openeth 
the Stomach, ſoftneth the Belly; 1s good 
againſt-the Conſumption of the Lungs, and 
al Conghs and Colds ; againſt Yuartar Agnes, 
and all Diſeaſes of theBrain, as Epilepſies, 
Apoplexies, &c. 1t cnreth the Tel Jann- 
djes : and there is no better Drink againſt 
the ſevere pain of the Gravel in the Reins, 
or Stone in the Bladder, neirher 1s there 
any Liquor fnore conducing to long Life 
than this and Gizler, as the many Dnnkers 
thereof can witnels. 

The Vertues'6f the Liquor or Blood of Y - — 
the Birch-tree, have not long been diſcove- 
red, we being beholding to the Learned 
Van Helmort for it ; who 1n his Treatiſe 
of the Diſcaſe of the Store, hath very 

7Y much 
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of Cho» - » 


colatre. 


-comboſinn 


Of the Medicinal Vertues Chap, 6, 


mach applauded its Virtues againſt the 
Effects of that Diſeaſe, calling the natural 
Liquor that flows from the wounded Bran- 
ches of that Tree, the meer Balfom of the 
Diſcaſe of the Stoxe. Ale brewed therewith, 
as well as the Wine that is made of it, won- 
derfully operates on'that Diſeaſe. 

Alſo B:irch-wine is a great opener, and 
repmed to be”a powerful Curer of the 
Pifick. 

Chorvlatte "is a very great Reſtorative, 
and"cheriſhing "the inward 
Parts, and reviving natural ſtrength, ' and 
hathia wonderful Effect upon Coutumptive 
and ancient People,' being)! [5 arp hot' in a 
Morning. ' 

It is good inall' Colds and”? yy Diſtem- 
pers, and having {vequala mixture of ſo 
many:Ingredients of great Virtue, there is 


ſcarce” any Di that proceeds from 
an Error in the firſt! or ſecond Dipeſtions, 
but may, by theuſe of this Liquor, ' or ra- 


ther Diet, be in ſome meaſutecorreted if 
pal{t; or abſolutely pre 5 EPs taken and 
nſed before-hand, being fo homogenial to 


moſt Natures, and ; infarious tonone. The 
too powerful virtues of ſome of them being 
checkt in their © > 7 wu by their moderate 
Correctives : 1 


uch that this Medicinal 
diet 


Sect. I» of Fronts and thee" Wines. 

diet or repaſt doth deſerve the eſteem of a 
Parneaca os general Medicige for molt Dj- 
ſtempers that attend- us (ſometimes to our 
Graves) As for Colds; 1t is well known, 
they are the firſt Cauſes of moſt-Difeaſes in 
Man, ciompoting the whole Microcoſin ; 
In which Diſtemper little of Shop Medi- 
cine 1s to be uſed, and a better than Cho- 
col athe, is nor yer diſcovered. 
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The Virtuevof Ther are very much AP= of Thea. 


plauded, throughout the Countries where 
it is {6 nweh drank, tiganft all-atfects of 
the Head; and obſtrudtions in the Stomach, 
-of | the Spleder and theRems. /-- -- 
Tr drieth up all Vapours that offend the 
Head; and annoy the Sight. Awe ad 
-JEdi thany thing that Heth heavy on 
the agh;- and reſtoreth loſt x. 29v od 
- An brief itsconſidently affixrm'd thr 
ont the viſt Regions where-it 1s plentifu 
drank, thatthe-drinkers of this Liquor are 
never troubled with the'S#9e or Gort. 
{| The Virtues hereof -are -more largely 
diſconrſed of in-the- feverat Hiſtories of 
pom Parts where it 1s propagated, and in 
—_ printed by Mr. Thomas Garway in 
Excbange-Alley near the Royal Exchange 1n 
London, the principal Promoter and Diſ- 
perſer of this Leaf __ Liquor. p 
P 4 
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A Corollary of the* Names and Na- 
T4 acl Fruits growing in 


try np oy ;: rg is-A Soy beyond 
my. Ahulty exa@ly..to performs! every. 
County, and many Parts. of each -Couny, 

roducing ſome ſort or-tbex.of Fruirnor 
lags ig the next; or at-leaſt givingthem 
0 


Na lo cannot - expet 
We ORs 6 $908: F9Rk 2Catalogue'of 


pri IO BEAR cneral and akefill kinds that ace 
or 


either fit for the Table, Kitchin, Confetti- 
onary, or the Preſs, -with ſome ſhort Notes 


or Obſervationson hair WO Natares 


or Virtues. 
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5B Col-nghys -lh 
Of topiters _ 74! \ I 


There is no Fruit grow} 
more-uſeful or.profitable than the pres 
whereof there are many ſorts. by 

on Aromatich, or Golden Ryſſeting hath 

; i being of. a- Gold-colþur 
Gan. inder aruſfet Hair; hath ſore Warts 
on it,.ns.Fleſb of a a yellow colanr; irs form 
of a-flattiſh-routid. This Fraitis not ripe 
till ofter Michaelyras, lives over the Win- 
ter, and is-without difpute the moſt * 
ſant-raſted Apple that. grows ; having'a a 
moſt. delicate- Aromaticlr hana, and 
melting.in the Mouth. * - "I'S? 

The-Orenge-Apple, fo called fecmits like- 
neſs incolour and form to an Orenge, de-. 
ſerves the next Place, res hop mn oh. 
Gold+coloured _ the on 
den Pippin, only fairer 5 lives 1s long, ati'is 
of a very cone taſte. Y 

The Golden-Pippin is, wwe ſmaller 
than the Orenge-Apple, elſe _ like it in 
colour, taſte, and long ke 

The Ruſet-Pearmain is a —_ pleaſant 
Fruit, continuing long on the Tree, and in 
the Conſervatory 3 partakes of both Ruſſet- 


. 2g 
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ing and Pearmain in Colour and Taſte, he 


' one ſide being generally Reſet, and the 0- 


ther ſtreak'd like a. Pearaain. 

The Pearmain, whereof there are two 
or three ſarts,'15 ſo excellentan : Apple, and 
ſordl known, hb no _ nved be ſaid 
of it ; only the! larger {ort.1s more-pu! 
than the {maller, and keeps-not 10 2a 
neither is the. Surmmer-Pear/zain {0 good 
aothe Winter. They are all-very'good Cz- 
der-Apples,; but not to be -preferr'dito your 
Giger-Plantation, being no greatBearers. 
-c:; Pappins, which are of ſeveral-{orts, take 
their name from the ſmall ' Spots-or Pips 
that uitfally appear on the fides of the Ap- 
ple. ,\Some are called Stove-Pippine, from 
their obdurateneſs. Some + are © called 
Ktitiſb-Pippins, becauſe they are'a-Fruit 
that agrees well with that Soils othersare 
called French-Pippuns, having their Origt- 
nal "from France; the Holland-Pippin 
from, the ſame Cauſe, and the Ryſesr-Pip- 
pin from its Ruſſet hew. | They are 
nerglly a verywpleaſant Fruit; and of a 
good, Juiceyifit for the Table, Conſerva- 
tory and Kitchins but not Gf for our 
Plantation for Cider, as the more ordinary 
Fran, being: bat'tender bearers,” 


The 


Sect. 1, A Catalogne of Fruits. 


The Kirton-Pippir is one of the beſt 
ſorts of Table-Frait of that ſeaſon, which 
is from Michaelmas to Alhallantide, and 
yields very. good Cider. 

The Carliſle-Pippin, the Bedford-Pippir, 
and the Bridgwater-Pippin, are mach com- 
mended for excellent Table-Fruits. 

The Golder- Rem tis a very pleaſant and 
fair Frum; of a yellow Fleſh, a good Bear- 
er, and-yields a very good Juice, and'to 
IILST in our Plantation for all oc-. 


The Lzncoln- Rexwet is preferred by ſome 


before any of the other Rennets. 

' The  Leather-Coat or 'Golden- Ruſtting, 
as fome'call it, is a very good Winter- 
Fruit; living long, and of a good firm and 
yelow Fleſh. 

The Greer-Raſſetare isa tough and i 
Fruity long laſting, and of a very plealany 
hantguſt.” 

The Red-Ruſſting is of a leſſer fize, an 
excellent'Apple, and long laſting. 

The Fohr-Apple, or Deax-ans, ſo called 
from its'durableneſs, continning two years 
before it-periſheth, is a good reliſht = 
Apple” the Spring following,” when mo 
other Fraitiis ſpent'4 although there are 


ſome- Pippins will out-live them. The 
Denx- 
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Derix-ans are fit for our Cider-Plantation : 
Although they are a dry. Fruit, yet they 


' yield a very good Juice; and not ſolittle as 


may be imagined, and that very good and 
pleaſant, ſo they be not ground before Fa- 
zxary; they are great Bearers.... . . 

The Marigold-Apple, ſo called from its 
being marked in even.ſtripes in the form of 
a Marigold ; ſometimes the Onion-Apple, 
from the reddiſh brown Colour,reſetablin 
a well-coloured Onion ; ſometimes calle 
the Kate Apple, and ſometimes Fohns Pear- 
main, or Joens Pearmain, from its . hke- 
nels toa Pearmain) 1s. a very good Fruit, 
long laſting, and fit for the Table, Conſer- 
vatory, Kitchin or the Preſs, yielding a ve- 
ry-good Juice, and to be propagated in 
your Cder-Plantation, bearing .every ,0- 
ther year, even.to admiration ; the inter- 
—_— years but a few. There is another 
_ of them that are called Summer Mari- 

olds,  PIJ8 
, The Harvey-Apple,and the Rownd-Ruſet- 
Har2ey,are both excellent Fruits for the Ta- 
ble; and were they.great bearers,no doubt 
but they wonld yield excellent Liquor. 

The 2neen-Apple, thoſe that are of. the 
Summer, are excellent Czder- Apples mixt 
with other, being of themſelves ſweet. The 


Winter- 
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Winter-Queening is a good. Table- 


Fruit. 


The Paradiſe-A ple is a curious Fruit, 
produced by grafting a Pearmazn, on 2. 


Quince. 


The Pome-Roy, is a Fruit of a high name, 
a good taſte, a pulpy ſubſtance, and not- 
yielding much Juice; yet that which is, is. 


very good. 


# 


laſting Fruit. 


The Golden- Doucet, or Golden-Ducket, 


1s much commended. 


The  Weſftberry- Apple, taking its name” 
from Weſtberry in Henpſbive, from.whence. 
ed into the adjacent. 

Parts, 1s'-one'of the moſt ſolid, Apples 
that grows, ofa tough Rind, and obdurate 
Fleſh, ſharp arid.quick taſte, long laſting, | 


they, are much diſper 


and yields a very excellent and plentiful 


Juice, making a Czzer equal to the beſt of 


Fruits, and for the, Kitchin few or none 
exceeding it. 


The "Giliflower- Apple is of a vieafant | 
Hattguſt, . and long laſting, of a thick... 
Rind, 'and hard Core, well ſtrip'd, and 


ture: , 


godd for Cider,” making an excellent mix- 


Ot 


The Pome-water is an indiffetent good 


1” 
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Of early Apples, the Margeret+Appte is 
the beſt _ —_ early, uſually Ripe abont 
St. Margarets day in Jxxe. It is a fair and 
beautiful Fruit, and of a pleaſant tafte and 
ſcent, not to be match'd at that Seaſon for 
the Table and Kitchin, and deſerves a more 
general Propagation. | 

The Jenntting is next to be eſteem'd; as 
well for its early ripening as its pleaſant 
taſte. * 

The Devonſhire Quarrington is alſo a ve- 
ry fine early Apple. 

The Summer-Pippin 1s a very pleaſant 
Apple in colour and taſte, and as neceſſa- 
ry for all manner of uſes, yielding a de- 
hicate Juice. | 

The Codling, focalled from the uſeit 15 
put unto, 1s a very neceſlary Apple in 
the Kitchin, and makes a good Summer 
Cider. | 

The Claret-wine-Apple is fair, and yields 
plenty of a pleaſant ſharp Juice, from 
which it takes its name, and not fromthe 
Colour, it being a white Apple z but 
makes a rich Vinous Liquor, which well 
ordered excells moſt of other Czders, e- 
ſpecially with a mixture/of ſweet Apples. 

The White-Wiring, is a ſmall white Ap- 
ple 3 the Tree is a great bearer, and the 

Fruit 


i 


D 3 gow pa OF we 


| 


Sect. 3... A Catalogue of Fruts. 
Fruitqwicy and pleafant,but foon periſhi 
and the Cider inde thereof final}. T% 
 The'K3zng-Apple; though not common, 
yetis by:ſome' eſteemed an excellent Ap- 
ple, and preferr'd to the Jerniting. | 

The Famaguſta is alfo in the'number of 
the beſt early Apples. Io 

The'Gzazt-Apple is a large Fruit and 
well tafted, and the beſt of any Summer- 
Apple tor Culinary uſes. 

The Borntradne, or Good Houſewife, 1s 
the largeſt of Apples, a great bearer, and 
good-for the Kitchin, and makes good 
Summer-Czdey. 

The Cats head, by fome called the Go- 
no-further, is a very large Apple, and by 
its red fides promiſes well forCzder. 

The Spicing, of all Apples that are mark- 
ed ſo red, is the meanelt : but whether this 
Exeliſh Apple ſo called, be the ſame thar 
bears the like name in France, whereof 
there are Plants brought thence, I cannot 
derermine. 

The Germet-Moyle is a pleaſant and ne- 
cellary Fruit in the Kitchin, and oneof 
the beſt Cider-Apples. The Fruit is well 
marked, and the Freesgreat bearers. 

The White Muſt is a very pleaſant Ap- 
ple, yielding great plenty of Vinous Li- 

quor, 
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quor, | «wn. mcg eng 


and is thonght, b to be the ſame 
- Homer 


with the Golder 

The Red Mvrf# is alſo of the ſame Na- 
ture, 

The Fox-whelp is eſteemed among the 
choice Cider-Fruts. 

The Bromsbury Crab, although little bet- 
ter than the common, yet kept on _heaps 


till Chriſizza5, yields a brisk and excellent 


Cider. 
Eleots are Apples much in requeſt in 
thoſe Cider-Countries for their excellent 


Liquor, but not known by that name in 


vera arts of England. 

ocken' or Stoken- Apple 1s ikewiſe 
in _ there, although not known by 
that name in Places. 

The Bitter-Scale 1s an Apple much e- 
ſteemed of in Devowſtire, for the excel- 
lent Cider it yields without the mixture or 
afliſtance of any other. * 

The Deans-Apple, or the name at leaſt, 
is there-well - eſteemed of for the ſame 
Reaſon. 

As alſo is the Plegſentne perhaps the 
ſame with our Marigold. 

The Pureling, or its name, is not uſual, 
but in the fame Parts. va, 

e 


* 


EP. 
arg: atck e.,. Which X 2,466 af + # the 
natles;at. 1. AED L00Þ uſually. met with- 


calous, and not of a 


al; Its 97 a greem 
've rh Body. Many give this name to 


Fruits, which oorrgpey arecalled. 
'  Fillets; whereof alſothere are the Sum- 
mer and the Winter, 1in..very. high.cſteem 
for their delicate, Vinous Liquor - 4: yield: 
The S«-mer-fillet for the preſent, andthe 


Winter-fillet for laſting Cider. 


The. Onderkeaf. is a Herefordſhire Apple 
of A | ctr hey Rang and may bt. 
counted one of the beſt of Cider-Apples. © 
The: Arict-Apple, Bickerds, or Oravge- 
Apples, . arealſo reckoned -amongtt the beſt 
Cider-Apples... lo 4 4 |» 
| The Coling and, the Olive-Apples, are in 
oo Parts much. cſteemed of for the ſame 
. But above al Cider-froit, the Redſireak 
hath, obtain'd. the preference, being but 
a kind, of. Wildirg,. and though keptlong, 
yet 1s never pleaſing, to the Palate. _ There 
are ſeveral forts of them, the Summerand 
the Winter, the Jelow; the Red, and the 
more Green Readſtreakz ſome ſorts of then 
have .red Veins running + through. the 
whole Body of the Fruit, which of ne- 
Q ceſlity 
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ceſſity myſt:give the Cider rhade+ thereof 
the richeſt TinCture. Mol 

If they are Kept till they» are-mellow,; 
the Crider at the firſt 1s very laſcious; if 
ground early, then is the Cider more racy. 

The 2»ince- Apple, fo called-from'its co- 
lour, and 1s a;very good Table-frnit,-and 
then not bad'forCzder, 2. 

The Nonsfarh is a long-laſting Fruit, 
$000 at the Table, and welt\marked-for 

zACr. 

-\;The- Angels -Bit is a delicate Apple for 
taſte, and the. Tree or its name'proper to 
Worceſtſhire and thoſe Parts. i 17 2 

The Peeliztg+is a. very good” laſting Ap- 
ple, and makeswery. good Crdeyy it ſeems 
to be an antient Ergliſh Fruit, being found 
in old Orchards; and agrees very well with 
this Air, andis a-great bearer. - + - | 

The Oaken-pir, fo called from its hard- 


_ ne65, is along-laſting Fruit, and: yields ex- 


celJent Liquor, and is near of the Nature 
of. the FWeftberry Apple, though not in 
Form. | 
*.-:The Greening is alſo another old Eng- 
liſh Fruit of a green Colour, and keeps to 
a ſecond year, 'and is a good Apple. 

The Lordzrg is a fair, green, and ſharp 
Apple, a conſtant bearer, being a hardy 
Fruit, 


Sect. 1./ A Catalopue” of Fruits. 
Fritit, 'and for the Kitchin only, to be 
preferred, 23 
Sweet Apples there are of. ſeveral ſorts, 
and their-names change in every Place ; fo 
that they are rather known by their colour 


and ſize, than their names. Thete is' one 


ſort called the Homey-comb in ſome Places, 
which 1a fair Apple, and by mixture with 
other Fruit, makes admirable Cider 5 {6 
aoth the Small Ryuſſet-ſweet Apple, whoſe 
Tree isalways cankery, _ 

There. is a curious Apple newly pro- 
pagated, called Pome-appeaſe 3, the Fruit 
15: ſmall and pleaſant, which the Madams of 
France. carry in their Pockets, by reaſon 
they yield no unpleaſant feent. The Tree 
15 a very great bearer: I ſuppoſe this s that 
which iscalled the Ladzes Yoging. 

The 'Fiz«Hpple is alſo lately propagated 
itt this Coinrtry, the Tree yielding no Bloſ- 
ſoms; as is uſual with allother Apple-treesz 
nor hath the Fruit in it any Core or Ker- 
na: in theſe reſembling a Fig, and differ- 
ing fragt other Apples, yet 1s a very good 
Table-Fruit, and laſting. 

The Creeper, ſo'called from the Tree 
that grows low, trailing its Branches near 
the Ground; the Fruit is alſo a good 
Fruit, 

Q 2 The 
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The Indien-Crab, it's a Fruit IT have not 
yet ſeen, but am informed there' is ſuch a 
Tree in Hampſhire that was brought from 
America, where it grew in the Woody as 
our Crabs do. The Fruit is reported to be 
a; very pleatant Fruit. 

The Sodome-Apple, or Bloudy'Pippin, is 
a Fruit of morethan ordinary dark Colour, 
and is eſteemed a-good Apple. 

The Moſcovy-Apple is a good Winter 
F ruit, and a great curioſity, for that it 1s 
tranſparent, * 

The Summer Bel/e & bon, 1s a fair Apple, 
andthe Tree a good bearer 3 bur the Fruit 
1s.not long-laſting 3 for a ſhort time 1t's-a 
good Table-truit, and makes, indifferent 
good Cider. 

The Winter Belle & bor j is.much to be 
preferred to the Summer in every relpett. 

The Pear-Apple 1s a.curious pleafant /Ap- 
ple of / a rough Coat, but. the Iree no 
great bearer. 

There are alſo the Apples called E( wire 
Vernons Apple, the Grutchling, the Pear- 
Ruſſet, the Stoak-Apple, the Suffolk- Apple, 
and the Nonſuch-Apple, which are highly 
commended for the Table and the Kitchin, 
and then cannot be bad for Cder. 


The 


Sebt. 2. A Catalogue of "Fraits. 
The Pellmell-Apple, the Thrift-Apple, and 
the Winter Glary, are excellent good living 


Apples. | 
Crabs, When kept till they are mellow, 


may be reckoned amongſt the Apples, and | 


ground with other mellow Frait, do much 
inrich the Cder ; and is the beit Refiner of 
foul Czder. 

The Coftard, Parſley-Apple, the William, 
the Cardinal, the Shortſtart, the Winter. 
Reed, the Cheſnut-Apple, and the Great 
Belly, are in many places Apples of eſteem : 
but being nor acquainted with them, I can 
only name them. Many more there are 
both French and Engliſh, which either are 
not made familiar to us, or elſe are pecuhar 
only to ſome Places, or their names chan- 
ged in every County, or elſe are of ſmall 
accountz which to enumerate would be 
tedious and uſeleſs. 


T'E C'i- IL 
Of Pears, 


The next in eſteem are Pears, fo called 
from their Pyramidical form ; whereof 
there are ({o great variety, that the Kitchin 
and Table may be furniſhed thronghour 
the year with different Species. 

Q 3 The 
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The Early Suſaz is the firſt. ripe, being 
a ſmall RY be httle bigger than. a 
large Cherry. The Colour of this Pear is 
Green, and taſte pleaſant. _. 

_ - The Margaret, the Mardliy, the Cluſter- 
Pear, the Lenthall Primett, the Sugar, the 
Madera, the Green Royal, July == St. 
Laurence, Green Cheſil, and many other ear- 
ly Pears arein eſteem for the Table in July. 
But after them you have, 

The Windſor, the. Greenfield, the Sum- 
mer-Bergamot, the Orenge, the' Soverdign, 
ſeveral ſorts of Katherizes, whereof: the 
red Katherine 1s the belt: The Demny-pear 
Praſſia-pear, ' Summer-Poppering, Lording- 
pear, Summer Box-Chriſtien, the Orenge- 
Bergamot, Hampdens Bergamot, -Begzi de 
Hery, the Violet-pear, the Painted-pear, fo 
called from its delicate {trip'd colouysz the 
Roſewater-pear, the * Shortneck, 1o called 
from the ſhortneſs of its form and tail ; the 
Binfield or Dove-pear , the great Musk- 
pear, the great Ruſſet of Remes, Amadotte, 
the Rouſellet, Norwich-pear, the Pomegra- 
z4te-pear, 1o called from its ſhape, and the 
Edward-pear yery pleaſant, the Meola a la 
Busk, Crown-pear, | St. Michaels-pear, Car- 
l:iſie-pear, Roſpea, ane of the beſt of Pears, 
King Catherine, Qrenge Bergamot, Hamp- 


us 
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dens Bergamot, ' Rouſelet-petit, 'Ronfeler Ha- 
frife'- Markit 220 4 Dove Fe] 

not; Gucen-pear, White Robert, and the De- 
frreable-year,' are all very good Table-frait 
for their Seaſon, before, or at Michaet- 
Wes; 1 2h TH 10] 

\- The Bevre dn Roy is eſtemed, for the 
.Table, the beſt of all Shmmer-pears; is a - 
fair brown Pear, and excellent in its Sea- 
ſon, melting in the Mouth, and thencecal- 
led the Butter-pear,- and bears well againſt 
a Wall The Green Bevre pear is more green 
and larger than the former. 

The Lewzs-pear, or by ſome the Maiden 
heart, is the: beſt of all Pears to dry, and 
is 2 good bearer. | 

The Bloody-pear 1s a good Pear, taking 
its name from the Red Juice it hath within 
its Skin; and is a very great curioſity. 

The Emngliſh-warden, the French-warden; 
the great Spariſh-warden, the White-war- 
den, the Stowe-pear, the Arnndel-pear, the 
Biſhops-pear, the Caw-pear, Winter-mmsk , 


| Caſburine, the Lady Hattons-pear,the Quince- 


pear, the Davis-pear, Ma/lborn-pear, the 
red Roman-warden, the Green-warden, and 
Winter-norwich, are excellent baking Pears. 

The ' great black. Pear of Worceſter, or 
Parkinſars Warden; 1s to be preterr'd- to 
| Q 4 all 
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all other Pears to-bake, it bears: very well 
againſt a Wall 3 the Pears uſually weighing 
twenty Ounces, and ſometumes more, each 
Pear 5 and being twice baked with Sugar, 
exceed moſt Fruits. | | 

The Diego-pear, Monſfienr-FJohn, the. Gil- 
ly-flower-pear, Pear-Royal,, Bowden-Myck, 
French: Violet, + Mogull-pear, Virgo, Lair, 
Soveraign-pear, Okenbary-pear, 'the White 
Worceſter, Roxuſelet-dorine, Montpelier, In 
perial-pear,, Pear de Lyons,*a rare Winter 
pearfor the Table, Bergamot Bongee, Row- 
ling-pear, Balſam-pear, Bluſter-pear, Em- 
perours-pear, the Yncen Hedge-pear, Frith- 
pear, Brunſwick-pear, Bings-pear, Winter- 
Poppering, Thorn-pear, the Portail, the 
Nonſuch, Dionier, Winter. K atherine, Clove- 
pear, Lambart-pear, Ruſfet-pear, Saffron- 
pear, the Petworth-pear, or Winter:Wind- 


for , Winter-Bergamot , Pound-pear , and 
Hundred Ponnd-pear, Long-Bergamot, Burnt- 


' cat, Lady-pear, Ice-pear, Dead mans pear, 


Bell-pear , the Squib-pear, Spindle-pear, 
Dogoniere, Virgin, (Faſcoign-bergamot, Scare 
let-pear, and Stopple-pear, are all very 
good Winter-pears, and keep throughout 
the old year. 


+.» Pears that uſually keepuntil the ſucceed- 
10g Spring, are the Winter-Bor-Chriſtien, 


the 
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the beſt of Winter-pears 5 the great Srr- 

rein, \or Serene, Little Dagobert, the Dowble- 

bloſſome-pear 'the longeſt liver of all; and 
es. very well -1n the Spring 3 the Oak- 

pear, the great Kairvile, the Little black 

Pear of Worceſter. 

Pears that are eſteemed for their Vinous 
Jaice tHWerceſterfbire, and thoſe adjacent 
Parts, are the Rod and Greer Squaſh-pears, 
the John-pear, the Green Harpary, the 
Drake-pear, the Mary-pear, the Lullam-pegr. 
But above the reſt are eſteemed the Bosbu- 
ry and the Barelaxd pears, and the White 
and Red Horſe-pear. 

As:for the Tixrgovian-pear that yields 
that moſt ſuperlative Perry the world pro- 
duces, mentioned in the Pomona of the 
moſt ingenious Mr. Evelir, I only wiſh it 
were moregenerally diſperſed. 

' Mr. Rickets of Hoxter, or Hoſder, hath 
a Pear he calls Caſbio Bury, a very excel- 
lent, and to be admired Fruit for its Juice, 


$GR Þ,10 
Of Cherries. 


In the next place the Cherry, fo called 
fromthe French word Ceriſes, 1s admitted 
tobea Fruitof general uſe, eſpecially for 

the 
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the Palate, oft the Tree, and/forthe Con» 
ſervatory. They. are, ripe onthe; Trees 
but three Summer Months, May, June, ard 


' Jah; afterwards- to be had/,only in the 


Conſervatory; Nu ooo ofa 
In May are the Cherries uſually: called 
-the name of this Month ; The: Duke 
and. . Archduke | againſt a good! Wall-are 
moſt years ripe., before the; end of the 
Month, On a 
- In Fur are ripe the White, | Red, Bleek, 
and Bleeding Hearts, Lukeward, one of the 
beſt of Cherries; the early. Flanders, the 
Cluſter-Cherry bearing three, foitr,- or five 
nſually on a. ſtalk.z -the VWhzte-Spariſh- 
cherry, the Amber-cherry, the Black Orleans, 
the VVhite Orleans, Nonſuchy the ' Spaniſh» 

black, and the Naples. u2%E 
In Fly uſually ſacceed the 1zzte $4arders, 
common Engliſh cherry, Carnations'a : deli- 
cate Fruit for the Table or Conſervatory 
Morella, or the great bearer, being a black 
Cherry fit for the Conſervatory, before. it 
be through ripe, but bitter eaten raw 3 
only it is to be eſteemed, being the laſt 


Cherry that hangs on the Tree 3 the Mo- *|: 
race: cherry, (Great Amber, the Egriot, Bi-* 


garreanx, the Prince: Royal, the. Portugal- 
cherry, the  K ings Cherry, the Grown-cherry, 


and 


| 


© 
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and the Biquar, both ill bearers: the 
Purple-cherry, one of the beſt and 
Cherries, and a good bearerz the Ounce- 
cherry, {o called from its fairneſs; the 
Dwarf-cherry, {0 called from the ſimalnefs 
of its Twigs and Fruit : there is alſo the 
common Black Cherry, much in eſteeny fg# 
its Phyſical Propertes, 


SE@CT. IV. 
Of Plums. 


There is a great variety of Plums, and 
they alſo appropriated to. ſeveral uſes 5 
they continue longer on the Trees than 
Cherries, and are a more pleaſing, but not 
amore wholeſom Fruit. 


The firſt ripe are the Red, Blue, and 


| Amber, Primordian-plum, the Violet, Red, 


» 


Blue, and:Amber, the Matchleſs, the Black 
Dameaſin, the Morocco, the Barbery, the 
Myrobalan, the Apricot-plum, a delicate 
Plum that parts clean from the Stone; 
the Cinnamon-plum, the Kings-plum, the 
Spaniſh, the Lady Elizabeth-plum, the 


« Great Mogul, and the 1awny-plum, 


After them are the V/7hite, Red, and Black 
Pear-plums 3. the two former little worth, 


but the Black a pleaſant Fruit ; the Greer 
Oſterly- 
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Ofterty-plum, the Muſcle-plumz one of the 
beſt Fp Plums, the Catalonia-plum nach 


hke the former 3 the White Prune/a, the 


Black Prunel/a, the Bonune Magnum, a fair + 


yelowiſh green Plum, excellent for rhe 
Kitchin and Conſervatory; the VVheaten- 
, the Laxrence-plum an 111 taſted Fruit, 
the Bole-plum, the Cheſton-plumr; the Queen- 
Mother-plum one of the beſt fort, the Dy- 
aper d-plum, the Marbled-plum,and the blew 
Marble, the Damaſco-plum, the Fodering- 
ham-plunm, the Blue and Green Pearigon, 
and the White not ſo good a Fruit, the 
Verdoch good only to preſerve, the Peach- 
plum, the Imperial-plum, one of the largeſt 
of ' Plums, the Gannt-plam, the Denny- 
plum, the Tarkey-plum, the Red, White, 
and Green Peaſcod-plums., - the White, 
Yellow, and Red Date-plums, the Nutmeg. 
plum, the Great Anthony, the Fane-plum, 
the Prince-plum the laſt ripe, and good 
for ſeveral uſes. Many other ſorts of 
Plums there are, whoſe Names are un- 
certain, and are therefore here omitted. 
'Fhere are ſeveral other ſorts of 
Plums, as, the Fryars-plum, Becket- 
plum, ———_— White Muſcle, White- 
prunella, French white Nutmeg, Catholick- 
plume, Turkey-plum, Amber-plum, and the 
Graſs- 
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Graſ5-plum, all of them curious and'well 
talted Fruits. - iro 
There are two ſorts of -Damſors ;, the 
Black, which is the moſt neceflary and beſt 
of all Plums; and the White, which is not 
ſo good as the Red : theſe are natural:to 
our Engliſh Soil, as are the Black..and 
White Bullzs 5 whereof the” White 'are 
leaſant in OFober and November, andthe 
ag eerrs for the 'Kitchin 1n Decenr- 
ber, they uſually banging on the Trees till 


Chriſtmas. 
SECE V. 


Of Apricots,” Peaches, Malacotines , ' and 
Ne@arins. | | 


The Apricot, ſo called from Apricas, 


delighting in the. Sun, .is a kind of Plum, 
bur 


ar exceeding any of the former in 
eveny reſpect 3 whereof | 
he Algier-apricot . is early ripe; it'sa 


inal round and yellow Fruit ripe in Juxe. 


The... Maſcxline-apricot is a better and 
earlier Fruit than the former, but nop ſo 
d a bearer. 

' Thelong, white, and Orenge-apricot differ 
from the conimon Apricot, as their names 
tell you. There is alſo the Turkey: apricot. 

he 
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The t' 'RomeM-apricot is the largeſt 
of all te kinds, and therefore beſt for the 
Kitchin and Conſervatory. | 
Peaches, from the French 'name Peſche, 
are of longer contifinance than Apricots, 
and-of a richer and more noble gaſt and 
The moſt early are the Nutmeg, both 
White and Red ; the Troy-peach, next the 
Sewoy-peach, Iſabelle, Perfan 5 the White- 
r, Newington, Bellice-peach to be 
preferr'd to the former 3 the Yneex-pearch, 
and the Magdaler-peach, and the Double- 
bloſſom-peach. | 
After them come the Rembouilet, the 
Musk-peach, and the Violet-mmusk, both uſu- 
ally eſteem'd the belt of Peaches; the 


Crown-peach, the Roman-peacB," Man-prach, 


@uince-peach, Oran Carnation, ' Portugal- 
peach, Bordeanx-peach, late Newington; Per: 
pot being ſpotted, Verona, Smigrnd, Pavie- 
peach, and the Colerane-peach;" one Vf the 

eft is the Bloody Monſrenr, att ' excel- 
lent Peach, very red within'and red with- 
ont. 

The Modena, Orleans, Red Peach, Mo- 
rello-peach, Navar and Alberyes, are very 
good Fruit, and come clean from the 
Stone. | 


There 


| al. a. . 
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There ate ſeveral other ſorts of Peaches, 
as the” Arundel, the Atmirtble, the Syor- 
peach, the Uvedale-peach, the Superititer. 
dent\, the Eaton-peach, the/Lanrence-peach, 
the Monntabon, the Perſeck, the Minnion, 
the Perpree, the Supreme-peach, and the A- 
rabjan-peach, all of them very curious Fruit. 

Bur'the"R#cker-peach' hath lately gained 
the Reputation of being the belt of Peaches 
in the Frid tient of all Judicious Fruitiſts, 

Of Malacetonnes, as much as tofay, Ap- 
ples with Cottori on' them; there are two 
or three forts, but being late ripe and old 
Fruit, they are not much valued. 

Ne@wrines, of the favonr' and taſte of 
Ne#ar,” ate very pleaſant Frait, whereof 
the Red Roman is the faireſt, and by 'moſt 


eſteemtd the beſt and moſt delicate Prait 


for 'its gyft, that this Thnd yields: By 
ſome the 'Maroy is preferr'd, and by ſome 
the Tawny, neither of them ſolarge as the 
Rel Roman. © | 

Then there is the Red or Scarlet NeF#a- 
rine, an'exceltent Fruit, and by many much 
ſet by, becauſe it leaves the Stone. 

Befides all 'which, there are the Great 
Green, the Little Greer, the Cluſter, the Tel- 
low, the White, the Paper-white, the Paint- 
ed, the Ruſt, the Genoa, the Argo!, the 

- Perſtan, 
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Perſian, and the Orbine NeFarines,. that are 
very good Fruit, but not to be compared 
to the former. 


SECT VL 


Of Grepes. | 


The Grape . is the moſt univerſal, and 
yields the beſt Juice of any Fruit whatſo- 
ever 3 ſeveral forts of them proſper-very 
well with. us. .- ,,... Sis. 

Of which -the White Muckadne:is the 
beſt, bearing well, :large Bunches and fair 
Fruit, ripens in moſt years again(t.a South- 
wall, and fitteſt for Eſpaliers or a Vazeyard. 


The Small black Grape, by ſome. called ' 


the Cluſter Grape, and by ſome the Currart- 
Graps, is the firſt ripe, bears well: the Bun. 
ches are ſmall, but the Grapes fo thick thax 
you cannot put a.Pin between them, ..and 
15 a very pleaſant ſweet Grape, and.41s as 
fit for your propagation as any Fruitalmoſt 
that grows. PINgy _ 
There is another ſort of them without 
Stones. . | 
The Canada or Parſley-Grape, 1o called 
from the Countrey whence 1t came, and 
from the form of its Leaf, which 1s very 
much divided and jagged like a Parſiey- 
leaf 


"—_, 
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leaf; it 1s:ripe; fomewhat late, but a good 


Fruit. 


Grape, and ripens very well with us. 

The Red-muſcadine is a good Grape, and 
ripens well in very hot years, but is not ſo 
good as the Black Orleans. 

..: The Raifz-Grape, is a large and long 
Grape, but ripens not well in this Ch- 
mate.” 

The White Frontiniac 1s a Fruit of a ve- 
ry. pleaſant hautguſt, like unto the Rheniſ;- 
wine, and will rmpen with us, 1n caſe it be 

anted againſt a good Wall, and in a hot 
ummer. | 

There is alſo the Red Frontiniac, much 
of the ſame nature. 

There are- alſo the Portugal, the White 
Orleans, the Darbois, and the A/icart, all 
as: good Grapes. 

nd there are the ſmall Blxe Grape, and 
the great Blue Grape, that are very good 
Fruit, and ripen well with us. 

The Burſerobe 1s an excellent, large, 
{weet, white Grape, and in ſome years will 
ripen, well 3 as alſo will the Muſcat. 

The- Burlet is a very large Grape, but 
ſeldom ripening here. 


R There 
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The Black Orleans 1s a very good: black. 
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There are alſo ſeveral old E-gh Grapes, 


' and ſome Foreign, that are fit only to 


make Vinegar of, 
— *'SECT WI 
Of Quinces, 


| There 15 not a more delicate Fruit in 
the Kitchin anE& Conſervatory , than the 


Oogh, whereof 
e Portugal Apple-Qnince 1s eſteemed 
the beſt; it is a large yellow Fruit, tender, 


pleaſant, and ſoon boiled. 


The Portugal Pear-quince is much like 
the former, except in its form. 

The Barbery-quince is leſſer than the 0- 
ther, as 1s the Englih-quince, which 15 a 
barſh Fruit, and covered with a Doun or 
"The Taos low, and 
_ The Lyors Ynince ns a large yellow, an 
the font a age whe both 
wy good, but all inferiour to the two firſt 
OTtS., 6 


SECT. VIE. 
Of Figs, Walnuts, Nuts, and Filberds, 


Figs are highly eſteemed by ſome, 
whereof the Great Blue Fig is moſt _— 
E 


| 
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ed of 5:next untoit, the. Dwarf Blue | Fig, 
being much leſs'1n Tree and Fruit, but bet- 
ter taſted .and ſooner ripe. 

The Wahzts, (or I Gaul-xnuts, or 
French-mts , coming originally cut of 
Frence, and corruptly called Welſb-mets in 


the Weſtern-parts of Eng/and, the G being, 


in time pronounced as'a W, as Guerrt 
Warre , . Guardian. Warden, &c. and. fo 
. Galmit Walnut) are univerſally ſpread over 
_> Country 3 of which there are ſeveral 

rts. 

The Great Dowble Walt in ſome places 
+ ripens very well, 1s very {weet.z but the 
Kernel anſwers not the bigneſs of the Shell. 

*\There are other ſorts that are lefler, with 

veryhard _ , and + Kernels, that 
- ripen very well in any place. Far 

arthe bei are thoſk of a tender thin 
m_ and a full Kernel, and of a middle 

© fie! 
There is another ſort that grows near 
Selisbury of a middle ſize, and a very good 
Fruit, called the Bird-zz#, from the reſem- 
blancethe Kernel hath to-a Bird, with its 
Wings diſplayed at firſt view after the Nut 
is ſlit in the middle. 

There is alſo the Early Walt that ripens 
above a fortnightbefore any of the other, 

; R 
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and is of as thin'a-Shell and pleaſant ataſte 
as any of. the other. This Fruit I -bave not 
obſerved any where, but at Petersfiel2 1 in 


Hampſhire. 


Allo there 1s/ > very - ſmall fort. of» this 
Fruit round, and-but httle bigger than a 
Filberd, growing at the-lameplace. 

- Beſides the ordinary Haſeh-nuts that 
grow wild, there are .Nuts that are.of 
a thin Shell;' large Kernel, and bur lit- 
tle Husk;, that are uſually planted in Or- 
chards. 

«There is a large kind of theſe long thin- 
{helPd Nuts with a very fair Kernel.--- - 

.:And another” ſort very :large,; that hach 
a'thin Shell, which is the beſt-of Nuts. 

And alfoa great round Nut witha thick 
Shell and a large Kernel. Prarn 

'Bat the Filberdy are to be eſteemed a- 
bove them, whereof there' is 'the White 
Filberd, which is commonly known. .--' 

And the Red Filberd, hke-untothe for- 
mer, only that the Kernel is covered: with 
x red Skin, alſo: the Shell fand Leaf do 
inchne more” tr? redneſs thah the other 
ſorts. 


The Filberd of Conſtantinople hath the 


"Bark whiter4\the Leaves bigger, -and the 


Husks more jagged and' rent than the for- 
mer. 
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mer.: The Nuts are like thoſe of the white 
Filberd, but rornder and bigger, as Mr, 

Ray ſatth in bis Pomona. 


SE CT. IX. 
Of Goofeberries, Carrans, Barberries, and 


R asberries, 


Gooſeberries, ſo called from the uſe that g,yjczer- 
haye a long time been made of them in the ries. 
Kitchin when Green-Geeſe are in ſeaſon. 

The firſt ripe are the Early Red, which is 
a fine, ſharp, pleaſant Fruit : there are 
three ſorts of them, differing only in their 
ſizes, the biggeſt being the ſweeteſt. 

There isalſc the Blue Gooſeberry, differ- 
ing little from the former, ' only in colour 
more blue, and later ripe. 

The Great Dutch white Gooſeberry is the 
, faireſt and beſt,and fitteſt for our Vineyard, 
and a very great bearer. 

The Great Yellow Dutch diftereth from 
the former only in colour. 

The Engliſh Tellow Gooſeberry is known 
to every 'one, and is fitteſt for Culinary 
uſes whilſt green. . 

The Hedpehoo Gooſeberry 1s a large Fruit, 
well taſted, and very hairy, 
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Stones, and the Great Barberry, which 1s a 
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The Small rough Gooſeberry is hardly 
worth the mentioning. 

The Greez Gooſeberry. : of this there is 
the greater and the lefler, both very good, 
and late ripe. | 

Cirrans, -or Corinths, from the Corinths 
of Corinthia firſt taking their name ; where- 
of there are ſome that have been anciently 
planted in theſe Fd 75k As 

The Engliſh Red Curran, once in eſteem. 
but now caſt out of all good Gardens,-as 
35 the black, which was never worth any 
thing. | 

The White Curran was, not long fince, in 
moſt eſteem, until 

The Red Dutch Carrar became nativein 
our Soil, which is alſo improved in ſome 
rich 1noiſt grounds, that it hath gained a 
higher name, of the Greateſs Red Dutch 
Gerraz. Theſe are the only Fruit that are 
fit to beplanted and propagated for Wire 
and for the Conſervatory. 

There 1s another ſort of Carrar, new- 
ly propagated from abroad, but not to 
be. clteem'd, for the Fruit, only for Cu- 


oRg- 
| Barberries there are but three ſorts ; 
the ordinary ſort, and Barberries without 


ſort 
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os bearing bigger Fruit than either of the 
Other. | 
Of Rasberries there are three ſorts ; the rg6ries 
Common wild, the large Red Garder- 
Rasberry, which is one of the moſt pleaſant 
of Frans and uſeful in the Conſervatory, 
and for its delicate Jnice 3 and the White, 
which is but little 1nferjour to the Red. 
'  Alfo, I have ſeen formerly x Rasberry of 
a much darker colour than the Red, which 
was then termed the Black Raberry, ex- 
ceeding pleaſant in taſte, 
There is a Rasberry-tree larger in Stalk 
and Leaves than any of the former, bear- 
ing a very large Bloſſotn 5 but no Fruit 
comes to perfection of it in this Country. 


SECT. Xx. 
Of Medlars, Services, Cornelians, Mulber- 


berries, and Strawberries. 


Medlarsare a pleafing Fruit, and.in ſome 
con Medicmal ; whereof there” are ſeveral 
kinds. | | 

The Common iſh, being but ſmall, zedturs. 
and the Great Dutch Medlar, which is muc | 
' largerthan the other, and is a good bearer, 

Mr. Ray mentions a ſort that are without 
Stones, which is a great curioſity. 

R 4 And 
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And: the Neapolitax \ Medlar, "much like | 
the former, without Stones. | 


Service” Services are a Fruit more common than 
defireable,” therefore I ſhall only name 
them, | 


Cerreliars, The Cornel-tree bearerh the Fruit com- 
manly called the Correlzan-cherry, as well 
from the Name of the Tree, as the Corne- 
lizn-ſtone, the colour whereof it ſofnewhat 
repreſents. This; Frut, is good 1n' the 
Kitchin and Conſervatory. 

Mulberries The Mulberry-tree deſerves more room 
1n-our Engliſh Plantations, rather for the 
Leaf than the Fruit. Of Mulberrzes there 
are three forts; 

The Black or Red Mulberry is known 
to moſt z the White Mzlberry is ſimaller 
in the Tree. and, Fruit 3 . the Finginian 
Mulbcrry is quicker of growth than the 
former, and its Fruit larger, and as plea-s* 
ſant, Theſe Fruits are not tobe {lighted 
m the Kitchin and Conſervatory, nor for 
therr Juice. 

Straxber- Although the Strawberry grows not on a 

ries. Tree, and therefore cannot be eſteemed 
an Orchard-fruit, yet they deferve a place | 
under them, 'being hamble, and content | 
with the ſhades and'droppings of your 
a - more 
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| more lofty Trees, and farniſh your Table 
| with variety of early and delicate Frait, 
in ſeveral kinds, vis. 

.'The Common Exngliſh-ſtrawberry, well 
known to all, and much improved by 
tranſplanting them from the Woods to the 
Garden. 

The White-ſtrawberry, more delicate 
than the former. 

The Long Red-ſtrawberry, not altoge- 
ther ſo good as the former. 

The Polonian or Great Strawberry is the 
. largeſt of all Strawberries, and very plea- 
ſant. 

The Rasberry, or Green-ſtrawberry, is the 
ſweeteſt of all Strawberries, andatelt ripe. 

Bat the beſt of all Strawberries, 1s that 
kind lately brought out of New-Ezeland, 
where, and throughout the American Coaſt, 
they grow in great plenty, and are propa- 
gated here in England. They are the moſt 
early of all Ezgliſh-Fruits, ſeveral years 
being ripe the firſt week in May, and con- 
tinue bearing plentifully until Midſummer, 
unleſs drought” prevent them. They are 
the faireſt -Cexcept the Polonian) and of 
| the beſt Scarlet dye of any Frait that 
| grows, and very pleaſant and cool to the 
taſte. The whole Nation is obliged to 

| the 
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A Catalogue of Fruits. Chap. 7, 
the Induſtry: of the Ingenious Mr. George 


Rickets, Gardner at Hoxtex or Hogsdop | 


without Biſbopſgate near London, at the 
fign of the Hand there; Who can furniſh 
any Planter with all or moſt of the Fruit- 
trees before mentioned, having been for 
many years a moſt Laborious and Indu- 
ſtrious Collector of the beſt Species of all 
ſorts of Fruits from Foreign Parts. And 
hath alſo the Richeſt and moſt compleat 
Collefion of all the great variety of Flow- 
er-bearing-Trees _s Shrubs in this King- 
dom. That there is hot a day in the year, 
but the Trees, as well as the moſt humble 
Plants, do there yield Ornaments for Fo- 
r4; With all ſorts of Curious and Pleaſant 
Winter-Greens, that ſeem to perpetuate 
the Spring and Summer, from the moſt 
humble Myrtle to the very true Cedar of 


Libanws. Not without infinite Variety of 


Twlips, Auriculaes; Anemones, Gilly-ftowers, 
and all other ſorts of pleaſant and delicate 
Flowers, that he may be truly ſaid to be 
the Maſter-Flowriſt of England; and is 
ready to furhiſh any Ingenious Perſon 
with any of his choiceſt Plants. 
Mr. Richard Ball of Brainford, hath alſo 
a very fair Nurſery of all or moſt-of the 
before-mentioned- Fruit-trees, and _ 
n 
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ISe&t: 10. 4 Catalogue of Fraits, 
| been a very great Colle&or of the beſt of 


Fruits, and hath great Variety of Trees for 
Ornament and Shade, eſpecially the Fa- 
mous Platanws 3 and many other Beautiful 
and uſefal Plants, Foreign and Exglifs. 
Fruit-trees may be choſen by the Eye, 
but for the Goodneſs or the right Species 
or Nature of the Fruit, there is a neceſlity 
of truſting to the Nurſery-man, which 1s 
the Reaſon that theſe are inſerted, as Per- 
ſons of Known fidelity, in vending Trees 
anſwerable to their Names. As for Trees 
for Beauty, and Flowers the moſt rich 
Ornaments of Nature, let Curious Eyes 


pleaſe themſelves. 


Advertilſe- 


Fs a SERIE | _ TIS 


Adveruſement. 


R. Henry Allen before mentioned to 
| M be the Maker of the Ingenio's or Mills 
for grinding of Apples, maketh alſo Skrew- 
prefies for the preſſing" of the Cider, both 
Skrew 4d Nut being of caft Tron, ſo tem- 
pered, that they ſhall never fail. Theſe 
Skrew-preſſes are cheaper , more durable, 
ftand in leſs room, more portable, operate 
more effetually, and with pmch leſs labour 
than the Great Wooden * Skrew-preſles. 
/ The ſame Perſon adapteth the” Rolls, where- 
of the before mentioned Ingenio's are made, 
for ſeveral other Mechanick, uſes, to the 
great eaſe and aduantage of the Operator, 
eſpecially for the breaking or heckling of 
<p or Flax, by means whereof a vaſt deal 
of Labour and Expence may. be ſaved, and 
will very mmch add to the more facile making 
of the "Fs rs. This Machine 
being uſeful in the dreſſing and preparing of 
Hemp ard Flax, fron: the Stalk to the Loom. 
The particular management whereof requires 
a few Sheets to demonſtrate it, which in a 
little time may be made publick, 
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To the ©: ? 


[READ ER: 
Fier 0. many worthy - Authors that 
: have; publickly imparted. fo much" of 
| . =. Art.axnd lneenuity to theWorld, con-: 
| >. cerhing the ordering.uand \ governing 
this ſmall, Aiziangl ' the Bee 3: and- eſpecially. 
| Mr, Butler, hoſe Treatiſc-of the Feminine 
Monarchy, hatþ beex judged: by Perſons. of 
Learning i fe the maſt oanpletathet ever mes, 
writtex. of 4ny..one Natural Subje&, it will 
F nob\beeopecten tas, anyone. ſhould exceed 
him, as fathe. general Scope off Þis Treatiſe." 
Bet. (cetug. that\  divers\ Perſons have: bee 
for theſe, mang. years, and yet: are willing to 
endeauaur qn lniprouement and\ddvancemint 
of Bees; ta wake them. more. profitable, and 
bring them into greater eſteem amongſt us than 
formerly ; ard. that by-novel Ways and Me- 
| thods of Ordering them,  ſome'Perſous of very 
good Cuality and Part s Jatvetakgn a great deal 
of pains, and ufed much kill. te. obſerve the 
Nature.azd Properties of theſe Ciriows, Indu- 
ſftrious and Profitable Inſe#s,. not thinking it 
an undexvaluing to their Repntation, altho' 
S Slight 


| 


AC 


To the Reader. 


_ 1s the Theme, yet not the Glory 
ight, | Vargzl:} 


C)thers on the contrary, wanting that Reaſon 
and Experience they pretentled to, htve abu- 
fed the World with their fifitious Notions 
conterning Bees, which: have trade' & greater 
Humin thay all the. Bee-books"that rue beer 
publiſhed before, \\ That" humming noiſe was 
the occaſion of ety reviewing thoſe Obſervati- 
ens. 1 had-formetly. maile "tb#ter nm} theſe 


cunning, induftripus 47d reſolute Animals 1 
fſorefalved, that-they cannot "be competed to 
Higreſs from therr own natiral\Inclinitions, 
nor, get reſtrained from their prodigious 'En- 
creaſe., by which they preſerdt their Colonies, 
which otherwiſe would pprnge nw 
ed ::\S0 profitable. ini leaborions, "that by the 
erdimary . Methods of ordering them, "they 
frrlly recontyanie” all* your Care and Coft” you 
need to beftow 01 then with 4 ſuſſtctent over- 
play's and fo nimble and enitming, that the 
are not to be-plaith-withal, #0r governed by 
ſuch. that know not how to govern themſelves 
nor their Pers Bat of iy Creatiipes whatſo- 
ever the moſs eafely « managed ws Tmproved, 
if" you aq therr own way bf intentions 
that Nature prompts then to, \as many poor 
and 


ſmall, profitable; Jaboriousfoyal; nimble, 


To the Reader, 
and ignorant Country Houſewives. can tell 
you 5 and the-neoft learned and accompliſhed 
Poets and Philofophers - bane beer: forc'd to 
> 1 condeſcend unto : who after all their ſubtil 
diſquiſitions into the Natures and Properties 
of them, have ever concluded with admiratis 
on of their Virtues and their Knowledge; 
Order, Government, Art a#d Induſtry, 
Therefore if you deſign an improvement of 
them beyond the Ordinary Method, it is beſt 
firſt to underſtand their Natures, and where- 
. inthe common and ordinary Method of pro- 
viding forthem proves. deficient, and then 
endeavour to ſupply all thoſe defeFs, and. re- 
move all obftru#ions that ſtand in their way; 
that you may rather ingratiate your ſelf. into 
their favonr;" by pleaſing them in every thing, 
than in the leaſt to thwart 'or croſs thens, 
for which Love'of yours to. them, they will 
recompence” you manifold. \ her their de- 
light iz in warm and diy Habitations, not 
narrow ani tall, troubleſom to aſcend , bat 
broad ind\ſhallow. For it was not the Love 
the Bees bare to Ludovicus Vives that made 
them ſettle nnder the Leads over his Study 
iz: Oxford, and continmne there above ar 
hundre4 years, although their coming thi- 
ther at "that time, might prove oninons to 
the future Eloquence of that Perſon : nor 

S 2 could 


To- the'Reader. 
coulda: narrow \plare have afforded: ſo  greah. 
« Maſs of Honey as was taken thence upon 
rexewing the *Ecads;. Anno' T6345 My: 
Butler. hath relateth: But it was. the conve- 
x#ency of the. place being broad, warm and 
«rp, that invited-the to. fo. long. and con- 


ranked. a. Suiceſſuon &.Ju other. places: of the } 
fame. naturb I'bave\known the: like,” althongh = 


wot for ſo loyug'a time. And as tbeBees de- 
light in a clo Ad; private: Duveliing,;;.ſo you 

.endeavaqur tg. preſerve thent by the ſjrall- 
eſs and cloſtacſr af :the Doors: tovkeep' out 
their Enemies; which are not.a few; \and ſave 
them much..of 'thew labour, in @ contimeal 
watch: for. & yreat part -of the. year, "and ſe- 
cure them in their. Sleep at other taqnes from 
being deſtroyed or-deprived of their. Wealth 3, 


getmbt toyfiraten them in theif buſte times of 


gethering. \Maxydther things you nay obſerve 
that they uatarally 'urctine unto,» wherein you 
wey afſift But be ſurecnot. to plaxit 
any thing near; nor:o "auy,"ut that may be 
offeaſrve or« Heteragental to their-Naures, 
wrhatſoever.-any adrzje you to." Nor do you 
feed/your ſelves with\vain Imaginations, that 


they will fixthein:ombs. to Frames of your |, 


-Faney, nor. mark when and where. you. pleaſe '; 


nor deſert their Lechery, when: you 'y meg 
"them to the contrary, unleſs. you \have a 


more 
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To the Reader. 


more curious way of Caſtration than is yet 
diſcovered. Nor do you expe# ſo vaſt a 
Profit, as ſome have endeavoured to perſwade 
you nnto; only to invite you/to be } Pyr- 
chaſer 5 leſt you reckon your Chickens _ 
they be hatched; To aſſiſt: you in theſe Diſ: 
quiſctions, I have put you to this ſmall charge : 
if it  may\be uſeful to yome22”. proſecyti 

the Improvement of. this line hnind, J 
in preventing your precipitating into Miſ- 
takes and Errours by any Ignis Fatuus, [ 
have my Deſers/and Reward.) But whether 
thoſe other new pretended Methods of va 

Advantage, that are ſo dear. bowght7. or theſe 
ordinary and cheap Inſtrutions will ſucceed 
moſt to your Content; and (Profit, Time and 
Experience only can demonſtrate 5 to which 
I muſt ſubvit. This nevertheleſs I can aſ- 


ſure you, that what I have in this ſmall 


Trad poſitively affirmed,” is either from Ex- 


perience or goo Authority , when peradven- 
ture what you pay dearer for, may be barely 
Suppoſttions ;, and yet at your own Coſt to be 
Experimented, | 
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C H-A P. I, 


Of the , Nature and, Thiiverſality of 
BEES, and the entiquity of their 
Colonies. 


EES and Silkrorws are the on- 

ly Inſetts that are kept and 
nouriſhed by Mankind, for their 
Uſe and Benefit. The Szlk- 
worms for the fine ſpun Silk they yield, 
to adorn Princes and Grandees of the 
Earth withal 3 Nquriſhed/ only in hot 
Climates, and fed by Hand, by the 
Leaves but of one ſort - of Trees, and 
that alſo. with continual attendance for 
therr time of teeding : Thew Product at 
beſt but an, Ornament, Bees of whom 
I ſhall now treat, are kept and main- 
tained almoſt throughout the World, 
for the delicate Food, pleaſant Drink, 
and wholeſom Phyſick they yield; Bar- 
bary and other of thoſe hot Countries 
S 4 abþounding 


Of Bees. Chap; 1. 
abounding with"them, fo that Wax, the 
leaſt partof- the Profit arifing from-thery, 
1s there'a great Merchantabje Commodt- 
ty:  Riſſra and Tartary make their prin- 
cipal Drinks out of - the labours of theſe 
induſtrious Inſe&s : All the Countries a- 
bout the Medzterranean Sea, . have ever 
beer Stored with them, as moſt Hiſtories of 
thoſe Parts reſtifie 5 in" America efpecially, 
where our Engliſh Colonies are, Bees mul- 
tiply even to admiration, ſo that we may 
elteem them the only Ubiquitaries of any 
Inſect, batdy, endurine all Airs, how cold, 
wet, *or dry :* The hotteſt Summesshurt 
them nor, unleſs by melting therr Yoney ; 
nor do the coldeſt Winters kill them, un- 
kelsthey be too nakedly and feverely expo- 
ied. © In moiſt Countries they thrive; and 
are moſt aptthere to ſwarm, but their Ha- 
bitations otpht ro: be 'kept dry, nothmg 
more annoying them than wet within their 
Houſes? I1-hot and dry Places and-Seafons 
ther gather great ſtore of Honey, eſpecially 
where the Sea or {weet Springs are near 5 
80"that we may 'well-ſay with Butler, 
* That there is no ground (of what nature ſ0- 
ever it be,, whether it 'be hot or cold, wet- or 
dry, hill or dale, Woodland or Champian, 
Meadow, Paſture, or Arrabte 5 in 4+ war4, 
by wht her 


'Chap.t. Of Bees. 
whether it be battle or barren which yieldeth 
not matter for the Bee to work npon.” Then 
they are the moſt-induſtrious of any Anr- 
mal whatſoever, never at reſt, whilſt either 
that they have matter to work wpon 
abroad, or room to work 1n at home : Tf 
they cannot find wherewith near home, 
on which to-gather Honey or Wax, they 
fly far for it. For (wiftne(s they: exceed the 
Wind, notwithſtanding which, many of 
. them daily become a Prey to the Swallow 
and other Birds. In their underſtanding 
alſo, they ſurpaſs all other Inſects, that is, 
in their diftinguifhing of times and ſeafons 
wherein to labour, and ſend forth their 
Colonies, and how to beſtow or expend 
their hoarded Treafure. And when they 
have poſlefſed themſelves of a new Habi- 
tation, their curions Architecture 1s to be 
admired 3 bunt above' all their Properties 
and Virtues, that of their Preſciexce 1s moſt 
obſervable, daily foreſceing what Weather 
is ikely to ſucceed, and ordering their Af- 
fairs accordingly, and annually providing 
of Stores for the approaching Winter 5 Na- 
tare - having inſtructed them'to foreknow, 
that they ſhall ſtand-in want of ſuch Pro. 
viſions: They are not only- Prognoſtica- 
tors for themſelves, but Portenders of good 
Or 


Georg. 4» 


Of Bees. Chap: 1. 
ot evil Gar:gminous) to Mankind, .as hath 
heep often obferved from many accidents 
that have -hapned or ſucceeded; after their 
unuſyal: actions : .. which made the Poe, 
and. queſtionleſs many others jn- that Age, 
take them to.be Divine, as well as the Mu- 
{&s Birds. elſe would he not, after a repe- 
tition of ſeveral of their extraordinary 
Properties, have ſang, 


His quidam ſignis, Ec. 


From theſe Examples ſame there are maintain, 
That. Bees deſcend from 4 Celeſtial Strain, 
And Fleauenly Race. 


After him Pliny. eſteem'd their manner, 
time, and place of ſetling, as Argures or 
Preſages 3, for: they ſometimes fctled- a- 
mangit Houſes, or on the Temples of their 
Gods, as you may read in his 11th Book of 
his Natural Hiſtory,:cap. 17. But whether 
they: portended good or evil , is not-yet 
clear from. Hiſtorical Obſervations : For 
the fame. Plexy relates, That a Swarm of 
Bees ſctled. within the very Camp. of Ge- 
neral Dreſ#, the very ſame; day when he 
abtain'd that. notable Victory at - Arbalo. 
Yet.may you read in Lxcaue Floras his Ro- 

#144 


Chap. 1; Of Bees. 
#an Hiſtory, {;b. 2. cap. 6, That in the fe- 
cond Carthagiaian War, when Hamnuhd 
fought againſt the Rowans by Trarfmexus 
Lake, the Swarms of Bees that cluſtzed 
upon the Romaz Enſigns, proved unlucky 
Signs of the great Overthrow Flawiniws 
the -Rewar General afterwards ſuſtained. 
Afterwards the ſame | Author tells you, 
lib, 4. cap. 6. That before the great Barrel 
between Ceſar and Pompey, when there 
were above 300co0o Men in the Field, un 
both Armies, beſides the Aids of Kings 
and Senators, Swarms of Bees (not \uſual 
amongſt Armies) preſaged that total Rume 
of Pompey, and Viftory to Ceſar. 
In the laſt-cited Chapter of Plinie's Na- 
tural Hiſtory, he tells you, that there'was 
a Swarm of Bees reſted upon the very 
Lips and Mouth of Plato whilſt an Infant, 
preſaging his future Eloquence. The. hke 
hapned to Pindar, Lucan, and St. Ambroſe, 
as 1s by Hiſtorians recorded. Of later 
years we have an Account of the Swarm 
of Bees that welcomed Ludovicus Vrues to 
C.C. College in Oxford, Anno 1520. fignitying 
the incomparable ſweetneſs of his" Elo- 
nence, whereof at large you may read-m 
Butler his Feminine Monarchy, c. 1. . 59. 
But the uncertainty of their Portents 
leaves 
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Of -Bees: Chap: 1, 
ledayes-us-in doubt what to toncludefrom 
preternatural Accidents,” 1 1s 
And) as theyare ſd'univerfally'difperſed, 
ſ{@are-their. mellifludus : Colonies of yery 
greap: Antiquity 3.” Szrſor feeding 'on' the 
ney made by a Swarm of Bets that hiv'd 
themſelves in the Carcaſe of a Lzon,*and 
Jonathan taſted of the Honey that:dropped 
trom--a full Comb in a Wood.” ./Profane 
Authors .alſo have not paſted theſe Inſefts _ 
over in filence, the moſt ancient Poets:and 
 Naturaliſts having written largely of them; 
as" Hefod, Philiſtus} Menerrates, and many 
others, -. Ariſtomachxs for fifty eight years 
did litrle elſe but keep Bees, and Philiſtus 
etaploy'd his whole Life-time about them, 
, as-Pliny relates, {ib.11. cap.g. Honey being 
mach more in eſteem in thoſe Ages than in 
theſe, Szgar having lately gained a Repute 
aboveit. For it you obſerve moſt of the 
ancient. Inſtructions. for Conſerving, Pre- 
ſerving, or other. ConteCtionating, Honey 
was. then preſcribed where Szar 1s now : 
So that . thence it. may be prefnm'd that 
Bees were:more nouriſh'd and. cheriſh'd 
than in theſe later:times:. Such an opinion 
had the Ancients of ' Heney, that in caſe 1t 
were-gathered by the Bees-under a certain 
Conſtellation, that it would be ſo heavenly 
<-* a 
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Chap... Of Bets, 
a {weet; Liquor, that nc 'oner: thing:ary the 


Worlgd,might.be coniparable:'to-ir (Pliny: 


lib. $1,:cap,#4-;) for the flntverfal-Gixe-of 
Diſeaſes] and_teſtoring from Death ts Eife; 
like, ugto;that Celeſtial and Drvirie NeFar 
which: they» ſuppoſed. dit immortalize-the 
Gadsdbdye::7 no Rank 
Butjhow»theſe numerons: Inſetts firſt 


= LITE - 


I camets:batreducd into Odlonies &uncet- 


tain,) wales driſtess the S0n of {4polo: ind 
King df- Arcadia, {as ſome'report) was the 
firſt, Difeoxerer of thewUic anfl-Order 5a 
Work:becomng ſo great-a Perſon; But 
certajt It-is that they 10 ancient times:had 
their reſidence in hollow.'Trees mi ancient 
Woods, as: that of Joxpthar's finding Ho- 
ney; there; ſeems to aſſert :- and in-other 
Confanwes: -.. cf #7 ,. Cn 5d 
La 44. 1 UE ihe 193 ., E2IIGY 
;Oft in. deep Caves(if Fame a truth report) ! 
Low canderneath they ognlt their Waxen 
And oft diſcovered in a hollow Rock; * © 
Or in the Belly of an aged Oak, ; 
[_ Tranflat. of Yrrgil.? 


And at this day in many places it is not 
unuſual, to ftnd ſwarms in Trees and hol- 
low places 1n Buildings, &c. 

From 
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Of Bees. Chap. 1; 


- From whence their Swarms iſſuing out, 
it is probable that they were entic'd into 
Hives or other Receptacles prepared for 
them 3; which were firſt made of Rinds or 
Barks of Trees, in imitation, as may be i 

z:of the hollow Trees they naturally 
placed'themſelves in. Afterwards'by de- 
grees they began to make them of other 
Materiak : And ſome, before Phys time, 
had made ſuch Hives, with that foſfzle Glaſs 
we call 1/and-glaſt, wherewith Ships are 
plaz'd 3 and ſome-of clear Horm, placed in 
Framestadiſcoverthe BeesWork,although 
in vain, Then they betook themſelves to 
the making of Hives of Ofier twigs, and 
ſuch like;' aud dawb'd them as yet in ma- 
ny places.are uſed. - From all whichit may 
be concluded, That Bees preferved'in Co- 
lonies, and their increaſe by Swarms, is of 
thav Antiquity,” that \no Hiſtory certainly 
mentions the firſt Invention 'of their ma- 
nagement, unleſs you will credit that of 
Ariſtews; NG as X * » 


bt. 
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Chap. 2. Of Bees; 


\ 0s a8 A Po Eien 
i, Of the breeding of Bees: 


Har Bees are Irfe#s, and that >the 
moſt; if not all, of Inſe#z are ſome- 
etgendred by Parrefattion, isnotby 
aty denjed;: Bees many times' being en» 
gend anche corrupted Carcaſes of Beaſts, 
according the Poet 3) | 


— of 


Quatitbr "eximios preſtanti cotpore Tat- 
r0s, Cc. AS 


Four of bis largeſt Batocks' forth he took; 
As tmany comly Heifers 'nevey brook = © 
And when the ninth day bright Aurora 
fhew' d, 2's ' . +\ by 
He worſhips Orpheus, «xd the wood. re- 
views. ole 
A Wonder zot to be believ'd, he fees. 
From” the difptoed Entrails Swarms" of - 
Bees. ob 4 -þ _ 
Which from the broken ribs reſounding fly, 
And dl #thick Cloud ſity to Yo ad 
On atall top branch they Chiſter now, 
As Grapes hang dangling on the gentle 
* bough. | Virg. Geor. 4.] 
To 
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To which end alſo the ſame Poet directs 
the very Method of.ordering a Steer, ſome 
a Heifer, others an Ox, limiting it to that 
Speczes, others producinggther Inſects, that 
outof their Carcaſes multitudes of Bees 
becngendred. And.it.i 
Beth the ages ag Tot rag = 


es 


= Parts. of. Europe, Nodes our Poet 
live 

It was the Opinion alſo of the fame \ Poet 
and. of others, \that.: Bees . ga of their 
Seed gut of certain Leaves.an En 
and. carried them to. their of QUt of 
which their young were produc'd. 
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But this Opinion gains notmnech credit, 
nor is the other way pracable” here. 
Therefore other ways for the Gerieration 
of theſe worthy Inſects are to be diſcovered. 
Ariſtotle himſelf thought it a work of great 
difficulty to diſcover 1t : And Batley in his 
Feminine Monarchy hath taken great pains 
about the Generation of the Queens, Prins 
ces, Drones and Honey- Bees ; only from him 
I ſhall obſerve, that Bees begin to breed a- 
bout the middle of February, if they are 
well provided for, and the Spring be for- 
ward, elſe in March, by laying their Eggs 
or Seed at the bottoms of their void Ce/s 
which by the warmth of the Bees fitting on 
them (the Seaſon of the year concurring) 
are converted into Worms or Grubs, as 
moſt Inſects are before they fly. Thus by 
the old Bees fitting on, warming and 
teeding theſe Grubs, in about three Weeks 
time, are a whole Set of theſe Inſects ge- 
nerated. And as the Spring comes on and 
Food increaſes, ſo do they increaſe their 
Breed, throughout the Months of March, 
April, May, Jxne and July, continually feed- 
ing their young, either with their old 
ſtock of Honey in bad Weather, or with 
new Food and Water, which they conti- 


nually gather and carry to their young if 
x the 
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the Weather permit them to fly abroad z or 
elſe in building Combs, as far as their room 
will ſuffer them, and as it is for their own 
convenience. And thus do they build and 
breed until the end of July, and ſometimes 
aftcr. For when Bees have done Swarming, 
you may be confident they have done 
breeding, and not before. 

It is moſt ſtrange, yet true, that theſe 
Inſe&ts, as ſoon as they are Hived begin 
their work, and the very next Morning 
will they build a Comb 3 As it appeared by 
a Swarm, that upon ſome difhke deſerted 
their Hive the next day after their Swarm- 
ing, and left a Comb of tour or five Inches 
in length, with many deep wrought Cells 
In It. 

However from every Ingenious Bee-Ma- 
{ter's Annual Experience, I may ately con- 
clude, that Bees do not ſpend their time 
in theſe Spring and Summer-months (whilſt 
they brecd) in Luxury and Idlcnefs, as by 
ſome 151magined 5 but to maintain and in- 
create their Colonies, during that part of 
the year that yiclds them plenty of Matter 
out of the various Bloſloms that.are abroad, 
tor the building of their Combs, and feed- 
ing thar young until not only that Mat- 
tcr that is fit for thoſe uſes ceaſeth, but un- 

til 
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til the Leaves of the Oak and other Honey- 
bearing Leaves and Plants yield plenty of 
that Nectar or Celeſtial Dew that they lay 
up in ſtore for their Winter and Vernal 
Proviſion, and whereot their Maſters ma- 
ny times deprive them. 

In vain theretore can 1t be expefted, 
that this noble (yet indocile) Inſect, ſhould 
be cither perſwaded to dcfitt from breed- 
ing {ooner than the Seaſon of the year en- 
torceth them 5 or to gather Honey before 
It 15 to be had, as ſome would inlinuateinto 
us to believe. 

It is not to be fear'd (in caſe it were in 
our power to prevent them) that Bees will 
ever overſtock themſelves ; tor were the 
Hive never ſo full of Bees, they would the 
ſooner fill their Cells with Honey, and the 
better hive over the Winter. And after 
they have killd their Drones, which they 
uſually do before the gathering of their 
Honey, there 15s not an ule Bee nor a Beg- 
gar amoneg(t them. 

Beſides, rhere is a necelſiity of their con- 
tinual breeding all the Summer, by rezfon 
of their continual waſte; For after the 
breeding time they every day walte their 
Numbers; that upon an ealze computation, 
a thouſand Bees (CAICE lupply the lofles 

2 Of 
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of a Week in the hot gathering time, they 
being ſubject to ſo many Caſualties z For 
the Swallow and many other Birds daily 
make a Prey of many of them, beſides what 
the extremity of the Weather deſtroys, and 
infinite of other accidents befall theſe inno- 
cent Creatures 3 That of a Swarm of Thirty 
thonſand Bees in Je, you have ſcarcely 
left at Mzchaelmas, above Ten thouſand, 
over and above what are bred in that 
time, the reſt having loſt their Liyes in 
their Adventures abroad. It 1s alſo eaſie 
to caſt up, that there are about Fifty thon- 
ſand Cells in an ordinary Stall of Bees 
and although the greater part of them 
have their Inhabitants in the Summer, yet 
but few of them in the Winter. 

Many Opinions there are amongſt Bee- 
Maſters, concerning Drone Bees, moſt ma- 
king them to bea different Species of Bees, 
when upon a {tri&t view and examination, 
they ſeem all to be but one ſort, For you 
may obſerve that moſt Inſefts (eſpecially 
ſuch that may proceed from the PutrifaGti- 
cn of ſome Bodies, amongſt which Bees 
may be reckoned) are of both kinds, Male 
and Female : and that in their declining 
Age they engender, and lay their Seed or 
Eggs, and then vary in ſhape and propor- 

tion 
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tion from what they were before 1n their 
prime 3 As may be obſerved in Ants, who 
are all young luſty and laborious in the 
Spring, in the middle of Summer lay their 
Eggs, and ſoon after become aged, winged, 
and dull 3 and ſo at a little above a years 
end leave their Colonies to their vigorous 
Succeſſors. The ſame may be obſerved in 
Stlkworms hatched in May,, flouriſhing 
and laborions in Fuze and Faly, and in Az- 
guſt engendring, growing old, winged and 
dying, in four Months beginning and end- 
ing their Lives. And many other Inſects 
after the ſame manner, begin their Lives 1n 
one form or ſhape, and determine them in 
another ; begin Labourers, and end Breed- 
ers. Therefore it is not difficult to con- 
vince any ingenious Scrutiniſt, that Bees 1n 
the Spring, before breeding time, are ge- 
nerally all of one Species, laborious and 
induſtriozs. And that the Seed left by the 
old decayed Bees of the precedent year, do 
by degrees hatch and become a new Pro- 
geny in the Spring following : And that 
then the old ſuperannuated Bees become 
layers of Eggs, 1n order as they are in age, 
ſome being not fo old nor decaying fo ſoon 
as others, which Eggs by the warmth of the 
Seaſon and plenty of nouriſhment, are ſuc- 
22 cellively 
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ceſſively hatched, and ſoon grow to be la- 
bourersz the aged Bees then become dull, 
heavy and 1dle, and fo like the Inhabitants 
of Socotora near Ethiopia, when fick and 
aged, are quit of the pains and fears that 
attend longring Diſeaſes, by a ſudden diſ- 
patch given them by their Indulgent Chil- 
dren, who hate Idlene(s even in their own 
Provenitors. 

It will be yery difficult to demonſtrate, 
how or after what manner the Drones (in 
cafe they are only the Male Bees) ſhonld 
ngender or make pregnant the.Female 
Bees, in the Months of Juxe or Fuly, which 
are not to Jay their Eggs till the tollow- 
ing Spring. But it you ſay they lay their 
Eggs 1n the om mer, as theSilkworms do, 
tor the ſubſequent Spring, then would they 
be viſible 3 tor the moſt curious Eye can- 
not diſcern them among(t the Virgin 
Combs of the moſt proſperous Stalls 3 That 
they arecarricd inthe Bodies of theſe ſup- 
poſed Female Bees, all the Winter 1s as im- 
probable, ſuch hot Bodies being not ſo dull 
in procreation as Cows, Elephants, &c. 
Thercfore I hope 1 may (with ſubmiſlion 
to the Judgment of the more Learned and 
experienced) aſlcrt, that theſe as well as 
' ether Iaſccts, r reciprocally ingender the 
; OINC 
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one with the other, and that every of 
them being naturally fruitful, and of both 
Sexes, do lay their Eggs in a few days af- 
ter impregnation, from which a continued 
{ſucceſſion 1s-raiſed during the warm breed- 
ing Seaſon. ' 

But the greateſt Objection I now meet 
withal, 1s, how the King, Queen, or Ma- 
{ter-Bee, is raiſed, which for many Ages 
hath been treated of, and 1s yet univerſal- 
ly affirmed toGovern the whole Colony ? 
In anſwer to which, I only ſay, that there 
1s noabſoJute neceflity, that there ſhould 
be a Government amongſt irrational Crea- 
tures 3 eſpecially amongſt Ants, Bees, 
Waſps, &c. 

Yet it 1s not to be demed, but that 
there is an Order amongſt them. The like 
you will find in Birds,that unite in Flights; 
in ſeveral ſorts of Beaſts, that gather in 
Herds; and in Fiſh, that ſwim 1n Shoals, 
in far greater number than either Bealts 
or Fowls. Theſe alſo know their Seaſons 
move far, eſpecially Birds, as the Swallow, 
Ficldfare, &c. and in great order, have 
their Leaders whom they follow. The 
ſame order doubtleis 15 among(t Fiſh : As 
Herrings, Salmon, Mackarel, &c. 

Yet could I never learn that there was a 
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rent Species amongſt them that command- 
ed the reſt, as hath been long diſcourſed of 
to be amongſt the Bees z For the moſt Cu- 
rious Eye cannot diſcern thoſe Majeſtick 
Cells, nor thoſe ſtately Bees in a Virgin- 
ſtock, taken in the firſt Winter after their 
Hiving 3 which if they had ſo-great under- 
ſtanding and reaſon, as 15 required 1n ſo 
grand an Afﬀeair as Government, eſpecially 
Monarchy, the beſt of all Governments, 
and proper only to the moſt excellent of 
all Living Creatures, Man, ſurely | they 
would take care to erect a Court torſuch 
their Prince, for his preſervation 4 whoſe 
care they depend on, to preſerve them. 
This concerning their Government, 1 
only add to abate that Opinion that 15 fo ri- 
vetted in moſt Bee-Maſters,that they do be- 
lieve that a Swarm of Bees cannot proſper 
without a4 Leader; and that, The Reaſon 
of their not ſwarming ſometimes,s, becauſe 
they want a King, Queen, or ſuch like, to 
lead them forth. To the end that my deſign 
of multiplying Swarms and Colonies may 
be the better thought of, which otherwiſe 
muſt be blaſted in the very Bud, it bein 
irrational to think or unagine to encreaſe 
them this new propoſed way, in caſe the 
other recewed Opinion be true. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of Encreaſing amd Swarming of Bees. 


Any Attempts have been made by 
ſeveral Ingenious Perſons, for the 
encreaſe of Bees, without the troubleſom 
and bazardous way of Swarming by gi- 
ving them liberty in the Spring and Sum- 
mer to {well their vaſt Numbers into feve- 
ral Artificial Hives, the one ſet under, or 
by the other. But when they are diſperſed 
into ſeveral Hives or Boxes, and near an 
equal proportion 1n each Box z yet when 
theſe Hives are ſeparated with the Bees in 
them, that part ſeparated from the- old 
Stock will not thrive: A great Argument of 
their want of, and love unto their King or 
Queen, if they have any, which doubtleſs 
remams amonglt his greateſt Riches in the 
firſt Stock ; from which if part of them 
voluntarily ſeparate themſelves,by Swarm- 
ing with their Leader they ſoon betake 
themſelves to their work. 

So that I could never obſerve, from the 
Experience of any other, nor yet from my 
own, although often and ſeriouſly attemp- 

ted, 
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ted, that the Stocks or Colonies of Bees 
could by other ways or means, than by 
their own voluntary Swarming, be ever 
multiplicd or increaſed. 

Therefore if you defign many Stocks in 
your Aptary, or that you keep your ordi- 
nary Stock only for increaſe wherewith to 
ſtore your better Hives (hereafter diſcour- 
ſed of) which you keep for the ſake of the 
Honey, be ſure not to over-hive your Bees ; 
for the leſs the Hive 1s, the oftner they 
Swarm. For Bees over-hived rarely in- 
creaſe, unleſs it be an early Swarm and 1n a 
good Summer. And in good Summers, an 
early Swarm not over-hived may caſt a 
Swarm it ſelf : A ſufhcient Argument that 
they ſpend not their time in Luxary and4 
Idleneſs; and that although they have 
room enough in their Hives to make their 
Combs, and (tore themſelves with Honey, 
yet do they breed during the breeding- 
time, elſe could they not ſend forth a new 
Colony ſo ſoon; and cannot employ them- 
ſeles in gathering Honey before it falls. 

The ſending forth of Swarms or Colonies 
doth not at all hinder or confound the 
Bees, it bcing but the work of two or three 
days to prepare for a Swarm : unleſs the 
badnelſs of the Weather prevent,which may 
as 
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as well prevent them of working as of 
(warming. And after they are Hived, 
they, the very next day, fall to making of 
Combs it the Weather permit, and will in 
few days in fair Weather have made large 
Combs,and laid their Eggs or Seeds for ano- 
ther Breed. So that it cannot be reaſon- 
ably imagined that Bees are in any contu- 
ſton cither before or atter Swarming, or 
that they loſe any time beſides the day 
they warm, as ſome have reported. 

Bees uſually {warm twwe in a year,ſome- 
times thrice, (and though but ſeldom) four 
rimes mn an extraordinary good year 5 (0 
that there 15 no danger of a decay of your 

Stock, unlcls throu: yh your own negle&, 
but a certain hope a nd confidence of taking 
a Swarm cvery year from each Hive to 
ſupply your new Hives, (we are hereafter 
to treat of ') without any dimmntion to 
your brecding Stock 3 and as may alſo be 
preſumed, a itore lett for a tuture encreale, 
and thoſe that are ſuperannuated left for 
you into the bargain, fo that care be al- 
ways taken not to over-hive them. 

But that which would moſt conduce to 
your advantage would be to cauſe them by 
ſome means or other to Swarm, when they 
are in a Condition fitting for that purpoſe. 

For 
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For every Bee-Maſter knows, that an ear- 
ly (warm coming out when the Earth is 
clothed with wax-yielding Flowers for the 
building their Combs, and that the Bees 
have the whole, or at leaſt the beſt part of 
the Honey-gathering Seaſon before them, is 
better than two or three after Swarms and 
better than the Stall whence it comes. 

Alſo it is obſerved, that many good Stalls 
and well filled with Bees, are long ere 
they ſwarm 3 and ſometimes he out under 
and by the Doors of their Hives all the 
ſwarming ſeaſon, there being no viſible 
cauſe for ſuch delay 5 which is a great 1m- 
pediment to that uimprovement-that might 
otherwiſe be made of theſe Inſects, and 
much troubleth and diſcourageth the Bee- 
Maſter. Every one knowing that the prin- 
cipal advantage that yet was ever mods by 
keeping Bees, hath been in the multiplying 
them and their Colonies. 

To obtain which many Attempts have 
been made toprovoke them to riſe in fair 
weather, when they have abundantly lain 
out and hang'd under and by the Hive in 
great Cluſters, by bruſhing them down 
and often diſturb their quiet, which hath 
ſometimes although rarely ſucceeded ; o- 
thers have taken off the Hackle in the _ 
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of the day, and expoſed them as much to 
the heat of the. Sun as they could, which 
hath alſo ſometimes proved effenal. 
When they hang in Bunches under the 
Door of the Hive, it 1s a good way to 
place a large Pewter Charger under them, 
ſo placing 1t with fome props behind, that it 
may inchne to the Southwards, and by 
that means reflect the heat of the Sun on 
the Bees, which will make the place ve- 
ry warm, and if the Charger be polite, it 
may make the place too hot for them : In 
a day or two, by this means, they may 
Swarm. 

But theſe ways are all too ſlender and 
uncertain to produce the defired effect ; 
Therefore ſome way may probably be dil- 
covered to proyoke them to {warm at ſuch 
a time as the Bee-Maſter ſhall poſitively 
determine 3 That he may be faid to com- 
mand a Swarm, (the Store of Bees, and 
COnveniency of the Seaſon CONCUrrIng. ) 
Which muſt be done either by an invita- 
tion of them from their old home, as ma- 
ny other Creatures are uſually allured, or 
drawn from one place to another by Stales, 
Baits, Calls, or ſuch hike policies : As 
Ducks by Dequoys, {ſeveral other Birds 
by Calls, ſome by Baits, and Fiſh by light, 
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&c, Or wu mult be by ſome facile en- 
forcement from their Hives, by making 
their former place of abode uneaſe to them. 
For Bees will depart from their Hives if 
they like them not, although Combs have 
been built in them : And |1 have known 
Bees (warm, when they have had much 
room in their Hives, and nothing openly 
appearing offenſive to them. At Michael- 
14s I have had a ſmall caſt from a Hive; 
where there was no apparent cauſe for their 
departure, Theretore may we again re- 
peat 


Felix qu? potut FErHMH cognoſcere canſas. 


I only hint thefe things, that ſuch that 
(out of their great love to theſe admirable 
Creatures) have been at 1o valt an expence 
and trouble in proſecuting that deſign of 
preventing the ſwarming of Bees and keep- 
ing them meer]y for plealure, without pro- 
fit, as it (contrary to the promiſes of ſome) 
hath proved ; (my {cit ſeveral years fince 
having had a ſhare 1n thoſe diſapointments) 
may afford a little rime to try ſome expe- 
riments to multiply Swarms (tnſtcad of 
hindering them)which may be done with- 
out any con'iderable expence, and httle 
more 
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more than obſervation : And without any 
charge of Bee-Houſes or Licenſes to uſe 
them, only Hives, Stools, and Hackles 
muſt be provided 1n caſe of Succeſs. And 
I dare affirm, that whoever ſhall firſt ob- 
lige this Nation with a true and publick 
diſcovery of this Art, may be ſaid to have 
done more to the advantage of Agricul- 
ture (if I may call this a branch of it, ) 
than any thing that hath been done 1n it 
theſe many years. For in caſe the Bee-Ma- 
ſter were but certain to have one Swarm 
out of each Hive in May, what a valt en- 
creaſe would he have 1n a few years? AL 


though he ſhould permit each Swarm to, 
ſtand but two ſwarming Seaſons after he 


had hived them. And what a certainty 
would he be at in the proſperity of his 
Stock ; it rarely happening, that an early 
Swarm ever ſutfers, unleſs through their 
own age, or the negligence of the Bee- 
Maſter, 


CHAP. 
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Of the Bee- Hives or Houſes- 


Efore we did obſerve, that ſome of ( 
I the ancient Bee-Maſters had made 
Hives of tranſparent Matter, that they 
might the better diſcern the Work of the 
Bees; which it ſeenis did not ſucceed ac- 
cording to expectation, elſe had they been 
more frequently uſed and approved of by 
the Reportersof them. Butler alſo con- 
denms the uſe of themto that intent. And 
moſt true it 1s, that you cannot through 
the cleareſt Glaſs diſcern: their working, 
nor yet their Combs, unleſs in July or Ax- 
guſt about Noon, when moſt of the Bees 
are-abroad, and their Company begin to 
wax thin by their killing their Drones;amd 
death of their old Bees, which now through 
their conſtant and extraordinary labour 
have worn out their wings,and fall far from 
home, uncapable of ever returning, 
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For oft their Wings are torn on Rocks a- 
broad, 


Freely ſpending their Lives beneath their 
Load : | | x 
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In Flow'rs and making ſuch a pride 


Thy Fore, by which their s away do 
glide. [Virgil] 


Then may you diſcern the ends of their 
Combs with tranſparent NeSer; but 
from that time they work not in making 
Cambs, nor yet in breeding. 

Some have been of Opinion, that by the 
light of theſe tranſparent Hiyes, theſe in- 
duſtrious Creatures do frame their Work 
with- more expedition and delight. To 
which I may anſwer, That in the darkeſt 
Cells or Caves they ſhape their Combs as 
curiouſly and artificially as in the moſt 
e : And that in theſe that are 
t, the numerous labourers do fo 

. 4.1m their work, that you would 
nk the hgh of {mall advantage to them. 
Therefore  GlaG for that p is of no 


great ule. . 

Ic is likewiſe {appoſed that Bees take 
much pleaſure in the Light of theſe Hives, 
and fo are thereby the more prompted to 
Indultry : Whether that be ſo or not is 
difficult to determine. 

lg oth or NG French or Dutch 
ond ne French or 
beds more rraapuem than the 

Engliſh, 


that an Hive made 
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Engliſh, may_ndt incommode' the Bees 
eſpeciilly'if "each Glafs-window hath its 
Shutter over it, to cloſe it from the cold'as 
the weather, requires it. This 1 am ſure 
that it” yietds the Speftators mitithipleaſbte 
and delight to ſee theſe nimble Creatures 
always in Motion and foll of batineſs whilft 
the weather is hot, althongh not; that” ex- 
 pedted and promiſed pleaſure of the view 
of their ArchiteFure,” © Py ey RIS 
Now if [you defign really to improve 
theſe Animils to their greateſt height "of 
ad vantage, - you muſt obferve their true 
mdindtions; and follow thentin that very 
Method” that” natarally they themſelves 
rend unto.” As EY 0 SA OT 
- 7. Tn whar place foever they deſign to 
inhaHit, they begin their work aboveand 
work downwards. : mY 
2. In a' natrow Hive 'or' place ' where 
there number 1s great, they are much im- 
peded in their work'z'and m'a broad Hive 
(fo that their ' nurhber be -proporrionahle) 
they begin many Combs according tg their 
number, ard 'do not fo 'mnch hinder the 
one the other. | LB Abi 
3. Ina tall Hive or other Cavity, when 
their Combsare of any conſiderable tenpth 


"they become” weary, * becatiſe 'they. comti- 


nually 
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nually aſcend and deſ&nd in the'nartow 
paſſages between the Combs 3 which 1s nat 
only troubleſome, but a great hindranceto 
thoſe that are below. 'For I have always 
obſcrved; that the uppermoſt 'part.of whe 
talleſt Hives are never without Bees ; but 
at the coldeſt time of the day or night, then 
very full, and at the hotteſt times they 
are continually aſcending and deſcending, 
TAgrovE which I once cut off, with.a ſharp 
ite;the top of a ſtraw Hive and ſome part 
of the Combs, thinking by that means that 
they would as well have paſſed 'out 'that 
way 8s at. the bottom of the Hives, ovet 
which I placed a Glaſs Hive made after Mr. 
Herthb's way, publiſhed in his Common- 
wealth of Bees, that in caſe the Bees would 
have always aſcended, they 'might. have 
then builtin the new Hive over them: but 
they would-not forſake their Combs. 

4- The Bees always fix their work to the 
top of the. Hives, and not to the Sticks on- 
ly.that are placed in the Hive,-as by ſome 
is erroneouſly affirmed ; thoſe Sticks being 
placed inthe Hives by ſome to ſtrengthen 
them, that they ſhould not ſink with the 
weight of the Combs, by others to preſerve 
the Combs from breaking,in caſe the Hives 
ſhould be leaned (ide-ways or removed. 

\ 5. They 


ZO 
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5s. They uſually Swarm for want” of 
Room. .. | 

6. A place cannot eaſily be overſtock'd 
with Bees, ſo that they have liberty 'to 'fly 
without .incommoding the one therother3 
but if the Country be barren or wanting of 
Meadow, Warer and Oaks, it may be over- 
ſtock'd. $pronpugs age 

Therefore make a Box or Hive of abou 
eight Inches in height in the Inſide, and a- 
bour twelve Inchesbroad,four ſquare,cloſe 
at the opp open at the bottom, 'witt'a 

hare of' French or Dutch Glaſs on each 
fide of -about four or. five Inches broad, 
and five Inches deep, fo groved in that no 
Air may pals cliviaght the fides of it 5 which 
may be prevented by frxing it mn with Paſte 
or Cotton-wooll. Let there be Shutters 
or Covers. tor each Square of Glaſs, to be 


added and taken off OnS by means 


of ſmall Buttons or Hafps 3 or you may 
make it withont Glaſs if you pleafe. Let 
there be'two Tee-holes or Doors,the one in 


the niiddle of. the one Square-fide' at the 


owns and he why in'the middle *of 
rhe other Square-ſ1de next adjoining ;that 
when his Five ſtands with the ans Door 
towards the South-Eaſt, the other maybe 
towards the South-Weſt, each Door DEV 

| aDOut 
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about three Inches long and. one third part 
of an Inch deep. 

Then make another Box or. Hive of the 
{ſame depth, and about ſix or eight Inches 
broader, with two Squares of Glaſs on each 
fide, two Doors on two of the. ſides, that 
they may tend towards the ſame Coaſts -as 
the other : Let this Box be open at .bot- 
tom alſo and cloſe at the top, except an 
hale in the Middle of aþout three Inches 


. Diameter or Square. You may alſo, make 


a. third Box of ahout two Foot over or 
more, but-of the ſame depth as the former 5 
always encreaſing the Number of your 
Glaſs-ſquares, and, Doors proportionable 
to the breadth of your ſides. 

-,, The Tops of theſe Boxes muſt be made 


of. well-ſeaſon'd dry Wood, Qak, Beech, 


Fir, or Swgar-cheſt, and made in Pannels 
jainedto prevent ſhrinking,ſwelling, warp- 
ing, ſplitting, &c. the fides with Studds 
and Pannels, as every. Joiner can direct 
you. The top on the inſide may be ei- 
ther of the Board as it is, which: is beſt ; 
or if you doubt that it will ſhrink you may 
line it witha thin Mat, as I have ſcent, or 
Plaſter 1t with fine Mortar made of Lime 
and Hair z always remembring toſinge off 
the Hair that may probably ſick without 
the Mortar. V 3 You 
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.You-may alſomake ſticks to hang e- 
veral places of the Boxes, of about half 4h 
Inch ſquare, fixed in qhe upper part ofthe 
Box.and.extending to. the inte or very 
near it; the. bettex'to, preſerve the Combs 
ſteady, and; to help the Bees the ealier to 
come to, their- Combs | 
::The-fuſk of theſe Boxes you may take a 
$Swarminto it at ſwarming time, andſet 
it in-its. place whereit 1s to ſtand, leaving 
both-the Doors open -to; the Coaſts befote 
mentioned; which if the Swarm be great 
will: be, quickly filled... When. you pet- 
cerve it near-full add. the ſecond Box. un- 
der it,. placing the. firſt on the middle of 
the undermoſt, : leaving the hole in the 
middle. open. This may be done in the 
cbol of the evening or in the night. , ThE 
next Day. will part of the Bees. take to 
their new Box,: but: the greater number 
continge . their: former. employment nn- 
tl they  kave quite filled ,the npper. 
Then will they fall. to work in; the low- 
er; and it's-probable may fill that alſo the 
flame Summer. As you find occaſion, you 
may add the third, and ſo a fourth or fe, 
leaving the ſeveral Doors open in every 
Box whilſt you find there 1s occaſion 5 and 
as the. weather grows colder, and the Bees 
labour 


a- 
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ur leſs, ſo. you may Jeflen their paſſages 
ages } Wedges, made flat and fit'for that 
purpoſez ſo you may keep their Glaſs ſhut 
as. You think $90d, You may if you'pleaſe 
let your uppermott be a ſmall *Straw-hive, 
whach.1s as good, though nor ſo comely'or 
ſuitable, as that of Joiner's Work. 

You may..make a Frame of Wood 'on 
four Legs, covered with Board or Lead, 
or .what you pleaſe to place theſe Boxesin 
to prelerye them from the Wet , much 
wheredf they will not endure.” "Let the 
drip be. carried. off from the two foretnoſt 
ices, leaſt it drive'too much on the Hives 
or Bees. This Cafe or Bee-Houſe muſt ſtand 
Arras-wiſe with one Corner towards the 


South, that the Boxes alſo may the better 
ſtand that way. It muſt have Doors en eve- 


ry ſide; the two back-doors may be whole, 
and made to open only when you have 0c- 
alt0n to move, order or view your Bees. 
The two fore-doors may be made in feve- 
ral partsz, the upper third partro open up- 
wards, ſupported, dripping forwards, by 
fender Iron-hooks, that the wind ſtir them 
z theſe ſerve to keep the Bees and Box- 

pay $028 Rain and Sun: The Under-doors 
may be made in halves, the one to hang 
Qn the Eaſt and Welt-poſts, and the other 
V 4 | on 
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on the:Sorth-poſts z thoſe-op- the Sourh-/ 
tobetakenoff all the Sam-/ 


mer, andia the Winter alſo,” except wheti 
the ys are _ totally Non ber _ 

utin the Fron ce hereof will 
"i the. form of the whole, as well 
Baxes as. Bee-houſe. - - 

Fromthis Form or-Model of. keeping of 
Bees theſe-Converjjencies and Advantages 
will certainly enſue. 

x, The Bees have not far to aſcend; their 
Habitation being butlow. 

2. They wag not hindred for want af 
Room, nor for want of Entrance 3 their 
Dogrs are wide and on ſeveral fides of the 
Hives orBoxes, that they have great free- 


dom of pafſlage to and froin the-moſt- buſie 


time of their Gathering. 

3. The Bees have the benefit of hs San 
the-whole day by this poſition of the Hive. 
In. hot and dry weather the morning Sun' 
1s moſt neceſſary to invite them abroad 
before the Dews are off the Flowers and 
Treess and the evening Sun is — in 
allweathers. 

4. Their entrance of Doors may eaſ ly 
be Kraiened as the ſeaſon of the year Te- 
quires, 

"5 The Boxes themſelves 4nay in the 
Winter 
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edn dint th Wenn the 4 witch ming 
on:the Hives; inmjiorihe Bees 1 newjens, 


broad-to their: rae, and uſnally-wakens: 


them out of their: Winter-{leeps; 'provo- 


king them to expend their Provide; 


which in the Spring-rime, if the-Weather 
;they may-want; + | 

6. You may make uſe of yout Glaſs- 
Windows at anytime, to view the nume- 
rous Colomies of theſe. moſt labortous-A- 
nimals. 

'7. Theſe broad and flat Boxes will 'har- 
bour with advantage, as many Beesas poſ- 
libly can cohabit together in any one Colo- 
ny, with all imaginable conveniency. And 
as they increaſe in Number, ſo may you 
increaſe your Boxes, until you find them at 
a ftay ; And then it is beſt to take them by 
the uſual-way- of ſmothering by. the Fume 
of Brimſtone, admitted by ſome hole left 
at. the bottom of the Bee-houſe, and ke 
ſtopp'd until you have occafion to uſe tt 
this purpoſe : For let not any one1m ins, 
that their Honey can be taken from t 
and the Bees preſerved ; unleſs by ſome 
ſorts of driving. mentioned by Butler in his 
Feminine Monarchy, which alſo are not 
commended. The 
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The Bees will never forſake their 
Combs that are ful 'of\ Honey, as I have 
ſeveral times experimented, as.' well by 
cutting off the tap--of-\. the ' Hive, and 
placing another over it, as by inverting a 
Hive: with-the bottom upwards, and pla- 

ing/ another over it 3 wherein: the Bees 
butke-Gane Combs, yet by+far the greater 
part of' them kept-to-therr former 'obd 
Hive. Therefore all ther boaſts” and |af- 
firmations of what thath-been done'to 
that purpoſe have been-vain, unleſs-ſuch 
pretended Experimenters have met witha 
new Species of Bees. - ns If 


Chap. »L Ks Boos 
m CHAP. iv. 
Of the Gubering of Bees. 


ele Animals ſpend their cime;- as 

long as the Weather will-permat, 
andany thing will yield them marter to 
work upon, im gathering' Honey either 
groſs or pure, or Wax, as their Occaſions 
require, and the Seaſon of the year will 
alta them, according to the Poet; 


Now when bright Sol —_ Winters Cold 
retreat 

Behind the Earth, and opus Heav'n with 
Heat, 

Forthwith they riſe, and thorough Groves 
and Woods 

Reop pare Flow rs, and taſte the Cofid 


By what inflindt I how wot : ; then they fly 
To their .own Courts, and their dear Pro- 
. geny. 
Next make their waxen Cells with greateſt 
Skill, 
And thoſe they with Ce < NeQar f/. 
ranſlat. of Yirg.} 


In 
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In, the firſt of the Spring in February, if 
the Weather be fair, they will abroad 3 and 
in that: Month and the next, as the Spring 
is earlier.and later, they gather much on 
the Hazel, Dandehon, Dazie, Violet, Withy, 
Alder,  Daffadil,,&c.. But above any. 0- 
ther Tree, .they' moſt affe&t the Phylrez; 
one ſort of them beareth in thoſe Months 
an abundance of greeniſh Bloſſoms, which 
yield great. plenty pf. a Gummy Roſiny 
Sweat, which the Bees daily tranſport to 
their Hives, ahd yet it as often as the day 
reneweth. Nothing can. be more accepta- 
ble to your Bees, than a Hedge of this Tree 
about your Aplary, it being a very cloſe 
 Fencegreenall the Winter, and yielding ſo 
eat a quantity of acceptable Food. in the 
uſual time of ther greateſt Neceſſity. 
Although theſe Trees are not now. very 
common, yet are they caſily propagated 
from Seeds, Layers or Slips. AndI do aſ- 
fare you the effets of them to be as afore- 
faid, and.do_nor adviſe it to your loſs, as 
acertain Author did to place the El -a- 
bout your. Apiary 3 a Tree that.hath been 
always eſteemed injurious to Bees, not,on- 
ly by ancicnt and experienced Bee-maſters, 
but our. modern Betaricks. Nor as hath 
been adviſed to plant the Palzz tree, which 
| neither 
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neither Gold nor Silver can purchaſe* to 
flouriſh itn this Northerty Clime;” © ©: 
-> The refidue of the'S fing do the" Bees 
pleritifully: gather on rhe Bloſſoms 'of the 
Black-thozr, Bullace,” Plum, Cherry,” Pear, 
Apple, Goosborrg, Peach, -and*many'other 
Fruits and Flowers, of the Gardens as well 
as of the Meadows. ' | 


"Them let fweet Gardens with freſs Flowers 
© Twoite. [ Virgil. We. 


Thas from\oge Tree and Bloſſom to” ano- 
ther do theſe induſtrious Inſefts (gather 
their Food, being more groſs than the fine 
Honey they gather in the Summer for their 
Winter-ftore; this being butthe Ho 
as Butler terms it, ſerving only for prefent 
maintenance* for themfelves and their 
Brood, for want of which (their-old ſtock 
of fine" Honey or Ne#ar being ſpent, and 
the weather bad that they cannot gather) 
they often die. Therefore thoſe Plants that 
afford. them moſt of this early Food ought 
to be propagated about your Apiary. - 
"When the Spring isa little paſt, and the 
Surntmer,or May-month well entred,thenthe 
Bees proſecute their building, preparin 
Cells wherein to ſtore up their —_ 
or 


is ad 
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for theiſireceeding Winter 3 not negleC 
their Breeding, Which they Oats, 
Nature+(their Miſtreſs) prompteth then to 
decline, and tollow their work bs 8, $14 
ing and'ftoring' up thett NeZar whillt, it 1s 
tobe had Every hath his ſeyeral' OF- 
fice, ſome to gather, others to build, &c. 
as the Poet obſerved. : * 64058 


For ſome provide; and by a Compa@# made, 
Laborr abroad; others at home areſtay'd 
To lay Narciſſus Tears, and rea, Gum, 


—_ fir Gronnd-work of the Honey- 
OMAD 5 To op > 
Which with ftiff Wax they finiſh to their 


praiſe : 
Others, the Nations hope, young Colonies 
raiſe. AS | 
Another part the pureſt Honey, ſtives,, 
Until the liquid Nectar crack the Hives, 
And: ſome by Lot,” attend the Gates t  in- 


nt 
Approaching Show'rs , and to foretell a 
Storm ; 

. To eaſe the laden, or imbattel'd drive, 
The Drones, a ſlothfil Cattel from , the 
Hzve. 
Tranſlat. of Virg. Georg, 4.] 
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After the SummerSel{tice, the pure: Ne- 
#t+ reſts on the vero the Ge, and 
fome other Trees, but moſt on/the-Oak3 
ſo tong a5 theſe News, fall, che Bees daily 
lade themſelves home withit 3-they'not o- 
mittitig their making of 'Combs, noras yet 
their Breeding. . 
Befides from Trees, they gather much 
Honey from Thyme, chiefly to be nouriſh- 
ed inand'near your. Apzary, as the'P 
adviſed.'' 


Set.:Thyme) about their Hives, and Pines 
V0 | 


£ | 
From lofty Hills, for they ſuch Plants do 
love, Vitg. Georg. 4. ] 


For Thyme yields much and very pure 
Honey. _ The Pines are only ſuppoſed to 
be for ſhelter, bcing ever green 5 inthe 
room of which you -may. place- Phy#irea, 
which is to be preterr'd, yielding both ſhel- 
ter and food. PR... 

After the Honey-dews are over, Bees ga- 
ther but little z neither do they then build 
any more- Cells, having no need of them, 
bur: fill at thoſe times all their Celis to the 
very top, not only with Honey, but all the 
Intervals with their Bodies. 

50 
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_.780 that if yon ſhould ſeparate oxydiive 
the. Bees from their Combs before the fall 
of che Ho s, and take the upper 
part;,..you . would have but little advan- 
ge, by reaſon of the young Grubs you 
' wauld have mixt with your impure Honey. 
And 4f you ſhould ſeparate or drive them 
after, you would not leave whergwith to 
maintain them over the Winter 3 and your 
driving of -them, being alingering Death, 
would prove greater cruelty to theſe Ani- 

mals than a ſudden ſuffocation. | 

Not but that they in the Autumn con 

tinually employ themſelves in gathering 
very pure Honey in ſmall quantity, from 
the time of the Honey-dews, until the ſe- 
verity of the Winter prohibus their Flight; 
but not enough ro-rehew their Store for 
the ſicceeding, Winter. 


All which confidered, you will ſoon be | 


of the Poer's Opinion, 


Omnibus una quics operum, labor onni-+ 
bus unw. . \ 


” 
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AP reſt at once, 


«tt once they ld 
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An Alphaberical TABLE'of the 


| © Chiefeſt matters contain'd in this Tradt. 
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A Cajou, Drink made of the Fruit there- 
| of Page 5. 
Aipu, a Drink. 9 
Ale 6 
Ananas, a Drink, made of the Fruit thereof 
| 16 
A pple-trees, its propagation ; 25 
ider made - bye Fruit 4 
Fo their Variety 201 
* When ripe 91 
Gather#h7 then 39. 92 
" Hoarding 1hent 93 
* Their Virtues I91 
Apricocks, their ſeveral forts 221 
Apricot-wixe I67 
Arak IO 
Atolle Io4 . 
»þ B 
Barberries, their ſeveral kinds 230 
Bark-bound to cure 36 
Barley, Drink made thereof 6 
Batrels; vide Veſlels. 
Beer '6 
Berties, Drink made of then: 3 
8 


Betony, Drink made thereof 
X 


Birch- 
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Birch-wine 2.173 Tt Vertues 
Birch-a/e 


Birds to take &7 
Blackberries, Drinks made of them 4 
Bleeding of a Vine tocure 31 
Bottles | | I35 
Placing Bottles. I41 
Bottling of Cider 137 
Boiling Cider 146 
Bragga *..6 
Brandy fo make 188 
- Co jar. # 

- Cacao-rut '. 16. 176 
Canker to cure 84 
_  . 5 
Caſſavi-roots, Drinks made of them 9 
Caterpillers to deſtroy 87 
Cava, Drink made of it 8 
Cherries, their ſeveral kinds 218 
Drinks made of them 4. 47. I63 
Their Virtues 195 
Cider 4 
Its Excellency T4 
Its Antiquity and Nature 17 
Cider « Wine 18 
The Derivation of the Name ibid. 
Preferr'd to forreign Wines 20 
Manner of making it 90 
To purifie it 19. 125 


Faults in Cider cwred 148 
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Mixed Ciders 

The Vertue of Cider I 94. 
Ciderkin 155 
Cinnamon ſed iz Drink 8 
Clarret to make 16x 
Clove-July-flower-wine 167 
Coco-nuts, Drink made of thene 4-I5 
Codlin 39 
Coffee 5 
Conſervatories 143 
Cornehans 232 
Corks 136. 141 

Corollary of Fruits 200 
Currans, their ſeveral kinds 230 

To propagate 31 

Wines made of them 4. 48. 164 

The Virtues I95 

D 
Dacha, Drink made of this Root 8 
Diſeaſes of Trees 33 
Draining »0iſt land 32 
Of Drinks # general j 
Dwarfe-trees commended 60 
E 
Elder, Drinks made of the Berry 3 
F 

Fencing or ſheltring of Land 34 
Fermenting of Cider ſeveral ways 124. 125 
Figs, their kinds 226 
Filberds, their kinds 228 


SY Fruits, 


Fruits, choice of them to graft 
Drinks made of them 
Fuming of Cider 


Gefhinet--oyl 
Goolcberrics, to propagate 
Their Kinds 
Drinks male of thent 
Their Virtues 
Grafting ; 
Grains, Drink made of then 
And its various kinds 
Gzapes, their ſeveral kinds 
Grinding Fruzt 


H 
Honey, Drink made of zt 
Vide Metheglin 
Hydromel, vide Metheglin 
[ 


Tohn-A pples 

The Ingenio or Cider-mill 

Innoculation 

Juices of Fruits the beſt Drinks 
L 


Land, beſt for. Fruits 

Land, its ſituation for planting 
Laudan, a Tree yielding Wine 
Lee, to ſeparate 

Leaves, Drinks made of there 
Luting of Grafts 
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| M 
Malacotones 223 
| Manuring the Vineyard 73 
Mais, Drink made thereof +. 6 
) Marygold-apple | 45 
2 Medicinal Yertues of Fruits I9I 
) Medlars, their ſeveral kinds 231 
5 Methegtin, to make 168 
&-1 Its Vertues 197 
Z Mille, Drink made thereof | 
5 Mills to grind Fruit 98 | 
3 | * Mixtures, Drink made of IO | 
4 Mixture of Lands $2 | 
5 Moſs to prevent 86 | 
Mulberries, their ſeveral kinds 232 | 
J Their Vertues 197 | 
Drinks made of them 4 | 
Mum 6 
Maurtille, v:zde Vine 
4 Muſty Cask to cure 135 
3 N 
8 Ne&orines, therr ſeveral kinds 223 
4 Nurſery 35 
Nuts, their ſeveral kinds 228 
8 O 
3 Oats, Drink made of them 6 
31 Opium added to drink Io 
2 P 
3 Paccbi 5 
5 Palm-wine I 2 
hes 
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Parranow 9 
Peaches 222 
Pears, their choice and variety 46. 213 
Their Wine or Perry 4. 25. 159 
its Excellency 25 
Their Virtues 194 
Picking of Fruit 109 
Golden Pippin 42 
Pippins and Permains 45. 221 
Plums, their ſeveral kinds 45+ 219 
Their Wine 164 Their Virtue 195 
Pomegranates, Wire made of them 5 
Drink made of its Rind 3 
Potatoe-roots, Drink made of them 9 
Preſerving Cider 137 
Preſling Cider, and the Cider-preſſes 111 
Profits of Wines and Fruits 185 
Pruning of Trees 68.70 
Punch IO 
Purre, vide Ciderkin 
Q 
Quinces, thezr ſeveral kinds 226 
Their Virtue 195 
Racking of Cider IST 
Rape to make | I91 
"Rasberries, their ſeveral kinds 230 
To propagate them . 82 
Wine made of them 48. 196 
" Therr Virtues ibid, 
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Redſtreak 41 
Refrigeratory, vide Conſervatory. * /? 
Removing of Trees | | 68 
Rice, Drink made thereof ' 7 
Ripeneſs of Fruit 9I 
Roots, Drink made of then 3 
Rotten Apples L109 
S , 
= of Trees, Drinks made thereof 2 
Sebankou, 4 Drink 7» Negroland 4 
Services, therr kinds 232 
Snails to deſtroy | | 07 
Soil, choice thereof 126 
Its amendment 1:39 
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